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PREFACE 


The first volume of Sparsa Collecta appeared as long ago as 1973. 
Professor Van Unnik did not live to see the two subsequent 
volumes appear that were envisaged. He died on March 17, 1978. 
After his death his colleagues and co-workers of the Department 
of New Testament and Hellenistic and Jewish Studies of the 
Theological Faculty of the University of Utrecht expressed to 
Mrs Van Unnik that they considered it their debt of honour to 
take over where the hand of the author had failed, and to see the 
projected volumes through the press. Mrs van Unnik graciously 
complied with their view. They are happy to present now Sparsa 
Collecta II in form and content (with one exception) as Van Unnik 
decided ten years ago when the idea of collecting his scattered 
articles came up first. They hope to be able to continue their task 
and to bring out within reasonable time the last volume. When 
the series is complete most of Van Unnik’s scholarly work up to 
1969 will have been republished. 

It is our hope that the series can be continued to include also the 
work of the last ten years of Van Unnik’s life which in so many 
respects were his most fruitful years. This would probably amount 
to three or four more volumes. Not until all of Van Unnik’s 
scholarly work will have been collected will it be possible to ap- 
preciate fully its meaning and importance for New Testament 
scholarship in the widest sense of the word. 

The editors wish to thank the publishers E. J. Brill, especially 
Mr T. A. Edridge the present director, for their co-operation in the 
continuation of the series after more than seven years. 

As in the first volume all articles have been left unchanged 
except for a few minor corrections. The articles which appeared 
originally in Dutch have been translated into English. In the case 
of the first article this proved to be a difficult task. It dates from 
1942 and clearly betrays the beginning scholar who presents his 
first solid work of New Testament interpretation and is at pains 
to set forth his argument and evidence in the greatest detail and 
with meticulous care. The mature scholar of the sixties and the 
seventies as most of his friends and colleagues knew him would 
have proceeded not with less care but with greater ease. But 


VIII PREFACE 


Van Unnik cherished his work on 1 Peter i 18-19 and called it his 
New Testament doctoral thesis. The editors have done their 
utmost to keep the characteristics of the original but in a few cases 
had to choose where the Dutch was ambiguous or not clear. 

The article “Die ‘geöffneten Himmel’ in der Offenbarungsvision 
des Apokryphon des Johannes", originally to be included in this 
volume, will appear in volume III. 


Utrecht, Summer 1980 J. Reiling 
G. Mussies 
P. W. van der Horst 


i PETER 


THE REDEMPTION IN ı PETER I 18-19 AND THE 
PROBLEM OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER* 


I. Introductory Remarks 


In various passages in the New Testament the “Blood of Christ” 
is spoken of in a highly characteristic manner. These passages show 
that a decisive significance was attributed to it in man's relationship 
with God. A reason for this can be detected in the central position 
occupied by the Cross of Jesus in the preaching of the primitive 
church, since the cross was also connected with the shedding of 
blood. The significance of Jesus' death for salvation was explained, 
moreover, in terms borrowed from the O.T. sacrificial service where 
blood occupied a place of primary importance—an additional reason 
why a great deal of attention was paid to blood in the New Testa- 
ment too. 

Not only is "blood" mentioned in those passages concerning 
Communion (cf. Jn. vi; x Cor. x-xi: body and blood, or flesh and 
blood) where, combined with the other element according to Jewish 
linguistic usage,! it expressed the human nature of the Lord; 
“blood” is also mentioned on its own, as the means by which the 
relationship with God is restored and man is transformed. A few 
examples will illustrate this point: 


Rom. iii 24-25 9ixatobusvot Swpedy tH ydpute did The ATOALTPOCEWG 
ns év XprotH ’Inco, bv meodbeto 6 Wed, iħxorhprov did mlotews Ev TH 
abtod aluarı, eis evderkwv tio Suxaootvys adtod did thy Trdpeoıv TOV 
TPOYEYOVOTOY ALAPTHUATY. 

Eph. i 7 èv à Éyouev thy drodttowouw did Tod aluaTog adrod. 

Eph. ii 13 vuvi 8& àv XpiotG "Inood Syeic of mote dÖvres uaxpav 
éyevnOnte éyyóc Ev tH aluorı tod Xptocob. 

Heb. ix 12 oùdè àv atuatoc todywv xal uóoyov, did ðè tod idtov 
aluarog eichAdev Epana cig ta yix, aiwviav Abrpwarv cbp&uevoc .. 
I4. ndow p&Mov TÒ alua tod Xprotod, óc dud mvebwatos aiwviov Exuröv 
Tpocyveyxev Kumuov TH ei. 


* First appeared as “De verlossing 1 Petrus i 18-19 en het probleem van 
den eersten Petrusbrief", Mededelingen der Nederlandsche Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reehs, deel 5, no. 1, p. 1-106. 

1 Billerbeck, I, p. 730-731. 
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I Jn. i 7 xai tò glua ’Inood tod viod adtod xabapiler Hua and 
TAONG Auapriac. 

Rev. v 9 xal hydpacac té Occ Ev tH aluari cov Ex nkong quA XTA. 

Rev. vii 14 odtot clov of £pyóusvot £x tho OAibews ts weyaAns xal 
Erhuvav tas ovoX&c adTHY xal Eiebaavav adtas £v TẸ aluarı TOD d&pviov. 


These are not all, but only a few, of the most significant passages 
where this concept appears. It emerges, then, that the expression is 
not a peculiar phrase of one single writer, but that it is to be found 
at important points in almost the whole of the New Testament. 
In ı Peter? "Blood" is mentioned as much as twice—in i 2 and 
i 19. T he latter text will be the subject of a detailed investigation in this 
study, but it should first be stressed that we are dealing with a 
concept central to the New Testament proclamation of Christ. 

This New Testament theologoumenon did not remain unex- 
ploited. In the history of Christian theology and preaching the 
"blood of Christ" is constantly discussed in connection with 
atonement and redemption, two terms which, when used indis- 
criminately, are far too frequently regarded as being identical. 
All texts which mention this blood—i.e. the ones about the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus for which “blood” is the ,,concrete expression” 35— 
have been interpreted in the same way. The blood of the Lord was 
seen not only as possessing an atoning power in the sense of fulfilling 
the Law of the Old Testament and appeasing God, but also a 
redemptive, liberating power, as “ransom”. The great significance 
which St Anselm's doctrine of atonement, as presented in theo- 
logical writings and sermons, had—and still has—for the faith of 
many, has entailed the frequent discussion of the blood of Christ 
as the means by which the result —restored community with God— 
was obtained. 

The text of 1 Peter i 18-19 must also be mentioned in this con- 
nection; indeed, it is of eminent importance, as we can see from 
various quotations. When discussing Christ's work in his Grosser 
Katechismus Luther overlooks other passages and only refers to 


? The designation 1 Peter (abbreviated 1 Pet.) used in this essay does not 
imply any decision concerning authorship, which is still a matter of debate. 
Only at the end will this question be treated. 

3 J. Behm in: Kittel, I, p. 175. The whole article on alua, from which this 
quotation has been taken, is important, See also on this same word Bauer, 
Sp. 43-45 and de Keulenaar in: Bijbelsch Woordenboek, Roermond, 1941, 
Col. 172-173, s.v. Bloed (with lit.). 
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x Peter i: Jesus Christ is our Lord; this means simply “ein Erlöser 
... Die stücke aber so nacheinander ynn diesem artikel (ie. the 
second of the so-called Apostles’ Creed) folgen/ thuen nichts 
anders den das sie solche erlósung verkleren und ausdrücken/ wie 
und wodurch sie geschehen sey/ das ist/ ... das er fur mich genug 
thete/ und bezalete was ich verschuldet habe/ nicht mit sylber noch 
gold, sondern mit seinem eigenen tewren blut".* When Calvin 
points out in his Institutes that it is right to say that Christ earned 
us God's mercy and salvation, he too cites this passage in r Peter— 
in section 5, among the texts stating that he has paid the price of 
redemption.’ Even that influential reformed manual, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, attaches great importance to the passage as an 
expression of the work of Christ. The following quotation occurs in 
the same connection as in Luther. On the thirteenth Sunday, when 
Christology is being discussed, we find Question 34: "Wherefore 
callest thou him, Our Lord?" The answer is: "Because he hath 
redeemed us, both soul and body, from all our sins, not with gold or 
silver, but with his precious blood, and hath delivered us from all the 
power of the devil and thus made us his own property’’.® The 
antithesis contained in this passage has obviously been taken from 
1 Peter, as we see from the texts cited. The adverb "thus" proves 
that these apostolic words were seen as referring to the means by 
which our redemption came about. The high value attached to the 
passage appears above all from the fact that when, in the famous 
answer to Question r, the nature of the Christian's consolation is 
described—so concisely and so superbly—this same means is 
mentioned, recalling the words of St Peter." 

These quotations show that we are dealing with a doctrinal point 
fundamental to all the reformed religions, a point for which ı Peter 
1 18-19 is the proof-text. Largely because of its usein the catechisms 
which, taught at school and preached from the pulpits, had such a 
profound influence, this passage and its interpretation have become 
common property. 

The far-reaching effects of a current like Pietism must also be 
mentioned in association with the importance of this text for 


4 Luther, Der grosse Katechismus, II 2, ed. O. Clemen, Luthers Werke in 
Auswahl, Bd. IV, Berlin, 1935, p. 55. 

5 J. Calvinus, Institutio Christianae Religionis, II 17 ed. A. Tholuck, 
Edinburgh, 1874, vol. I, p. 367. 

$ The Heidelberg Catechism, tr. H. Harbaugh, Chambersburg, 1856, p. 65. 

7 Ibid., Question 1. 
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Christian doctrine. For the Pietists the text would have to be very 
attractive not only because the blood of Christ is mentioned, but 
because He Himself is designated as "the Lamb". That these 
elements should be given such a carnal form was an additional 
reason why the text became a centre of attention, while opposition 
to a “distasteful blood-theology'' also led people to enquire about 
the significance of so controversial a doctrine. 


We thus see that the expression is important not only for the 
theology of the New Testament but also for Dogmatics. For 
centuries, now, I Pet. i 18-19 has been interpreted by almost 
everyone, in consistence with the words contained in the catechisms. 
But this very fact does not absolve us of the duty of looking more 
closely and asking: what is being said? what is being conveyed? 
what does the text mean? For this reason a few indications were 
given in the foregoing pages concerning the great role which these 
verses have played in Christian theology, for,in the case of passages 
such as this, there is always the risk that they be treated as oft repeated 
words and. accepted. without any further investigation. The danger is 
that our ears become so attuned to the sound of this translation that 
we look no further. 

In the case of this and similar texts which deal with central 
Biblical concepts it is difficult not to give the words a content 
before we actually read them, especially when they have been 
strongly conditioned by dogmatic developments. This, for example, 
is what has happened to "redeem". To our minds the word has 
religious associations which were not necessarily possessed by the 
original Greek, while the basic elements of the word have overtones 
which are no longer familar to our language. 

This simple and well-known point had to be recalled briefly 
before any attempt at interpretation is made. It is precisely in 
Biblical exegesis that it often appears to have been forgotten. 


II. The Text 


From a first glance at the text it is evident that it depends on the 
preceding passage. Vs. 18 begins with a participle. It is therefore 
desirable that vs. 17 also be taken into account as the main clause. 
Although this verse will not be treated in detail, the link between 
verses 17 and 18-19 must be considered since a dependence exists 
from start to finish and the nature of this dependence is by no 
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means entirely clear from the shade of meaning which the participle 
may have. Here, too, the context is of decisive importance and it is 
dangerous to treat the words as a proof-text out of place. The 
sequence in verses 20-21 contains certain appositions concerning the 
person of Christ. The whole passage runs as follows: (r7) xai si 
Tatépa enixaretole tov d&mpocwmoAnumtas xplvovrx xarà TÒ ÉXAGTOU 
Eoyov, év qóf«q tov tig mapoixlag budv xpóvov dvaotpdgyte, (18) 
eidétes Ott où POaptoic, &pyuplo 1) xpuciqo ÉAuTpHONTE ex The maralac 
Suadv dvactpopis Tatpomapaddtov, (19) &XA& Tinto aluarı Gc &uvod 
duœuou xal &omihou Xpıorod, (20) moosyvwouévov pèv 7d xataBoayc 
x6auov, pavepwBévroc 38 Er’ Eoxkrou vv ypdvev SV fuc. (21) tobs Gt 
adtod morobc cig Oedv thv Eyelpavra abröv Ex vexpdv xal SdEav adte 
ddovta, cce thy rlorıv buddy xal éanida elvat cic Geóv. 

As far as the verses which we are examining are concerned 
Nestle’s text, which is reproduced here, offers no variants. In the 
critical apparatus of Tischendorf’s edition, however, we also have 
the following: ® 


I. 8* read pOaprot instead of qOxprotc, while the same manuscript 
replaced &pyugio by &pyuptov, which must be regarded as a genitive 
of value. So qÜaproi; is not independent (cf. p. 14 and 50), but 
subordinate to the price of the silver. The translation should 
therefore read: “perishable silver", as we read in the Peshitta, in 
Luther, Moffat and the translation published by the Canisius- 
vereeniging.® This reading is contradicted by the vast majority of 
the manuscripts and early translations, and the fact that in ypuotw 
and atyat: the dative is retained, whereby the construction 
becomes somewhat crippled and broken. Furthermore, it will 
appear from the exegesis which follows that this is a reading deter- 
mined by a particular interpretation which is incorrect, for the 
meaning of Oaptots is no longer understood. 


8 Novum Testamentum Graece, ed. C. Tischendorf, ed. VIIIa critica maior, 
Lipsiae 1872, vol. II, p. 277. 

? Translations consulted: Vulgata, ed. Nestle*, 1921; Peshitta, ed. Bible 
Society, 1920; Statenvertaling (with notes), 1637; Vissering (with notes) 
21859; Synodale Vertaling (with notes), 1868; Leidsche Vertaling (with 
notes) 1912; Canisiusvertaling (with notes) 1938; A. M. Brouwer (with 
notes) 1938; in addition to these Dutch translations I have consulted the 
German one by Luther, the French one by Segond, the English Revised 
Version and Moffatt, not to mention the translations in the commentaries 
by Baljon, Van Nes and Windisch (see note 11). 
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2. The transposition of dvactpopñc matponapadétov has no 
exegetical significance. 

3. In C, ar and Cyril we read «à «io atgaxt in vs. I9. Some 
scholars have therefore felt the addition of the article to be neces- 
sary, although the majority disagree. It is interesting to observe 
that nearly all modern translations follow this undefensible reading 
either consciously or unconsciously. Only the Revised Version, 
Kühl! and van Nes are exceptions in not inserting the article. 
This is not yet the place in which to go into the exegetical tenor of 
such an addition. It should simply be pointed out that very many 
scholars regard the article as indispensable, although the text itself 
does not provide it. Is this a coincidence, or is it the result of a certain 
exposition which does not actually suit the text? The answer will 
emerge later. 


III. Survey of the present state of exegesis 


Whoever looks at the exposition of our text in various commen- 
taries 11 will soon realise that a great deal of attention has been 
devoted to it, but that virtually the same parallels are always 
being offered and the same possibilities considered. This does not 


10 E. Kühl in his commentary which will be mentioned in note 11. 

. * Commentaries consulted: the Greek church in: J. A. Cramer, Catenae 
Graecorum Patrum in N.T., tomus VIII, Oxford, 1844; Calvin, ed. A. Tho- 
luck, tom. VII, Berolini 1831; Hugo Grotius in: Critici Sacri, tom. VIII, 
Amstelodami 1698; E. Kühl in: H. A. W. Meyer, Kritisch-exegetisches 
Handbuch’, Göttingen 1886; R. Knopf, in: idem.’, 1912; J. M. S. Baljon, 
De Katholieke Brieven, Utrecht, 1904; Ch. Bigg in: International Critical 
Commentary?, Edinburgh 1910; W. Vrede in: Die h. Schrift des N.T., Bonn 
1915; G. Wohlenberg in Zahn’s Kommentar®, Leipzig 1923; H. M. van Nes 
in: Tekst en Uitleg?, Groningen 1926; S. Greydanus in: Kommentaar op hel 
N.T., Amsterdam 1929; H. Windisch in: Lietzmanns Handbuch zum NT, 
Tübingen 1931; A. J. Mason in: Ch. Gore, A New Commentary on Holy 
Scripture’, London 1932; F. Hauck in: Das Neue Testament Deutsch, Neues 
Göttinger Bibelwerk?, Göttingen 1937; U. Holzmeister, Commentarius in 
epistulas SS. Petri et Judae, 1 Epistula Prima S. Petri, in: Cursus Scripturae 
Sacrae III 13, Parisiis 1937. An extensive discussion by A. Ritschl is to be 
found in his: Die christliche Lehre der Rechtfertigung und Vevsóhnung?, 
Bd. II, Bonn 1889, p. 178-179, 222-223, 225 and 239. Furthermore there is 
a brief monograph on this passage which, oddly enough, is not mentioned in 
any of the commentaries I have consulted: J. Dalmer, Zu 1 Petri 18-19 in: 
Beiträge zur Förderung christlicher Theologie YI, 3, Gütersloh 1898, p. 77-87. 
A. Schlatter's commentary Petrus und Paulus nach dem ersten Petrusbrief, 
Stuttgart 1937, provides no explanation or elucidation of 1:18-19 or of any 
other point discussed in my essay which could cause me to alter what I 
have said. 
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dispense us, however, of the need to provide a survey of the present 
state of exegesis, for the choice of the expositors differs in detail 
even if they agree in the main. It is these differences which must be 
taken into consideration, for it is here that we see that scholars 
have spotted difficulties and have tried to get round them. Such 
a survey is also necessary in order to avoid the charge of levity, so 
frequently made whenever an exegesis differs from all current 
views. Suffice it to say that the interpretations that have been made 
to date have not been neglected: on the contrary, a meticulous 
confrontation of the text and the expositions has brought to light 
the questions which I shall be tackling. The following survey lays 
no claim to being complete or mentioning all the commentaries I 
have consulted, particularly those of previous centuries.?? I believe, 
however, that none of the points treated by those commentaries 
and relevant to my own study has been omitted. This is the 
main thing since my object is not to provide a catalogue of names 
but to gain an insight into the text and its context. For the sake 
of clarity I shall be following one of the most recent scholarly 
interpretations, that of Windisch. I shall not assume the concision 
of his Handbuch but shall elaborate on some of his brief statements. 
Deviations from, and additions to, this exegesis can then be ap- 
propriately mentioned at the right place, while matters which 
Windisch does not treat, but which others do, can be tackled 
afterwards. 

a) Cohesion. According to Windisch this verse is a part of a piece 
of baptismal paraenesis, i 13-ii 10. The verses 18-19 form the third 
motif (vs. 16 the first, vs. 17 the second) of an exhortation urging 
the addressees to lead a holy life, based on the memory of the 
redemption. 

Windisch, with whom Hauck agrees, sees here the appearance of 
a new idea coordinated with the preceding one, but does not mention 
the dependence expressed in the participle. Holzmeister establishes 
a link with the exhortation to holiness for which the redemption 
is the principal motive: the "excellentia" appears from four ap- 
positions, viz. a) from the price, vs. 18 and 19; b) from the condition 
from which we are redeemed, vs. 18; c) from the time (before the 
foundation of the world and at that time), vs. 20; d) from the 


12 This crucial passage has, of course, often been treated in a broader 
context, in N.T. Theologies, for example. I have mentioned only one such 
work. 
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glorious consequences, vs. 21. Many other expositors establish a 
close link with vs. 17 by regarding the participle construction 
18-19 either (x) as a motivation of “with fear": man will be urged 
on to so scrupulous a conduct by the knowledge of how high a 
price was paid for him (so Bigg, Mason, Greydanus), or (2) as a 
motivation of the “if you invoke as Father etc": the readers must 
think of how God has become their Father (thus Kühl, Baljon, van 
Nes). Knopf, who opts for the first possibility (he calls this a 
secondary cause; the first was God, the impartial judge), says that 
we should actually expect another sequel, viz. knowing "that you 
shall also be called to judgement". He speaks of a new idea—a 
reference to the Jove of God which must lead to gratitude and to a 
serious consideration of the readers’ duties. Wohlenberg regards 
this as possible, but gives a slightly different interpretation, viz. 
that the Christians possess the knowledge of how to live piously as 
obedient children before God their Father (r4a, 17a). Ritschl 
dismisses the first view in so many words because the “fear” had 
already received a motivation in the “if you etc.". Nor does he see 
a causal connection between the clauses of vs. 17, but declares his 
acceptance of the second explanation. Dalmer approached the 
matter from an entirely different angle. He points out that vs. 17 
forms a self-contained whole and requires no further addition, let 
alone such a one as is given in 18-19 (this would only have been 
necessary if the emphasis in the preceding sentence had been on 
“who judges impartially” or on "father", since there is no antithesis 
between “father” and “fear”, fear not being submissive, cf. ii 18; 
iii 2, 15). The fear is motivated by the fact that the Christians still 
live in exile and have not yet attained their hope. Unlike Hoffmann 
(whom he cites), he also excludes the possibility of a link with 
vs. 22 because, amongst other things, vs. 21 clearly marks the end 
of the sentence. After an extensive discussion of the following 
points he comes to the conclusion that vs. 18-19 do indeed belong 
to vs. 17 grammatically, but that judging from their content, they 
introduce an entirely new motif for the preceding exhortation. It 
would appear from iii r-7 that Peter did not attach excessive 
importance to grammatical precision. In order that his readers 
should not be scared away by his high demands and give up hope, 
he reminds them of the reason for their hope. Dalmer thus sees in 
vs. 14-17 an explanation of the first words contained in the theme- 
verse I3 dvalwokpevor ta boplas tHe Suxvolac budv, whpovtes Teleloc 
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éknicate, while vs. 18-21 are an elaboration of the last words thv 
pepouevyy div x&piv Ev dnoxaddıbeı "Incod Xptotod. 


b) Memory of the redemption through Christ's blood. Here Windisch 
refers to I Cor. vi 20 nyopéoOyte tıung; I Cor. vii 23 «js hyopoðnte 
and Tit. ii 14 Jesus Christ 8c £ócxev Exuröv trip hudy iva AvtTpM@oyTat 
Huss and nons dvoutas x«l xaÜxploy &xotü Axdv neprovciov. To him 
it is quite clear that the Christian doctrine of redemption is here to 
be compared to the ancient ransom of slaves through the deity, 
since the price is mentioned. For the nature of this ransom he 
refers to Lietzmann’s commentary on Gal. v 1.18 Lietzmann says 
that Deissmann 1 has again elucidated the ideas connected with 
this notion of “redemption” by comparing it to Greek legal customs 
known to us from Delphic inscriptions. These show that a slave 
could be freed by his master's receiving a ransom from the temple 
funds. The deity thereby buys the slave and gives him his freedom. 
At this point Lietzmann too refers to the above-cited passages in 
I Cor. and dismisses Th. Zahn's objection 15 according to which 
there is no question of a true ransom but only of a fictitious pur- 
chase, whereby the slave himself first had to pay the money to the 
temple, with the remark that we are not here concerned with 
details but with the prevailing thought pattern. In r Peter the 
price is not the money (cf. Is. lii 3 LXX, the injunction to Zion to 
loosen its fetters, örı tade Eyer xdprog Awpedy Enpaßnre, xal od 
uet& &oyuplou Aurpo70so0c), but the precious blood of Christ.!$ In 
ancient times, according to Windisch, men could name blood as a 
price since, in sacral dealings, money frequently replaced the 
original requirement of blood. He translates Aurpéw as “ransom”. 


3 H. Lietzmann, An die Galater? in: Handbuch zum N.T., Tübingen 1932, 
P. 36-37. 

14 A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten‘, Tübingen 1923, p. 271-281. 

15 Th. Zahn, An die Rómer!?, Leipzig 1910, p. 179 n. 51-p. 181 ad Rom. 
iii 24. In view of the fact that my own explanation follows completely 
different lines and lays no emphasis on ransom it is unnecessary to treat 
Zahn's objections in detail. A reference to this discussion is sufficient. 
Holzmeister agrees with Zahn as against Deissmann. 

15 Windisch refers to 1 Clement vii 4 (ed. K. Bihlmeyer, Tübingen 1924) 
àtevlowuev cig tò ala Xprorod xal yvdiuev de Zotw tivtov tH matel adbrod, 
être dtd thy quetépav awrnplav éxyvOev mavtl tH xdope uevavolac yhpiv Omhveyxev 
and xii 7 Rahab’s scarlet cord, Jos. ii, is a sign étt dix «o0 aluatos tod xvetov 
Adtpoots Zotar n&ow rois motevovaw xal EArtloucıv iml tov Oedv. But this 
reference is only valid if 1 Clement is definitely independent of 1 Pet. 
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In nearly all the other expositions we come across references to 
these same passages in Paul. This is part of the “eisernen Bestand" 
of the exegesis and it is in this light that the image is always 
considered. Sometimes other references are added, e.g. to Mk. x 45, 
Mt. xx 28 the Son of Man came to Sobvor thy puyhy adtod Abtpov 
avtt noAÀAGv; I Tim. ii 6 Jesus Christ ó dove éxuxóv Avriäurpov nto 
ravrav and other passages where Avtpdw or derivatives occur." 
The translation is usually “ransom’’, although some commentators 
follow the Statenvertaling and put “‘redeem” (Oort, van Nes, who, 
however, as appears from their notes, abide by the same inter- 
pretation). Whether the connection with the sacral manumission 
of slaves is regarded as a possibility (Hauck), or rejected decisively 
(Woblenberg, Greydanus}, ransom from bondage (Vrede) or 
slavery (since Chrysostom) is the generally accepted interpretation. 
Holzmeister leaves the choice between the two metaphors open. 
Wohlenberg, followed by Greydanus, agrees with Zahn, since 
Windisch’s view contains "so manche Unebenheiten und Wider- 
sprüche, dass sie als eine Entgleisung und Verirrung zu gelten 
habe”. He points out that the God of the Christians is not to be 
bought in the way that judges were bought by money and deities 
by sacrifices in Antiquity: the Christian is ransomed by precious 
blood. Greydanus does not go quite so far but says that the meaning 
follows clearly from the context. We may well sometimes be 
uncertain about whether Avtedm should be rendered by “dimittere” 
or “redimere”, but in this case there is no question of uncertainty. 
Everything points to the deliverance of Israel from Egypt: “that 
was, as it were, the fundamental deliverance of Israel, which is 
constantly being referred to", deliverance from slavery and from 
the Destroyer (an idea which can already be found in Grotius). 
Knopf sees simply a "gelàufiges Bild", introduced by Paul into 
Christian terminology, and adheres to Deissmann's interpretation. 
There is no allusion to Is. lii 3 since that verse is completely dif- 
ferent. Bigg, too, here regards the redemption from Egypt as a 
historical type. Ritschl starts with the use of Autpéw in the LXX: 
it means “ransom”, but the Hebrew >x3 or 775 does not contain the 
idea of "purchase" so much as the idea of “deliver” and "liberate". 


17 Holzmeister names all these texts but will have nothing to do with the 
rationalistic view that Peter depends here on Paul. There is "similitudo in 
doctrina" but “magna differentia quoad formam". In LXX it is used of the 
earthly salvation wrought by God. 
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Thus the LXX has abandoned the etymological significance, and 
this is equally true of the N.T. (Acts vii 35; Lk. i 68; ii 38; Heb. 
xi 35; Eph. i 4; iv 30). Ritschl too sees the prototype in the deliver- 
ance from Egypt. In connection with the "active sins" mentioned 
here only the general idea of "liberate" can be right, not the more 
specific idea of “ransom”. Kühl argued against this view, saying 
that it does not do justice to the more detailed explanation of the 
price in vs. 18. Even Dalmer, who first left the question open and 
observed that the LXX offered both possibilities, agrees with 
Kühl in view of the fact that the price is mentioned so clearly. 
Windisch does not comment on the nature of the antithesis in 
these verses and does not discuss qÜxproic. This adjective has 
always been translated by “perishable (things)'". Baljon contents 
himself with the statement that the antithesis emphasizes the 
preciousness of the sacrifice. For pOaptotc Kühl refers to Winer, 18 
where we read that it could look as though we have an adjective in 
the plural going with two nouns, but in fact it is the main word: 
"silver or gold" must be regarded as an explanatory apposition. 
The notion ôxpré cannot immediately be connected with the 
concept of gold and silver (Grotius and others, including Holz- 
meister, refer to vs. 7 émoAbueva) ; it suggests that the author is 
thinking of the price, and Kühl continues: ‘Dieser Begriff der 
Vergänglichkeit ist massgebend für die richtige Auffassung der 
folgenden Versen, die den positiven Gegensatz dazu bringen, also 
von einem seinem Wesen nach unvergänglichen Lösegeld reden 
müssen". Greydanus says that the author gives as an example of 
things subject to corruption the least destructible namely gold and 
silver, mentioning the most precious last. Knopf also observes that 
some editors rightly put the apposition between brackets, but the 
price given here is higher, i.e. the precious blood of Christ. Van Nes 
writes as follows: “The ransom is considerably more precious than 
perishable gold and silver. On the contrary it is something im- 
perishable, something of a unique value, the precious blood". In 
Bigg we find this paraphrase: “Silver and gold ... are dross 
compared with the price paid for you". In his Gnomon 1 Bengel 
translates «wo simply as "incorruptibilis". This imperishability 
of Christ's blood, which is not self-evident, can be elucidated, as 


18 G. B. Winer, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms’, Leipzig 


1867, p. 491. 
19 J. A. Bengel, Gnomon Novi Testamenti, Stuttgart 1860, ad loc. 
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it was by Ritschl, by referring to the statements about His person 
in vs. 20-21 (so also Kühl, Dalmer and Knopf). Vrede simply 
speaks of the blood as a price of “unendlichem Werte" and Hauck 
writes: “das Kostbarste, was es gibt, das Blut des Erlósers, diente 
als Mittel zu ihrer Befreiung". Holzmeister, too, speaks of a "'pre- 
tium infinitum", as shown by the antithesis, viz. that the price 
does not consist of perishable things like gold and silver; he refers 
to Pelagius: "Si enim homo a servo parva pecunia comparato 
continuam exigit servitutem, quanto magis ille, qui nos sua morte 
redemit". I shall say more about this in section d (17 ff). 


c) What are we redeemed from? This is the uaralx &vacrpop} 
narponapkdoroc. Windisch translates the last term as “von den 
Vatern her überkommenen Wandel", but says in the explanatory 
notes that the word actually means "einem jeden von seinem Vater 
überliefert”, with reference to Mt. xi 27 r&vra wor raped66n or tod 
matpoc uov. For the Jews the heritage of ancestors was a ground for 
exculpation.? He then elucidates the meaning of natpomapadotog 
with certain parallels.?! u&catoc should be compared with Eph. iv 17 
das x«l tx evn mepumatet èv patordtytt tod vodg abrév and 2 
Clement xix 12 (ed. Bihlmeyer) xai goxotioueba mv Gidvorav b7d 
av éxOvutdy töv uaraiwv. This is indeed an allusion to idolatry, 
Acts xiv 15 edayyeiılönevor opc dd tobtov «Gv uatalwy ÈTLOTpÉPELY 
ent Gedv CSvtx and Lev. xvii 7 xai od Odcovoww et tàs Üuclac abtav 
rois patatorc, olg abrol éxmopvetovow öniow adrav. With great 
exactness Greydanus explains éx (cf. i 3, 22, 23; ii 9) with the 
words: "they were stranded already and had been captured, and 
therefore not only needed protection, but also deliverance, from’; 
hs that well known, dreadful. 

According to Baljon u&vatog was used in the LXX for Kw, Dan, 
TW, the insignificant character of a person or a thing. It is applied to 
idols (cf. Jer. ii 5). Wohlenberg provides plenty of synonyms: 
"eitlen, gehaltlosen, nichtigen Wandel, der zu keinem lebensvollen 


20 Billerbeck, III, p. 763. 

21 Clem. Homiliae XI 13: some say that they would be godless if they 
forsook the objects of worship inherited from their fathers; Diodorus, 
Bibl. Hist. IV 8, 5 unde thy matporapddotov edoéBerav Siapvadtrew; Philo, 
de spec. leg. IV 150 dgelarover yàp raides mapd yovéwy <dlya> Tüv obordy 
xXnpovouely Éôn nátpia, olc evetpdprnoay xal 2 abvóv oxapyévev ovveBidcav. We 
find more examples in Wohlenberg, p. 37, n. 80, who clings to the etymolo- 
gical significance. Knopf also referred to Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. IV 23, 10 narponapaSotov Éüoc “Pœuatov ‘Payator Giapuadrrovrec. 
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Ziele führte, vielmehr Tod und Verderbnis zu Ergebnis hatte". 
Kühl puts it differently: “der das Ziel góttlichen Wohlgefallens, 
dem jede &vasrpopn zustreben muss, nicht erzielt". Pagan life was 
devoid of content (Hauck); it was useless and fruitless (Greydanus, 
who also refers to Jas. i 26; Tit. iii 9; x Cor. xv 17; "this way of life 
lacked all solidity, substance, truth, salvation and was therefore 
struck by the curse"). Knopf thinks it possible that walking in sin 
("Sündenwandel") is meant in the passage, but he prefers to think 
of idolatry (in addition to the passages mentioned by Windisch, 
he refers to LXX Ez. viii 10; Hos. v 11). This is because idols are 
nothing (Rom. i 23), dumb (x Cor. xii 2), helpless images (Rev. 
ix 20). Vrede defines it as "den eitlen Gótzendienst der jeglichen 
sittlichen und religiósen Gehaltes entbehrte", while Holzmeister 
simply says that it amounts to "mala". He refers to Acts xiv 15, 
I Cor. iii 20 and other passages where the root appears indicating 
“rem moraliter malam”, idols in the LXX. Kühl is an exception to 
this chorus: he rejects the idea of paganism because of the subse- 
quent adjective (see p. 16 and 32 n. 34). But Dalmer too had re- 
jected this view, albeit for other reasons: in the Old Testament the 
idols themselves are indeed referred to in this way, but not their 
cult (he refers to 2 Chron. xi 15, besides the already mentioned 
passages) and in Eph. iv 17 the word may perhaps refer to idolatry, 
but it only implies the “Nichtigkeit und Haltlosigkeit", not the 
"Sündhaftigkeit". Thus, in 1 Pet. i 18 the lack of content is con- 
veyed (sin lacks content too), but it is not said that sin is an en- 
slaving power. Dalmer refers to the context in which ı Peter talks 
of the living hope (i 3, 13, 21). This also explains u&catoc: outside 
Christ their life was empty, for they knew no hope. “In Christo hat 
ihnen Gott eine Hoffnung geschenkt und damit hat ihr Leben einen 
Inhalt und ein Ziel bekommen". 

natporapköorog: we have already seen that Wohlenberg sticks 
strictly to the etymological meaning. Greydanus thinks this is 
wrong because Peter did not know the readers personally but had 
in mind their family circumstances. The uncleanliness (iv 13) had 
already been inherited by one generation from another. Kühl, 
Baljon and Knopf think that the influence of upbringing, education 
and example is what is implied. The word might refer to the Jewish 
ceremonial service (cf. Mt. xv 3), says Vrede, but this is unlikely, 
since Peter was writing to pagan Christians. Most exegetes, there- 
fore, see this adjective as an allusion to paganism (Baljon, Greyda- 
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nus, Knopf, Hauck, Holzmeister who adds: “cum vitiis ipsi 
continuo annexis"). Bigg explains this by referring to Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrepticus X, and Minucius Felix, Octavius VI, both 
dealing with the pagans’ objections to conversion to Christianity on 
account of their respect for their ancestral cult. The author would 
never have referred to Judaism in such a way, observes Wohlenberg, 
because the Jews respected tradition (Gen. xviii 19; Deut. vi 7; 
xi 19). Of the more recent exegetes Kühl is the only one who sees 
here a reference to the Jews, as he believes that the entire epistle 
was written to Jewish Christians, since the Jews, more than any 
other nation, stood under the ban of tradition. Precisely because 
they had a Law which had to regulate their life, their life could be 
called ''futile": it did not achieve its purpose. 

The idea expressed by the words as a whole is described by Hauck 
as follows: “‘“Verknechtung unter die Sünde und Eitelkeit ... Dass 
ihr Leben alles wertvollen Inhalts entbehrte, war der Jammer 
ihrer Heidenzeit ... Dass diese Lebensform ihnen von der Sitte der 
Vater ... aufgepragt wurde, bedeutete eine Knechtschaft unter das 
Gesetz der Massenwirkung (Sitte, Umwelt), von dem sich der 
Einzelne unmóglich selbst lósen kann. So waren sie Sklaven 
gleich ...". On these lines also Kühl, Vrede and Wohlenberg. The 
latter elaborates on the idea still further: they are bound in all 
sorts of ways “an den ganzen Wust heidnischen Götzendienstes und 
Aberglaubens, an die Schreckensherrschaft des Lasters und der 
Sünde (iv 3; ı Cor. v 9-13; vi 2-11) und demgemäss des Todes, des 
Kónigs des Schreckens (Job xviii:14) und des Teufels (Heb. ii 14)”. 
Holzmeister sums up: “culpa quae in tali vita moraliter mala per 
saecula continuata continebatur, exegit satisfactionem teste Rom. 
iii 25". According to Knopf Autp6 means ransom from slavery 
everywhere. The Lord or Master can be various things: Satan, 
demons, Sin, Death, etc. Since they were idolaters they had fallen 
into a life of sin (Rom. i 22 ff.) perpetuated by examples. Yet the 
last adjective refers, rather, to cultic observances. In this metaphor 
one would also expect to find the name of the Master from whose 
service the Christian is ransomed, but this is not the case. The 
&vaoteopy is not conceived personally as is &uapria or odp& in Paul. 
To the question: who was the Master? the first readers would 
undoubtedly have answered: Satan and the demons (I Cor. xii 2; 
X 19): then follows this remarkable concluding statement: “aber ob 
der Gedanke an die satanische Verknechtung wirklich hinter den 
Worten des Verf. steht, kann nicht mit Sicherheit gesagt werden’’! 
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d) The likening of Christ to a lamb without blemish. According to 
Windisch this is a way of introducing the Jewish concept of sacri- 
fice. Cf. Ex. xii 5 moéBatov tédkerov &poev Eviadarov Zotar utv’ dd 
TOY d&pvey xai THY Epipwv AnuecOe and Lev. xxiii 12-13 xai votvfjoeve 
Ev TH fjuépa. Ev j Av péonte Tò Jpayux, npóßartov Kuwpov éviavdorov eig 
ddroxadTapa TH xvpim xal thy Buotav adtod 900 Séxata oeÔtAENG 
dvarerounuévng Ev drat’ Boote ré xoptao. day chudiag xvpio as well 
as Is. hi 3 (see p. II) and lili 7 óc mpdBatov Ext cpayhy HyOy, xal 
dc duvèc évavtiov tod xcipovroc abtov &povoc, obtwc obx avolyer TÒ 
oröua «0x00, cf. Heb. ix 14 (see p. 3) and 26 vuvi 8$ &rak nt ouvtereta 
tv aleve cic deco The uaptiac dud THe Üvolac «drob negavépwtar. 
The most acceptable is the memory of the Paschal lamb “‘das mit 
seinem Blut und Fleisch die Erlósung aus dem Diensthause Aegyp- 
ten einleitete", cf. x Cor. v 7 xai yap tò m&oya fuv &x00v Xorotdc, 
with reference to O. Schmitz (see below p. 24 n. 24). The whole 
concept is related to the one in Paul, although there is not necessa- 
rily direct dependence. Cf. also E. Klostermann on Mk. x 45.” 

We now come to the second part of the antithesis in our verses. 
In the exposition of the first part various things have already been 
said about this point (see p. 13 f). Kühl writes: “das «(ptov dieses 
notwendigen und wirklich gezahlten Preises muss in der Unver- 
gänglichkeit bestehen”. This predicate (viz. the imperishableness) 
is elaborated in vs. 20-21, but also in the adjectives &pepoc xal 
&omoc: “unvergänglich dauern kann nur etwas, was unverworren 
ist mit befleckendem, sündhaftem Wesen; durch die Schuld- 
befleckung verfällt alles der @op&, der Christus als sündloser 
entnommen ist". That this thought can be expressed by these 
adjectives appears from Heb. ix 12-14 (see p. 3 and 1 Pet. i 4). 
alparı not only means death but the surrender of life in a violent 
death. Unlike Ritschl, Kühl does not consider the connection with 
the concept of sacrifice necessary. According to Greydanus &Xi& 
expresses a strong contrast. That tiuto¢ (valuable, precious, ex- 
pensive; then: honourable) should come first is simply for the sake 
of emphasis: "however precious silver and gold may be, blood, 
human blood, is of infinitely greater value, let alone the blood of 
Christ our Lord”. The article is omitted in order to stress the 
preciousness of the blood. Even Mason says: "the blood is infinitely 
more 'precious', as being that of the Messiah Himself". 


22 E, Klostermann, Das Markusevangelium® in: Handbuch zum N.T., 
Tübingen 1926, p. 122 f. 
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According to Kühl óc does not express a simple comparison but 
a truly existing relationship. We do not need to translate it as 
"durch kostbares Blut, wie es das Blut eines unbefleckten Lammes 
ist" but "durch kostbares Blut (Christi), kostbar, da es ja das Blut 
u.s.w. ist" (for the apposition placed first see e). duvédg can only 
be meant as an image, otherwise we would get the absurd idea that 
Christ's blood is as precious as that of a lamb. This is also how 
Baljon explains it, while, according to Knopf, it gives the reason 
(see vs. 14). 

In elucidating the apposition Windisch, as we saw, perceives the 
combination of a number of themes. Others have examined metic- 
ulously the various words in order to reach a more definite con- 
clusion. Kühl distinguishes three possible origins r) the O.T. 
sacrifice (Brouwer, for example, thinks of tbe sin offering, and 
refers to Jn. 1 29); 2) the O.T. Paschal history, so Ritschl; 3) Is. 
liii 7. After rejecting I and 2 he chooses the last. In rejecting 1 he 
points out that it is generally acknowledged that Is. liii was also in 
the author's mind, since the lamb only occupied a subordinate 
position in the sacrifices. äuœuoc LXX = nmn of the sacrificial 
animals, but never &omAog which always has a moral sense. äuwuoc 
can also be used in this way. In consequence both words can be 
explained in the same—moral—sense. At this point Kühl makes 
two important objections: "Eine Beziehung auf dem Opferritus 
liegt ... um so ferner, als der Gegensatz où pfaproïc auch nicht im 
mindesten darauf vorbereitet" (quite unlike Heb. ix 12-14) and 
above all that “die alttestamentliche Opfer wohl eine schuld- 
bedeckende, 'expiatorische, aber nicht redemptorische Bedeutung' 
... haben, wie sie durch édutpaOyte ... gefordert wird", as B. 
Weiss had already observed. Explanation 2 seems to be given by 
Avtedw and &pvóc. The lack of the article does not argue against it 
(the author may well have been thinking of a specific lamb, ac- 
cording to Baljon), but the different use of words does (N.T. tò 
r&oxa, Ex. xii LXX rpößerov, not &uvdc as here; &zwpog not in that 
context). Furthermore, the object of indicating the high value of the 
blood is not achieved in this manner: we would expect to hear 
something about the nature of Him, Who has given His blood. 
That is why Kühl chooses 3: that Is. liii had an influence on the 
Christology of the epistle appears from ii 22-24. This chapter has 
nothing to do with sacrifice, but deals with the patience (the image 
of the lamb) and the innocence (other expressions) of the Suffering 
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Servant of the Lord, clearly conveyed by the two adjectives (cf. 
Rev. xiv 5). Patience and innocence make this blood valuable. 
While Baljon accepted this interpretation it made no impression on 
others. Wohlenberg says that the allusion to Is. liii is nothing but 
an unimportant auxiliary idea. Because of the deliverance he thinks 
of the redemption from Egypt, Ex. xii. domAo¢ does not appear in 
the LXX, but in Symmachus' later translation, Job xv 15. Xuepos 
is often the same as n»n, which is translated by téketoc in Ex. xii, 
but which can really be regarded as an equivalent. An arbitrary 
lamb cannot have been intended since it must be connected with a 
single, fundamental deed of redemption coupled with the shedding 
of blood: that can only be the Exodus. That God had predestined 
the lamb is reminiscent of Jn. i 29 and 36 6 duvög tod Beoü 6 atpov 
mv &uapriav tod xdcuov. In order to strengthen his interpretation 
still further Wohlenberg also refers to the fact that the Paschal 
lamb had to be removed from the herd four days previously, Ex. 
xii 3-6, cf. preordained in vs. 20. By and large Greydanus gives the 
same interpretation, although he also adds a few comments of his 
own: äuouoc, without blemish, blameless (Num. vi 14; xix 2; 
Eph. i 4; Phil. ii 15, cf. 2 Cor. vi 3; viii 20; 2 Pet. ii 13) and &omtoc 
without stain (I Tim. vi 14; Jas.i27; 2 Pet. iii 14, cf. verb and noun 
of the stem vop- and omà- in the N.T.). The first of these words 
would then mean “the Lord's own condition ... His perfection in 
being, quality, nature, disposition, so that He was such that there 
was nothing reproachable about Him"; the second “tells us that 
He could not even be externally sullied by any fault" (this also 
tallies with Wohlenberg's opinion). However much he is tempted, 
attacked and misjudged in every way ... etc., He never lets Him- 
self do or say anything that is not right, cf. ii 23; Is. liii 7". This 
metaphor is taken from the deliverance from Egypt, for Is. liii is 
closely connected with the sacrificial service and consequently 
with the Paschal lamb: the yearly Paschal lamb was a memorial of 
the single Paschal lamb of the Exodus. That which belongs to- 
gether must not be split up. Vs. 18 points to this too. Kühl's 
objections are not valid because Avtpéw also stands for Israel's 
deliverance, Ex. vi 6; xv 13; Ps. cv 1o. Ex. xii on the Paschal 
lamb is substantially the same as 1 Peter: the Apostle did not need 
to quote it literally if he knew what happened at the Paschal 
feast. For &uwuoc in sacrificial terminology see Ex. xxix 1; Lev. i3; 
xiv Io, and elsewhere. 
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Knopf points out that first the price, the precious means, is 
treated, but that we then come to a new group of ideas: the atoning 
power of sacrificial death and blood. This was generally acknow- 
ledged in Antiquity, and it was with this that the frequently 
recurring idea of the purifying powers of Jesus’ sacrificial blood 
was connected in primitive Christianity. The Jewish and pagan 
cults kept these ideas alive or men clung to the atoning power 
because the gods had once marked out this path. Insofar as this 
thought was reflected upon it was referred to as substitution, gift 
and ransom (see the passages under b). “So sehen wir, dass wir es 
I Pet. i 18 f. mit übernommenem, längst geprägtem Gedankengute 
zu tun haben". The antithesis could be expected to be different, 
but although this is notfactually stated the imperishability is 
expressed in what follows; also what is said in vs. 19, determines 
the preciousness of the blood. Christ as Lamb is also mentioned 
elsewhere in the N.T. (for the passages see above). Jesus is likened 
to a Paschal lamb because He died on the Passover and because the 
deliverance of the Christians links up perfectly with the redemp- 
tion from Egypt. But this does not exclude other ideas since the 
blood of the Paschal lamb does not purify from sin; sheep and 
lambs do indeed appear in many pagan and Jewish lustration 
rites; the influence of Is. liii is unmistakable here as elsewhere 
(ch. ii); at this point, too, the author is clearly in a definite tradi- 
tion: in consequence much of the controversy over this passage 
vanishes: it is impossible to say which image has had the most 
influence. 

The view of Vrede and Bigg is similar to that of Windisch, 
although they emphasize the sinlessness suggested by the epithets. 
Bigg points out that Xucpoc was also applied to sacrificial animals 
by Philo (De agricultura 29) and used in a moral sense in Ps. xv 2. 
He answers the question of whether the Pascha is “ransom”, 
denying it on the one hand and confirming it on the other (as a 
type). He refers to a Midrash on Ex. xii 22: Israel is delivered from 
Egypt with the blood of the Paschal lamb and the blood of cir- 
cumcision. He regards the difference in words between Ex. xii and 
I Pet. “a mere superficial difficulty". According to Holzmeister the 
Apostle is referring to the price: ttutoç is a "vox Petrina”. After 
blood he explains: “Salvatoris, qui revera fuit hostia", and refers 
to Heb. ix and x. The dignitas of the sacrifice of the lamb (Is. liii 7; 
Jn. i 29-36; ı Cor. v 7; Rev.— without a closer specification of the 
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motifs) lies in the adjectives. These can express it "primum ab 
hostia arcet vitium internum, ob quod ipsa vituperari debet 
{(ugupouo. Mal. x, 7 s.), alterum maculam extrinsecus ei aspersam’’, 
a typical Petrine connection. Dalmer too sees an allusion to the 
value of the blood in the apposition. If it had been no more than a 
comparison with the Paschal lamb these words would be purely 
ornamental (against Ritschl). They designate the nature which the 
Paschal lamb possessed, but they do not explain why the blood is a 
ransom. The derivation from Is. liii 7 is not an adequate explana- 
tion: sacrifice and deliverance cannot be connected. Deliverance 
from a futile life to the rebirth of hope can indeed be associated 
with the idea of sacrifice: that our life is filled with new hope is due 
to the forgiveness of sins in Christ's blood. The sacrificial animal 
can indeed be äuœuos and we need not attach any importance to 
the fact that &ortXoc is never used of sacrifices, but only in a moral 
sense. Yet, in the idea of sacrifice, we find no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the value of the suffering, since "stainless" is purely 
ritual. Christ's death as a sacrifice points to the atoning significance 
and explains the ransom of guilt and entry into a new life. The 
apposition explains the value. The designation “lamb” does not 
follow from the sacrifice, since other sacrificial animals were also 
slaughtered, but from ii 22 f., influenced by Is. liii (cf. also vs. 
IO there). The guiltlessness explains the value: His obedience is the 
gift with which He has ransomed us. 


e) The placing of the apposition before Christ. Windisch does not 
discuss the matter. Other commentators rightly consider the 
question of why the apposition is in such an odd place, while in 
translations the genitive Xpiotod is always directly connected 
with atarı. This is because, according to Kühl, it is an explanation 
of “precious” and not of “Christ” (vs. 20-21). Knopf believes it to 
be necessary since an extensive apposition to Christ follows in 
vs. 20-21 and the link could not be made in any other way. Wohlen- 
berg finds this genitive connection unnatural and unprecedented, 
just as Hoffmann had said. He mentions the possibility of taking 
Xptoroù as an apposition to &uvod; “das óc diene dazu, die Kost- 
barheit des vergossenen Blutes daraus zu erklären, dass es das 
Blut des als Lamm bezeichneten Christus war". He adds, on the 
other hand, that an &uvóg &uwpog xat &omthos without an article in 
connection with s designating the nature of the object, could 
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hardly refer to a person who has paid with his blood: it is therefore 
understandable that sometimes an article or a demonstrative is 
inadvertently inserted. Another possibility is to take óc in a com- 
parative sense and to supplement atuarı; but there was no reason, 
indeed no justification, for calling the blood of a Paschal lamb 
precious, even if it were stainless. tiutov must refer to Christ's 
blood, otherwise «iyarı would have to be repeated again before 
“Xptoroÿ”: you have been ransomed with precious blood, and as 
blood has been shed by a lamb so it has been shed by Christ. But 
this completion before Xpiorod is "hart". Hoffmann's attempt to 
connect Xpictod xtA. as a genitive absolute with what follows 
violates the cohesion and is wholly unnatural. Wohlenberg himself 
regards 66 xtA. as a participle construction belonging to vs. 20, 
puts a semi-colon after «tuan, and translates and comments on the 
following words: “‘sintemal zu einem tadellosen und makellosen 
Lamme Christus vorherbestimmt worden war vor Grundlegung der 
Welt u.s.w." Greydanus mentions this view, as well as Bigg's 
remark (p. 4 of his commentary) that we have here a "nicety of 
style" also used by the great stylists of antiquity (he illustrates this 
with examples). He rejects also Hoffmann's explanation since no 
reason would then be given for the preciousness of the blood. In 
Kühl's interpretation this would follow trom the stainlessness and 
not from the fact that it is Christ's blood, which only comes in 
second place. Nor does Greydanus accept Wohlenberg's translation 
since this does not account for the preciousness of the blood; the 
death of the Lord, which is obviously what he has in mind, is not 
mentioned, while the train of thought is oddly fragmented. He 
consequently settles for the usual connection: the apposition comes 
first for the sake of emphasis. 


f) How can this death benefit others? Windisch sheds little light on 
this point (cf. his observations in b). In d) I discussed various views 
on the matter, but elsewhere we read remarks of a more conse- 
quential nature which, even if they do not get us much further in 
themselves, should be included for the sake of completeness. 
Mason said that the author does not explain this point (see vs. 2): 
“he rests upon the fact". Kühl too affirms that the questions have 
been left open: for whom is the suffering valuable? how can the 
blood of an innocent release us from the domination of sin? Not 
even the idea of sacrifice accounts for this. ‘‘Nur soviel ergibt sich 
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hieraus, dass für die Erlósung aus der Macht der Sünde durch 
Christi Tot die freiwillige Uebernahme und die Unschuld desselben 
in Verbindung mit der Heiligkeit des damit beschlossenen Lebens 
von wesentlicher Bedeutung ist", says he in agreement with 
Sieffert. This should exhort the readers to moral behaviour (cf. 
vs. 18 eidérec); the more specific explanation only comes in vs. 20- 
21 which return to the idea of vs. 3, as an explanation of Christ. 
Here, too, lies the answer to the question of why Christ's blood had 
this effect: because it is the blood of a saviour whose life does not 
cease with death. It therefore has “dauernde, unvergängliche 
Bedeutung, durch die Gewissheit, dass er lebt, werden wir zu einer 
lebenskráftigen Hoffnung wiedergegeben". This refers back to 
vs. 3 and 13. To Baljon it is not clear how we should regard this 
event, whether as a declaration of solidarity or otherwise. The 
author only refers to the innocent, holy, voluntary nature of this 
death in connection with his ethical purpose, in order to stimulate 
the readers to live in fear. Wohlenberg seeks the solution in the 
“blameless” and "stainless" character of Christ, whom nobody has 
ever accused of sin and who has never succumbed to any temptation. 
That was why His life could be given in death as a cause of freedom, 
why it could serve as the ransom which the readers had experienced. 
Greydanus, however, thinks it impossible that the blood should be 
precious simply because it has come from a stainless lamb, and 
gives his interpretation which has already been mentioned in 
section d. "In redemptione mundi", says Holzmeister, "virtus 
salvans sanguini Christi tribuitur", as elsewhere in the N.T.: the 
reason is that Christ sacrifices Himself (Heb.). But Peter provides 
no scholarly elaboration, he simply records the fact of redemption. 
According to Hauck the ancient concept of blood and its powers of 
atonement were clear enough to the first readers and did not raise 
any problems. If this idea is alien to modern readers we need only 
think of the eternal truth “dass es nichts Hóheres gibt als den 
wirklichen Einsatz des Lebens und dass solcher Hóchsteinsatz auch 
gewiss nicht ohne Wirkung bleibt”. Christ's death is an application 
of this law: His blood is the symbol of His unreserved sacrifice. 
That is why He has power over souls. "Durch seine gottreue 
Hingabe führt er sie zu einem Bruch mit der Sünde, der es Gott 
ermöglicht, Gnade walten zu lassen"! With this splendid piece of 
“Umdeutung”’ this survey is concluded. 

To sum up. By and large we can distinguish between four types 
of explanation in the current state of exegesis: 
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1. Dalmer, who clearly saw the weakness of the most widely 
accepted view—the combination of two different types of images — 
but who has remained alone with his own explanation: “das Blut 
Christi ist Opferblut, es ist eine Gabe, die Gott dargebracht ist zur 
Sühnung unserer Sünden, und damit ein Lósegeld, durch das unsere 
Schuld bezahlt ist. Dadurch sind wir von dem nichtigen Wandel 
befreit, dem wir verfallen waren, solange wir durch unsere Schuld 
von Gott geschieden waren und daher nicht unsere Hoffnung auf 
ihn setzen konnten". 

2. Wohlenberg and Greydanus also take as their starting point 
the ransom from the paltry power of sin, which is compared to the 
Egyptian house of bondage. Just as Israel is rescued from it through 
the Paschal lamb, so the Christians are rescued through the sin- 
lessness of their Lord. 

3. Kühlsees in ı Pet. i 18-19 the explanation of how God became 
the Father of the Christians: viz. by ransoming them from the 
Jewish ceremonial service through the obedience and patience of 
Christ the Suffering Servant. By and large Baljon agrees with this 
interpretation, although, according to him, the power from which 
men were rescued was not Judaism but paganism. Van Nes goes 
in the same direction, but he does not altogether exclude other 
possible explanations: the author is more eager to provide a moral 
exhortation than a dogmatic utterance. 

4. The most widely accepted view, however, is that of the 
ransom from paganism in which (and this is characteristic) two 
metaphors are combined —the sacral manumission of slaves of the 
Greek world and the O.T. concept of sacrifice. Various themes are 
intermingled in this O.T. concept. 

Knopf based himself primarily on the fact that the author was 
working with traditional material, which would explain why he no 
longer saw the images. This same interpretation can be found in 
Windisch, Bigg, Vrede, Brouwer, Holzmeister and Hauck. We also 
find this view in various monographs on the concept of sacrifice in 
the N.T. ?? Thus O. Schmitz ?* writes that this passage constitutes 


?3 Thus also P. Feine in his Theologie des Neuen Testaments?, Leipzig 1919, 
p. 509-510; in 1 Pet. iii 18 the idea of the purifying of sins by the sprinkling 
of blood (see also i 2) connected with i 18; the later doctrine of atonement 
uniting various different elements is closer than the idea of Mk. x 45. In 
the background we have Is. lii 3, but with ''lamb" the author has Is. liii 7 
in mind, with the attribute Lev. xxii 19 ff. That &orıkog should appear 
nowhere in O.T. sacrificial terminology is irrelevant since it was a word 
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"das klassische Beispiel für die Verschmelzung der beiden Bilder 
vom Loskauf und vom Opfer, die in echt volkstümlich ausmalender 
Weise dadurch besonders wirksam gemacht wird, dass das kostbare 
Blut Christi so vergánglichen Dingen wie Silber und Gold gegen- 
übergestellt wird". In the apposition Christ is designated as the 
Lamb who satisfies all the legal requirements. This may be rem- 
iniscent of the Paschal lamb (suggested by the connection of vs. 13 
with Ex. xii:1r 2? at dcqvec buddy reptelwouévor at the eating of the 
Passover; the quotation from Lev. xi 44-45 xai a&yracOjocobe xal 
&ytor Eoeode. Ovi &ytóc ein. yò xbpuoc 6 Ocóc Sudv twice repeated in 
vs. I6 and édvtpaOyte in vs. 18). But such an "Einzelausdeutung" 
will not do, since the terminology does not tally with the LX X.?6 
The main theme is the ransom whereby the sacrificial blood serves 
as the price, for “nicht einmal darin braucht man eine leise durch- 
schimmernde Erinnerung an das Passah zu finden, dass hier nicht 
von der Sündensühne, sondern von der Befreiung aus dem Bann 
der váterlichen Traditionen im weitesten Sinne die Rede ist". 
Although he puts it differently, Wenschkewitz ? too agrees with this 
interpretation (ransom, price — sacrificial blood, motifs: Paschal 
lamb, Is. liii 7. The expressions ğuwuoç and &omaAog originally 
designated cultic virtues, but are here "umgedeutet". tédctog and 
&uwpog are equivalent. Cf. Ex. xii 5 and Lev. xxii 12 ff. The 
notions have lost their original meaning). 

This, then, is a sufficiently complete survey of the present state 
of exegesis. The views of scholars which are not mentioned are 
covered by the interpretations that are treated. 


taken from the vocabulary of primitive Christianity. One can refer, too, to 
1 Cor. vi 20; vii 23; religious liberation is also a moral one. 

24 O. Schmitz, Die Opferanschauungen des spätern Judentums und die 
Opferaussagungen des Neuen Testaments, Tübingen 1910, p. 236. F. Büchsel 
(note 57 f.) also sticks to the exegesis with ransom. 

25 Not Lev. xii 11, as Schmitz, op. cit., p. 236, wrongly puts. 

2% LXX: rpéBarov instead of &gvóc; that MY is rendered by both words 
in LXX (cf. Lev. xii 8; Num. xv 11; Deut. xiv 4) does not invalidate this 
argument, as Spitta claimed, since the author cites the LXX throughout. 

27 H. Wenschkewitz, Die Spiritualisierung der Kultusbegriffe Tempel, 
Priester und Opfer im Neuen Testament, Angelos—Beiheft 4, Leipzig 1932, 
p. 160-161. Also Hauck in: Kittel IV, p. 836, seems to share this view. The 
image of the immaculate sacrificial animal is elevated “aus der rituell- 
kultischen Sphäre in die rein sittlich-religióse", in keeping with the ''Ge- 
samtcharakter der nt. lichen Religion". 
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IV. Assessment of the current interpretations 


In the previous chapter I deliberately avoided making any 
criticisms and limited myself to reproducing the opinions of others. 
It is better to let those who have won their spurs in the domain of 
exegesis speak for themselves. It is, of course, immediately evident 
that there is very little agreement. The commentary of one scholar 
contradicts the views of another. This shows that the difficulties 
are noticed and scholars either try to skirt them or seek a combina- 
tion of possibilities which embraces the elements of truth con- 
tributed by their predecessors. In formulating an assessment it will 
not be necessary to examine each stone of this mosaic of views 
through a magnifying glass. Certain questions arise in a comparison 
between the text and the expositions to which no answer—or at 
least no satisfactory answer—appears. Nowhere do we find an 
all-embracing explanation. The questions which come up make it 
superfluous to expend many words on criticism, especially since the 
forced nature of the current interpretations is often obvious at 
first reading. What follows, moreover, will inadvertently contain 
the necessary criticisms. 

In the most widely accepted interpretation of 1 Pet. i 18-19 (4) 
we are dealing with a “metabasis eis allo genos". Now, people 
often take this for granted and base themselves on the use made 
of various themes of our text as they have been elaborated in 
later church doctrine. But is this really the only possible approach? 
Is this deadlock not the result of an erroneous view? Is not the fact 
that such a “metabasis” is assumed proof that no way to interpret 
the text as it stands is found? Knopf sensed this and came up with 
something about “current notions", but that is little more than a 
subterfuge. Even the combination of different concepts applicable 
to the “lamb” can only be accepted when there is no other way out. 

Wohlenberg and Greydanus make us shudder when we see how 
many words they require to express their views and what an 
elaborate content they attribute to some notions. They bring to 
mind something Professor van Nes once said in a lecture about a 
certain commentator: “Fhe man uses so many words that we can 
be sure he doesn't know the answer”. 

The expositions which we have been considering so far stem on 
the whole from some preconceived ideas, translations and identifica- 
tions, for which there seems to be some justification, but which, 
when applied, do not fit convincingly into the whole. This is 
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particularly clear in the case of Knopf and his repeated comment 
“we would expect ...", when we actually find something else. 
In consequence scholars have long been ransacking their brains to 
make some sense out of the passage in question. The following 
points will give an idea of what I mean: 

I. Autpóc is of course translated to mean “ransom”. Only 
Ritschl tried, a long time ago, to translate it as "deliver". He 
found no support, however, only opposition, so obvious was the 
idea of ransom in connection with gold and silver. Now, it is certain 
—and every commentator senses it—that this interpretation 
cannot be carried through till the end since the term is nowhere 
connected with sacrifice. Yet people continue to consider ‘‘ransom”’ 
and '"'deliver" as alternatives. 

2. pOxptotc has been translated by everyone without exception 
as "perishable things". How could it mean anything else when it 
has this meaning wherever it appears in the N.T.? But then we 
would expect “imperishable things” as an antithesis—and this we 
do not find. Instead we have “precious”, not even a superlative as 
some have secretly tried to make it in their transcriptions. These 
two terms, “precious” and "imperishable", cannot be equated, 
although we might wish to equate them and although Bengel 
blithely did so. Efforts have been made to bring about this identi- 
fication for, as Kühl says, imperisbability must be expressed some- 
where in the appositions. Scholars have therefore either used the 
appositions in vs. I9, or vs. 20-21, from which, moreover, the 
identification had to be conjured by dint of verboseness. Why 
“blood” should be more precious than “gold and silver" is not 
altogether clear—history would tend on occasion to prove the 
contrary —even if it is the blood of the Messiah. Why this blood has 
an imperishable force is not clear either. The commentaries, too, 
show us how all sorts of words can be applied without offering any 
satisfactory solution. The entire antithesis between 18 and 19 is 
far from successful. 

It is odd that scholars should be so firmly convinced of the 
meaning of gdaprots that they rarely even attempt to account for it. 
Yet wherever else the word q0«próc appears in the N.T. (x Cor. 
i 23; ix 25; xv 53 and 54; I Pet. i 23) it means "corruptible". On 
each occasion, however, it is in contrast to &pOaptog "incorrupt- 
ible". Our author seems to be acquainted with this antithesis 
(i 23: oùx &x orropäs pÜapric &AAX &qoUkorov), but does not use it here. 
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Nor is he unfamiliar with the word &pOaptoc, judging from iii 4. 
This raises the question of whether we can pass rapidly over this 
point and content ourselves with the current translation. 

3. In the explanation of &vaorpopn everyone immediately speaks 
of slavery or the power of sin. It is enough to look at the extensive 
discussions reported in III c. What is odd is that 1 Peter does know 
the words &uapria (ii 22, 24; iii 18; iv I, 8) and 980020 (ii 16 of God, 
but we do not encounter the Pauline antithesis: slave of sin—slave 
of God), but uses &vaorpopn, a neutral word meaning “way of life" 
which gains colour from the appositions (i 15, 18; ii 12; iii I, 2, 16). 
That this word was of special significance for r Peter emerges from 
the fact that it appears thirteen times in the N.T., six of which are 
in this epistle (see also i 17, the verb). Moreover, "futile" and 
"inherited from the fathers" cannot be equated with “sin” without 
further ado. Knopf is right in saying that we should expect the 
name of the master from whose service the slave is released, but we 
do not find it. Are we not being overhasty in determining the 
content of the word in this case too? 

4. Nor do scholars know exactly what &uvés means and to what 
it refers. There are various possibilities in the O.T., for it has rightly 
been pointed out that it is there that we must look. Either one of 
them is chosen and we are then dissatisfied because not everything is 
covered by it, or we inject it with some element from every possible 
explanation and are still not satisfied. It cannot be a sin offering 
because, according to Lev. iv 32, that must be female. The ap- 
pended adjectives, above all, prove this not to be so: they clearly 
designate the nature of the lamb but, in one way or another, they 
must have an ethical significance and express a quality of Christ 
(how forced this view is appears from the explanations of Greydanus 
and Hauck in Kittel's Dictionary, where the conversion takes place 
in a trice). 

5. It has already been observed that the apposition involving a 
simile is in a very odd place in the context (see III e), whereby 
the genitive link is interrupted. We also speak "automatically" 
(Wohlenberg) of “the” blood, whereas the article does not appear in 
the Greek. Is this small addition not an important symptom 
showing that we really feel something is wrong, as had already 
been sensed in Antiquity (see II)? Is it impossible to stick to the 
traditional sequence? 

6. Finally, even the link with vs. 17 entails difficulties, as we 
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saw clearly in III a. For neither the connection with “with fear", 
nor the combination with “if you invoke as Father etc.", nor the 
introduction of a “new motif", are satisfactory. The first two 
possibilities were confuted earlier; the last (Windisch) does not 
account for the participle construction which, however we look at 
it, implies some kind of dependence, and not something uncon- 
nected. 

In studying the exegesis to date we get an ever stronger impres- 
sion that, frequently though it has been presented, in however 
many ways it has been illustrated or accepted as self-evident, there 
is something forced about it. This exegesis is not acceptable unless 
we have followed every possible line of investigation, and the object 
of the following pages is to show that this has not been done hith- 
erto, just as some of the questions discussed above have brought 
to light a few lacunae (this is particularly true in the case of 
qOxocoic). The root of the evil seems to lie in the fact that if we 
start with the idea that Auvpóc means “ransom”, either consciously 
or unconsciously we will interpret this passage in I Pet. in the light 
of Paul's words in 1 Cor. vi 20; vii 23, which are constantly quoted 
as parallels. Now, it is perfectly obvious that ı Pet. and x Cor. use 
entirely different words. Thus we must first demonstrate that 
here similar ideas are indeed present. This has not been done since 
the parallel has been taken for granted, and the exposition of 
I Pet. i 18-19 on this basis is riddled with difficulties. The difficulties 
appear in every clause of the passage and have a cumulative effect. 
Even a derivation from Is. lii 3, which seems to have a similarity, is 
difficult to defend. As Knopf has pointed out Is. lii 3 presents a 
completely different antithesis from 1 Pet. and we have to go a long 
way round in order to bring them together (on the one hand 
Sewpecv, on the other precious blood; we must then argue: in Is. it 
means “out of mercy" and that is also the idea in x Pet.). But are 
we still practising exegesis? 

Finally, the question is: has the author “seen” his images? Can 
we talk of "Umdeutung" or are we dealing with a true simile? 
Until we have some evidence to the contrary we would do well to 
accept the fact that the author knows perfectly well what he is 
writing about and how he is expressing it. Our objective should be 
to find the reality behind these words—and we must not be too 
easily satisfied. 

To a greater or lesser degree all the attempts at explaining the 
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text which have come to our notice (and they show the accepted 
view of contemporary N.T. scholarship) are more or less open to 
these objections, albeit not always to the same ones. But when we 
shake the foundations the edifice crumbles. We must therefore look 
for a solution which can meet these objections. 


V. An attempt at a new explanation 


The only correct method is to treat all the available explanations 
with the utmost caution and not apply them indiscriminately in an 
endeavour to make something of them. People appear to forget one 
thing—the first readers thought in Greek and their minds were 
attuned to the nuances offered by that language. Furthermore, there 
is always the possibility that a certain image was particularly alive 
to them because they were acquainted with a reality which has been 
lost to us, the historical data concerning it being either very scarce 
or having disappeared completely. We must therefore ask ourselves 
which possibilities were offered by the Greek language, and we 
must leave the meaning of the words open for the time being, 
until an opportunity arises to link one word to another in the same 
context and form a self-contained whole. 

Only when it is not possible to find an interpretation which 
meets all the objections mentioned in IV, is it advisable to resort to 
auxiliary constructions like the ones abundantly provided by the 
commentators. We must also try, then, to interpret this passage in 
itself, without relying on parallels in other writers which might be 
no more than apparent. Only when this does not seem possible can 
we try to find a satisfactory exegesis by taking other writers as our 
starting point. 

I thought it worth mentioning these considerations since the 
basic truths of the exegetical method often seem to have been 
forgotten. Of course, I gratefully acknowledge having learnt a 
great deal from the commentaries I have listed, and I shall be 
making use of various pieces of information provided by the 
expositors mentioned in III, although I shall be adopting a very 
different approach. I shall first examine the clauses of the text 
analytically (A) and shall then provide a synthesis (B). Although 
there will frequently be an interplay of elements, these two ap- 
proaches should be distinguished from each other, albeit not 
separated. 
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A 


I. There is an old rule which we learnt at school: in translating 
long sentences we must start with the main clause. In this case we 
must concentrate on vs. 17 èv 968m tov týs mapouxac Sudv ypóvov 
&vaorpäpnre = “conduct yourselves with fear throughout the time 
of your exile" (R.S.V.). Peter writes to Christians who are réporxot 
and raperiônuor (ii II); they are like exiles in this world, a familiar 
primitive Christian idea.2® I shall later define the concept more 
closely (see p. 72 ff): sutfice it to say for the time being that this is 
the idea which first appears in the word rapoıxi«. How must they 
behave in this world, where they are like exiles? That the author 
was particularly concerned with this &vastpopn appears from the 
frequent use he makes of the word (see IV 3). They must conduct 
themselves “with fear", cf. also iii 2 émomtedoavtes thy èv pou 
dyvhv dvaorpoptv buév. This word can just mean "fear", "being 
afraid", as in Rom. viii 15; x Jn. iv 18. But it is also the LXX 
translation of the word central to O.T. piety, the nvv-nwwm = 
fear of the Lord, the true attitude of the pious man towards his 
God (an idea particularly clear in the Book of Proverbs, but also in 
Psalms and elsewhere).? It has the same meaning when used in 
later Judaism too.% We see it very clearly in our epistle in ii I7: 
fear God (a quotation from Prov. xxiv 21), and in many other 
passages in primitive Christian literature.?! An indicative example is 
1 Clement xxi 8 (ed. Bihlmeyer, p. 48) on the upbringing of children: 
let them learn xàc ó péBoc adrob xard xal uéyac xal oalav navras 
tovg èv adré óclwç &vxotosgouévouc Ev xaDap& Siavota. In a primitive 
Christian text this means: the right relationship to God, dependence, 
but without anxiety. As long as they are in exile on this earth, 
this is the way they must live if they "invoke as Father him who 
judges each one impartially according to his deeds". Although 
they can speak to the Holy One, the Judge of the living and the 
dead, as their Father, this does not entitle them to continue in 


28 See Heb. xiii 14; 1 Clement inscr., with the important note by J. B. 
Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers?, Y 2, London 1890, p. 5-6, and Bauer, 
Sp. 1043 and 1048 resp. naperlönuog and m&potxoc. 

29 Cf, B. Gemser, De Spreuken van Salomo I in: Tekst en Uitleg, Groningen 
1929 p. 28, and J. Pedersen, Israel. Its Life and Culture, Copenhagen- 
London, 1940, ITI-IV, p. 624-627. 

30 G, F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era?, Cam- 
bridge (Mass) 1932, II, p. 96-98. 

31 Cf. Bauer, Sp. 1430 s.v. poßéo za, and: Sp. 1431, s.v. p6Boc 2 b.a. 
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their former ways (iv 3-6): they must live in fear, in awe. This 
expresses their condition as Christians. 

Now, it is noteworthy—and it has not been fully appreciated in 
the exegesis which has been produced so far—that an &vaorpopn is 
again mentioned in the subordinate clause in vs. 18. So this is 
obviously an echo of the one in vs. 17. Whenever a link is established 
everyone tries to see how this can be the motivation of the “with 
fear" or of the fathership of God. Now, this way of life is designated 
as "futile" in vs. r8. Consequently the following parallelism 
emerges: dvaotpopn èv póß and dvactpoph patata. They are 
delivered from the latter in one way or another (the precise meaning 
of Avtpéw may be left aside for the time being, but it does contain 
the idea of “deliver”’). They have thus gone over from one to the 
other. And they are well aware of this (eiööres). In the verses 17-18 
two kinds of &vaotpopñ are therefore set against each other: a 
futile one and a Christian one. This is the first datum, and since it 
comes out of the basic idea of the main clause it is very probably of 
great significance. 


2. What is this dvactpopy? uaraix and mutponapadotoc. Their 
way of life had been learnt at home and it was “futile”. Although 
the last word has nothing to do with idolatry 3? there can be no 
doubt that &vaxorpopn means paganism and that the readers had 
a pagan period behind them. i r4 rats npôtepov év tH dyvoia Sudv 
nuuts and iv:3 &gxevóc Y&p ó napeAnAudias ypévos tò Boinux 
TOv éÜvÀv xateroyéo0a. are decisive.933 We thus find that the ac- 
cepted view of contemporary N.T. Introduction is that the re- 
cipients of the epistle were pagan Christians.?^ There has therefore 
been a conversion from paganism to Christianity. But although this 
paganism is devoid of content there is nothing in the expression 


32 On this word see O. Bauernfeind in: Kittel, IV, p. 525-530. 

33 Cf. the commentaries in Joco. Kühl's exegesis, according to which Jews 
were being alluded to here too, rests on errors. Amongst the sins in ch. iv we 
also find eld$wAoAarpete. 

34 See, for example, Th. Zahn, Einleitung in das N.T.?, Leipzig 1907, II, 
P. 7; J. Moffatt, An Introduction to the Literature of the N.T.?, Edinburgh 
1918, p. 328-329; H. Appel, Einleitung in das N.T., Leipzig 1922, p. 105-106; 
P. Feine-J. Behm, Einleitung in das N.T.®, Leipzig 1936, p. 237; A. Jü- 
licher-E. Fascher, Einleitung in das N.T., Tübingen 1931, p. 191. An 
extensive confutation of the views of B. Weiss and Kühl, the only scholars 
of the last fifty years who regarded the readers as Christians who had once 
been Jews, is to be found in Knopf's commentary, p. 1-6. 
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itself which points to hard “Sündenknechtschaft” in a general 
sense. Scholars read that into it. The author of this expression had 
a very special moment of history in mind. What he means is that 
they lived first as pagans in a yatai avacteopy and must now live 
as Christians in &veorpop év qófico. That much is clear enough for 
a start. We can hold on to that and I shall go into the meaning in 
greater detail later (see p. 48 f). 


3. We now come to one of the two main points—the antithesis. 
By which means does the conversion not take place and by which 
means does it take place? What prevents it and what brings it 
about? It cannot be denied that in the second part of the antithesis 
something is said about a lamb which is strongly reminiscent of 
sacrificial terminology. “Blood”? on its own can be submitted to 
various interpretations, but the apposition which follows imme- 
diately (this must not be forgotten!), and which is therefore 
closely connected to it, reads “of a lamb". The definite article, 
moreover, is lacking. An exegesis which, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, reads “the” lamb is adding something incorrectly and on the 
basis of no evidence. To derive this motif from Is. liii, as Kühl 
wished to do, is particularly dangerous since there is no question of 
blood in Is. (the tertium comparationis in 1 Pet.) but of silence (as 
much as three times: twice odx &volyer tò otôua; &pwvoc), and 
therefore, if we like, of patience. Furthermore, we can take it that 
the adjectives are there for some reason. They do not suggest 
“patient suffering": the first, as we know from the O.T., has a 
cultic-ritual significance whenever it appears in connection with 
"]amb" or another sacrificial animal. How it has been possible to 
reinterpret these words is a mystery. Kühl did so because, as we 
saw, &omthoc does not appear in the sacrifical terminology of the 
LXX. And since, when it is used elsewhere in primitive Christian 
literature, it has a moral significance, he interpreted the two 
adjectives in I Peter in the same way. Dalmer and Feine do not 
regard the first point as an objection (see III d and f). They are 
right because it is clear that where the word &omdocg means “without 
stain” the moral meaning can only be a derived one. Moreover, we 
know since Deissmann that Biblical Greek cannot be artificially 
isolated and that we cannot accept specific meanings unless they 
have first been proved to be correct. We must remember that the 
apposition àc čuvoð dumpov xal &omihou comes first, and that 
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Christ should be taken as an explanation of these words rather than 
vice versa. As they stand, they cannot be taken to refer to the 
nature of Christ without further investigation, but must be regarded 
as designating the nature of the Lamb. 

These words do not appear in the Greek sacrificial cult and 
terminology. We do indeed read that even there the sacrificial 
animal must be “von der besten Beschaffenheit". “Weder ein krankes 
noch ein durch irgendeinen Fehler verunstaltetes Tier eignete sich 
zum Opfer” .35 It must be pure,% but other terms are used to express 
this, such as xadapa óħóxňxpa, Plutarch, de def. orac. 49: xadapöv ... 
xal &oivès xai Adıkplopov; Pausanias X 35, 7: &vev vócov; Lucian 
wept Üuctv 12: évreñéc. There is therefore a material similarity 
with the sacrificial cult of the O.T. But the requisite words are 
not to be found. We find äuwuoc, however, in the LXX, the Bible 
used by I Peter.?” It appears there 86 times, 49 of which are in 
the Pentateuch, all in Lev. and Num. (except for Ex. xxix 1 
(twice) and 38), where it is a translation of mo (stain) + a negation 
(this might have affected the choice of the word) and avan. This 
last word is also rendered as téAe1oc and also means "morally per- 
fect”. It signifies that something really is as it should be, and can 
be applied in all sorts of domains.?? With reference to a sacrificial 
animal it means that it satisfies the requirements and is without 
any physical blemish (various passages are mentioned in III d; 
Philo too uses it of sacrificial animals, e.g. de Sacrif. Abel 51, Cohn- 
Wendland I p. 222; de somniis I 62, C-W III p. 218: x&xst Ovew tà 
Ohoxaut@pata x«i Ta owTypia xal tas Mas auouovc Üuctac évéyev; 
de Agricultura 130 C-W II p. 121: tva ğuwua xoi down Tpootynrat 
10 Bou t lepeia).?? 

Before giving a clear example of the meaning of &swpos in the 
LXX I should first say a word about &omaAoc. It does not appear 


35 p. Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusaltertiimer®, München 1920, p. 121 
(with a list of references). 

3 Th. Wächter, Reinheitsvorschriften im griechischen Kult in: Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten IX 1, Giessen 1910, p. 12-13. 

37 See Appel, op. cit., p. 106. Amongst his objections to the authorship of 
the Apostle Peter we read: “‘die ausschliessliche Benutzung der 70 und be- 
sonders die wiederholt wahrnehmbare unbewusste Anlehnung an dieselben". 
See also Feine-Behm, Einleitung, p. 239 and M. Jones, The New Testament 
in the Twentieth Century?, London 1934, p. 337. 

38 On DAN see the note by J. Pedersen, /.c., I-II, 1926, p. 528. 

3? On the use of &uwpog see F. Hauck in: Kittel IV, p. 836, and Bauer, 


Sp. 79. 
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in the LXX but in the later “improved” translation by Sym- 
machus,# in Job xv:15, where the LXX reads xaOapdc. 

Professor Dr B. A. van Groningen was so kind as to tell me that 
it is a rare word in Greek, which neither appears in association with 
a cult nor has an ethical meaning in secular usage. It is used of a 
horse, a stone, a quince or peach, and, metaphorically, about a man: 
free of danger." It simply means without stain, pure. For the 
understanding of our text it is important to look at 2 Pet. ii 13 
where pédpos and oníAog appear next to each other (see also Eph. 
v 27). In the Wisdom of Solomon xv 4 we read of an idol: eldoc 
omıRwdEV ypwuacı SidArAcypévorc. See also Jude v. 12 ox Sec. a 
word of uncertain meaning, but explained by Hesychius as uep- 
uévog*? Dibelius translates it in I Tim. vi 14 as “unbeschädigt”. In 
the ancient world we sense time and time again that the cultic and 
the moral domains cannot be separated, and that “purity” in both 
domains is what man needs for community with God. All that is 
“impure”, "stained", is unfit for God. d&omdoc is thus a good 
parallel to &yopoc. Both adjectives thus mean that the lamb was 
ritually pure according to the precepts of the Torah: in the first 
place without blemish, in the second without stain (completely 
white, for example, as in the Greek precepts. In the O.T. the 
colour of the sacrificial animal is never mentioned, with the sole 
exception of Num. xix where we have a red cow. This may be why 
gonos is not to be found in the LXX). 

We must now again turn our attention to one passage where the 
two adjectives also appear together, and in association with 
sacrifices. It is curious that the passage in question is not mentioned 
either in the dictionaries or in the commentaries, particularly since 
it is not tucked away in an obscure corner. In one of the N.T. 
apocrypha, in the so-called Protevangelium of James, we read that 
Joachim has separated from his wife Anna because their marriage 


40 On this translation see M. Noth, Die Welt des Alten Testaments, Berlin 
1940, p. 214, and E. Nestle in: J. J. Herzog-A. Hauck, Realencyclopaedie 
f. prot. Theologie und Kirche’, Leipzig 1898, III, p. 23. Text in: Origenis 
Hexaplae quae supersunt, ed. F. Field, Oxford 1875, II, p. 29. 

41 Letter, Leiden, 14. X. 1941; cf. Bauer, Sp. 195; EPKYKAOIIAIAIKON 
AESIKON Athens 1927, II, s.v. &omAog of a dress, synonymous with 
&uouos; and M. Dibelius, Die Pastoralbriefe?, in: Handbuch zum N.T., 
Tübingen 1931, p. 55. 

?? Bauer, Sp. 1269, gives the various views. 

48 See R. Meyer-F. Hauck in: Kittel, III, p. 416-434, s.v. xafapóc and 
F. Hauck in: Kittel, IV, p. 647-650, s.v. pualve. 
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is infertile and he is therefore put to shame before his fellow 
Israelites. He then hears that his prayer has been granted, for 
Anna is pregnant, and IV 3 xareßn "Iwaxein x«i éxddrccev tobc 
nomuévas adtod Agywv' pépeté por Ode déxa duvddag domtdovs xal 
&uœuovc.# Has this expression been borrowed from 1 Pet.? The 
great English expert on the Apocrypha, M. R. James, said that the 
author of the Protevangelium was not familiar with Jewish usages 
and, if we read the book, we must concur with James’ verdict. 
The author could consequently have borrowed such an expression 
to give his account a touch of local colour. Yet this assumption 
does not seem very likely. If he had regarded this expression as an 
established technical term he would surely have used it in its 
unaltered form. But that is not what he does, for the word order is 
changed. Moreover, he does not speak of a male lamb &pvóc but of a 
female &uv&s (this made no little difference where the sacrifices 
were concerned: in certain cases the male was prescribed, in others 
the female). Finally, the context is quite different. Whatever the 
case may be, it is certain that the author of the Protevangelium 
knew both adjectives and used them, with good reason, in a cultic, 
and not in an ethical, sense. 

After this long digression about the use of the adjectives we 
must return to the context in 1 Pet. In the pericope from which our 
text is taken, the readers are exhorted to “be holy” and the author 
gives emphasis to the passage by recalling words central to Leviticus 
“You shall be holy, for I am holy" (xix 2; xi 44; xx 7), see vs. 15-16. 
Leviticus treats the instructions for the cult of Yahweh extensively. 
The thought pattern behind these instructions in Lev., a book 
which in present-day Western Christendom is not very highly 
rated and consequently little read, was thus not unfamiliar to 
I Pet.: the East has always taken a greater interest in such ritual 
matters than the West.46 


** C. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, Lipsiae 1853, p. 9; there is one 
reading which omits both adjectives (Fa), another which omits only 
&oníAouc xai; instead of d&radovs in the next line “C aliique ut videtur” read 
&ortroug: thus Tischendorf in his critical apparatus 

55 M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford 1924, p. 38: 
"In the early chapters the Old Testament is extensively drawn upon and 
imitated; but the author is not familiar with Jewish life or usages”. 

46 Cf. the report of some Anglican ministers who lived for years amongst 
the Christians in Persia, the so-called Nestorians: A. J. Maclean-W. H. 
Browne, The Catholicos of the East and His People, London 1892, p. 315: 
**...the way in which the Mosaic Law is looked on as almost, if not quite, 
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We should therefore consult Leviticus. The mere transcription of 
passages, such as we might find in a Concordance, will not get us 
very far. Since 1 Pet. uses the LXX throughout, it is there that we 
must look. It is not necessary to discuss many passages: one is 
enough. But then this one is of such great importance for the entire 
context of ı Pet. that we can only wonder why the exegetes did not 
bring it into discussion sooner. Calvin and P. Feine did indeed 
mention it en passant, but there were no exegetical consequences, 
probably because the text of the LXX had not been properly 
studied.*? 

In Lev. xxii 17-25 the requirements of the sacrifice are listed. In 
view of the importance of the matter I shall reproduce the entire 
pericope. After the introductory formula we get the following 
instructions: (18) "Av0pemoc &vOpmrog And tév viðv 'lopetA À rav 
vey TOV TpoonAttwv TOv Trpooxeiuevwv mpóc adTOvS Ev "loger, óc 
AV Tpooeveyan TX wp% adTtod xarà maouv Suoroylay adtHy N XATA 
m&oxv alpeoıv aùtăy, 50a dv mpoceveyxmoty TH Oc eis dAoxadtTaue, 
(19) Sext& buiv Kiop dpceva Ex vv Bovxortwv xal èx «Gv meoPdtwv 
xai x tov aiyav. (20) mavta oa dv Éyv, upov Ev xc od mpoadZovatv 
xvpto, Sót. où Sextov Zotar duiv. (21) xal &vVOpwmoc óc av rpoceveyun 
Quctay owrnpiou v Kupio Saotret edyhv xarà atpeow À èv tate 
Éopraig bud, x t&v BouxoXMev 3| £x vOv npoßkrwv, uœuov Eoraı 
eiodextöv, wc UO oc oùx Écrat Ev adré, (22) TupAöv À ouvretptu- 
uévoy 1j YAwoodtyntoy À uuoumriüvrx À bapaypıavra À Auyivac 
Éxovra, où npood&ouoıv tatta ri) Kuplo xal eis xéomwatv où ooste à” 
adtav Eni tò Öuoiaornpiov cQ xvple. (23) xal ué6cyov 7| rpéBarov 
Arörunrov À xoAoßöxepxov opéyix morhoeis adth aeauTd, sic è 
edxhv cou où mpoodexOjoetar (24) Madtav xal Exrelfiunevov nai 
éxtoplav xal &neonacuévoy ob rpootéers ath tË Kupto, xal ni Tic 
vig bydiv où noroeste. (25) xal éx yeupdc AAAoyevodg où mpocolcete TH 
Spa Tod Oeod uv and mavtwv todtev, bt. qUxor& Eorıv Ev adroic, 
uGpuoc Ev adtotc, où dexOjoetar Sutv. 

dextög is a word which occurs again and again in Lev. as the 
translation of nx*, that which is pleasing, acceptable, to God. It 
appears constantly in the LXX in connection with the sacrificial 


in force now. The book of Leviticus will be known thoroughly by those who 
can hardly pass an examination in Gospel history". The idea of ceremonial 
purification is consequently very much alive in Eastern Christendom. 

47 As we saw in III d, other passages are indeed quoted. 
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cult.4? The object of the sacrifice is to be accepted by God; that is 
how God's pleasure will be obtained. A condition is that no blemish 
be found in the animal and the list gives us a good idea of the 
possible blemishes this type of animal might have. The central 
passage is vs. ZI &uwyov gota elodextöv, nao uoc obx Zotar Ev 
aité. In vs. 25, as an alternative to udpoc, we get q0aor&. Here, 
then, we find it in a cultic context and in the required antithesis. 

We should observe that the LXX has düpx, while the Hebrew 
text speaks of an? = bread, food. Thus the LXX makes no dis- 
tinction but relegates it to the same category as in vs. 18 (for the 
translation of S@pov by nn? see also Lev. xxi 6, 8, 17). Foreigners 
can also bring the Lord sacrifices, but they are to be subjected to 
severe control. In this text the sacrificial gifts of the pagans are 
judged in the very same way as those of the born Israelites and 
proselytes.59 

In Hebrew nyy is used, a word which only appears in this 
passage in the O.T. (derived from the very common verb nnd = to 
corrupt).51 For the other derivate npg» (Is. lii 14) the LX X gives 
ado&noeı and for nnwp (Ez. ix I) the LXX gives é£oAcbpetoewc. We 
might well wonder whether the word was unknown in this context 
and whether the subsequent words are an old explanatory gloss, 
for that is the impression they give (the ms. A LXX omits them). 

The word gOapté¢ appears again in the LXX in Wisdom of 
Solomon ix 15; xiv 8; Is. liv 17 (in certain manuscripts; others 
read oxevxotév; Swete has the latter in the text, and the former in 
the apparatus) and 2 Macc. vii 16, but these passages throw no 
light on the usage in Lev. xxii 25. They admit no translation other 
than "corruptible", but this is no good for Leviticus. There it can 
only mean “that which is corrupt, blemished’’. Only that which is 


48 See W. Grundmann in: Kittel, II, p. 57-59 and G. Schrenk in: Kittel, 
Il, p. 737-748. 

19 See B. D. Eerdmans, Alttestamentliche Studien IV, Giessen 1912, 
p. 106-107; and W. J. de Wilde, Leviticus in: Tekst en Uitleg, Groningen- 
Batavia 1937, p. 133. 

50 On the sacrifice for and by pagans in the Temple in Jerusalem see 
E. Schürer, Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi*, Leipzig 
1907, II, p. 358-362, and Billerbeck, II, p. 549-551 (on p. 550 a discussion 
with reference to Lev. xxii 18 ff., whereby the O°) are regarded as proselytes 
in keeping with later usage. Where the matter that interests us is concerned, 
however, this treatment casts no new light. 

51 See W. Gesenius-F. Buhl, Hebräisches und Aramäisches Handwörterbuch 
über das A.T., Leipzig 1921, p. 820-821, the derivations p. 468. 
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“whole” can be sacrificed, since it belongs to the divine sphere. All 
that is corrupt and defective had something ungodly about it in the 
minds of the ancients. 

The translation of q0apróg by "corrupt, blemished” is streng- 
thened by a variant in the LXX accepted by Rahlfs in his edition 5? 
—pÜdpuara B?F x, while Swete's text rests on the ms. B!A. This 
variant reading allows no translation other than the one given, 
since in Greek words ending in -u« imply the outcome of an action.5? 
Here, then, it would be: "that which has been produced by cor- 
ruption". Even the (often explanatory) Aramaic paraphrased 
translation, Targum Onkelos, reads at this point payaan = their 
wound, blemish.54 Can œ0apré mean this? It can indeed, although 
"corruptible" is more usual (see IV 2 and above for the usage in the 
N.T. and the LXX). Verbal adjectives ending in -toç can designate: 
a. the Latin perfect passive participle (in -tus), particularly in 
Attic, but not exclusively in compound words; b. an adjective in 
-bilis, fit for.55 Judging from the context in Lev. xxii:25 it must be 
the former: the other gifts are also corruptible since they are 
consumed in the sacrifice. But an object that already before the 
sacrifice has something corrupt about it cannot be offered; it is not 
"pleasing". All that is &uwpog is not pbaptéc. 

This is not meant to suggest that the author of ı Pet. had the 
texts of Lev. xxii 25 in front of him when he was writing. In Lev. 
sacrificial animals in general are discussed, not lambs in particular. 
Furthermore, here rpößarov is mentioned, and the context is 
completely different. This linguistic usage from the LXX has been 
adduced as an explanation because the two words of the antithesis 
are there found in the same context (of a cult), and that nobody 
should have found them in the same context before seemed to me 
to be one of the main weaknesses of the current exposition. Besides, 
gdapr« now has a very definite content and is no longer the flat, 
non-descript “corruptible things". What we learn incidentally 

52 A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta, Stuttgart 1935, 2 vols. 

53 Cf. Winer, Grammatik, p. 89; F. Blass-A. Debrunner, Neutestamentliche 
Grammatik®, Göttingen 1931, § 109, 2: see also R. Kühner-F. Blass, Aus- 
führliche Grammatik dev griechischen Sprache, I. Theil Elementar- und Formen- 


lehre’, Hanover 1892, p. 272. 

54 On “Onkelos” see M. Noth, op. cit., p. 210-211, and E. Nestle, op. cit., 
p. 105-107. 

55 Winer, p. 92; Blass, $ 65, 3; Kühner, p. 288-289 (as well as in a school 
grammar like that of J. van Leeuwen-M. B. Mendes da Costa, Attische 
Vormleer®, Leiden 1918, s. 126. So it is hardly a finesse! 
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from Lev. xxii 25 seems, consequently, to have been a general rule 
for the author. We should not be at ali surprised that this has not 
come to light earlier in view of our ignorance about many of the 
details of sacrifices in Antiquity. To various questions which we, 
for whom the sacrificial cult is not a living reality, might raise, we 
get no answer. But the text in Lev. xxii is clear enough and makes 
it possible to interpret pÜaprois in 1 Pet. i 18 in a cultic sense. 


4. So far the result of my investigation is this: the text is about a 
conversion from the pagan world to Christianity (I and 2) and 
something is being said in connection with a sacrifice and its 
condition. Kühl has already rightly shown that Avtpédw is not 
associated with the effect of the sacrifices (III d); they reconcile, 
make pleasing, but do not redeem. This must not be taken lightly. 

The verb actually means “to ransom"', as we read everywhere. 
An indication of the price can be given by the genitive of value, if 
need be with uerté, as in Is. lii 3, or through «uj; + gen. as in the 
ransom contracts published by Deissmann.59 We find no such thing 
here, however: here we have a dative. The verb can also mean ‘‘to 
redeem, to deliver" without any religious significance (see, for 
example, Lk. xxiv 2r of Israel by the Messiah).5’ This is how 
Ritschl wanted to translate it, appealing to the LXX. There it is 
indeed used frequently without there being any question of buying, 
as, for example, in the case of deliverance from Egypt (Ex. vi 6, 
in Deut. as a theme). But it is not used exclusively in that sense: 
it is also used for the deliverance from Babylon, from need and 
misery (cf. the Psalms). This is also the accepted meaning in late 
Jewish Rabbinic usage: only once does it there have the force of 
“to ransom’’.58 Now, it is difficult to claim that Israel was redeemed, 

56 Deissmann, Of. cit., p. 274-275. 

57 It would be superfluous to give further references after the comprehen- 
sive treatment of the question by O. Procksch-F. Büchsel in: Kittel, IV, 
P. 329-359. See also Bauer, Sp. 800. It is odd that this scholar should place 
1 Pet. i 18 under “to ransom”, but for the combination with nó should 
refer to 2. ‘to free’ in a general sense. 

55 Billerbeck, I, p. 67-70; III, p. 741; IV, p. 860-862. The meaning ‘‘to 
ransom” is so much in the background that Büchsel, op. cit., p. 353, observes 
that Aovpóc in N.T. again means “ransom” (with reference to Tit. ii 14; 
1 Pet. i 18) and continues: “Die Tatsachen sind insofern interessant, als sie 
zeigen, dass der verwachsene Sprachgebrauch von AvvQobo0at, der in der 
LXX zu beobachten war, sofern sie von Gottes Erlósungstaten redet, nun 


wieder spezieller geworden ist"; Mt. x 45 bas indeed proved “sprachum- 
bildend”’; he thinks it is wrong to interpret 1 Pet. i 18 in the light of the LXX. 
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or rather ransomed, from Egypt for, or through, the blood of the 
Paschal lamb. On the contrary: in the O.T. we read time and time 
again that Israel was delivered by the powerful hand of God. The 
eating of the Paschal lamb was an attendant circumstance. Admit- 
tedly the blood on the doorpost made the Destroyer pass over the 
house, but Avtpdw is not used in that context. A sacrifice is also 
mentioned in the sacral manumission of slaves,®® but this did not 
effect their liberation; it was coupled with the transition from the 
service of an earthly master to that of the deity. Only when the 
other terms have been investigated (see p. 49 f) can a definite 
decision be reached. 


5. The question now is: where do we find a sacrifice mentioned in 
connection with the conversion from one way of life to another? 
We are dealing with Christians, but never do we find, in the initia- 
tion into Christianity, anything that suggests a sacrifice in the most 
literal sense. Admittedly there was Baptism from the start, and it 
was later followed by the Eucharist which could indeed be called 
an offering. But there is never any question of blood being shed. 
There is only one case of conversion from paganism where this 
happened: conversion from paganism to Judaism, and the pros- 
elyte's sacrifice. 

Of the ceremonies which accompanied initiation into Judaism 
Baptism and Circumcision are the best known and the most dis- 
cussed. Above all much has been said about the nature of the 
Baptism (the Thebila) in connection with the origins of Christian 
Baptism. Yet an offering attended this initiation too. That it is 
frequently not mentioned is due to the fact that most reports of 
these usages are from the time after the destruction of the Temple 
(7o A.D.) when the sacrifices had been abolished. There are a few 
occasions, however, on which they are mentioned quite clearly.®° 


This, however, is only true if one does not wish to see the difficulties connec- 
ted with it. C. Anderson Scott, Christianity according to St Paul, Cambridge 
1939, p. 27-28 gives Jurpóo the general meaning of “to free", although he 
believes it possible that “ransom” was also meant in 1 Pet. i 18. 

5? Deissmann, of. cit., p. 281. 

© E. Schürer, op. cit., III, p. 181-182; Billerbeck, I, p. 107-108; G. F. 
Moore, loc. cit., I, p. 331-335; III, p. 108-109. J. Bonsirven, Le Judaïsme 
palestinien au temps de Jésus Christ, sa Théologie I, Paris 1934, p. 29, simply 
reports the fact. Nor does J. Leipoldt, Die urchristliche Taufe im Lichte der 
Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig 1928, mention the offering in his extensive 
treatment of baptism (p. 1-25). 
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In the relevant texts we find all the elements necessary for ex- 
plaining 1 Pet. i 18-19. They run as follows: 9! 

Mishna Kerithoth II r: "Rabbi Elieser ben Jacob sagt, ein 
Proselyt erlange Sühne erst wenn man für ihn das Blut gesprengt 
hat, ebenso ein Naziráer hinsichtlich des Weintrinkens, des Haar- 
schneidens und der Veruntreinigung”’. 


This tractate (Seder V 7) is about extirpations: such a punishment, 
mentioned in the Torah, was interpreted as natural death between the 
ages of twenty and fifty.9? The second chapter treats the obligation to 
offer a sacrifice; the cleansing necessary to eat holy objects (for a man 
and a woman that have suffered a flux (cf. Lev. xv 2 ff., 25 ff.); a 
woman after childbirth; a leper, (rendering of the Dutch corrected after 
Danby’s translation of the Mishnah. Oxford 1933, p. 564, ed.). In this 
context Proselytes and Nazaraeans are also mentioned. The above 
quotation is directly preceded by a discussion of Num. xv 14: the equal 
sacrificial duties of a "1 and an Israelite. The former must also bring 
the burnt offering, just as he must bring the food, bird and shelem 
offering. 

Instead of ‘‘erlange Sühne" Billerbeck and Schürer translate: ‘‘eine 
der Sühne Ermanglender’’; Moore: "lacking an expiatory offering”. 

Goldschmidt comments: a. “Gilt als völliger Israélit, obgleich er 
bereits beschnitten ist und ein Tauchbad genommen hat’; b. “Bis zur 
Darbringung seines Opfers ist ihm dies verboten, obgleich die Dauer 
des Nazirats bereits verstrichen ist". Billerbeck explains that the Rabbi 
who made this utterance is probably R. Eleazar the Elder (c. 7o A.D.). 


In the Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud Kerithoth 9a (in other 
editions 81 a) we read as an explanation of the above: "Weshalb 
lehrt u. die erste Tanna nicht vom Proselyten? Er lehrt nur Fälle, 
wobei das Essen von Geheiligtem erlaubt werden soll, wenn aber 
der Proselyt ein Opfer bringt, so erfolgt es zur Geeignetmachung 
seiner Person, in die Gemeinde zu kommen". 


This text, which is not in Billerbeck, is significant, amongst other 
things, as a confutation of Moore's view (p. 331). According to Moore 
Baptism and Circumcision were sufficient to make the proselyte a full 
member of the community. The offering was not a condition for entering 
the Covenant but for taking part in the sacrificial meals. He deduces this 
from the context in Mishna Kerithoth, for the proselytes were equated 
with four classes of people whose purification was complete except for 
the sacrifice. The practical effect was that when the proselyte came to 
Jerusalem he could not eat of the godashim. “The offering of a sacrifice, 
is, thus, not one of the conditions of becoming a proselyte, but only a 
condition precedent to the exercise of one of the rights which belong to 
him as a proselyte". But the commentary shows us clearly that there 


*! Translation by L. Goldschmidt, Der Babylonische Talmud, XII, Berlin 


1936, p. 152. 
9? H. L. Strack, Einleitung in Talmud und Midrasch*, München 1921, p. 58. 
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were different cases. For a proselyte it was a question of being received 
into the community. See also below. 


It is also pointed out that the two pigeons which must be sac- 
rificed (but: "Sie sprechen von einem Vogelpaar nur zu seiner 
Erleichterung") must both be given as burnt offerings. This is 
different from other cases in the Torah where a couple of pigeons are 
sacrificed, one as a sin offering and the other as a burnt offering. 


A couple of pigeons were always regarded as the smallest sacrifice: 
they also came to be known as the “poor offering’’.f One could, of 
course, give more, and this was expected. It was a “‘burnt offering" 
(see also below). According to Lev. 1 oxen, sheep, etc. were also fit for 
this purpose, but they had to be male and DAN (LXX &mœuoc). 


After various digressions we read as follows: ‘Rabbi sagte: Wie 
ihr (Num. xv 14), wie euere Vorfahren; wie euere Vorfahren in das 
Bündnis getreten sind nur durch Beschneidung, Untertauchen und 
Blutbesánftigung, ebenso sollen auch sie in das Bündnis treten 
durch Beschneidung. Untertauchen und Blutbesänftigung” (Jos. 
v 5 and Ez. xvi 6 are given as evidence of the circumcision. We then 
read:) Ebenso durch Blutbesánftigung, denn es heisst: und er 
sandte die Jünglinge der Kinder Jisraël (Ex. xxiv 5; the Thebila is 
supported by Ex. xxiv 8: “And Moses took the blood and threw it 
on the people", for there is no sprinkling of blood which is not 
preceded by Thebila). After that the question is asked: “Demnach 
sollte man in der Jetztzeit, wo es keine Opfer gibt, keine Proselyten 
aufnehmen!? R. Aha b. Jáqob erwiderte: Es heisst: wenn unter 
euch ein Fremdling wohnt etc. oder in eurer Mitte etc.”. 


Rabbi is the name of R. Judah Hanasi (b. 135, d. c. 200, exact date 
unknown), a famous teacher of the law.*4 The proselytes, therefore, 
were submitted to the same conditions as the first people of Israel. 
With reference to Ex. xxiv 8 the texts of Billerbeck and Goldschmidt 
mention “half of the blood”, see vs. 6. Instead of ‘‘Blutbesanftigung’’ 
Billerbeck translates ‘‘gnädige Blutannahme (Opferdarbringung)”’. 

The question at the end is understandable after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. According to Billerbeck R. Aha lived in Babylonia, c. 300. 
The text cited is again Num. xv 14. In Billerbeck we also read this 
remark, essential for our understanding: "Bei Zitierungen wird meist 
nur der Anfang des Schriftverses gebraucht, auch wenn die eigentlichen 
Beweisworte an seinem Ende stehen; so auch hier: wie ihr tut, immer 
wie ihr tut, so auch sie; ihr ohne Opfer, auch sie ohne Opfer”. 


$3 Texts in: Billerbeck, II, p. 123-124, discussion on the basis of Lev. v. 
94 Strack, Einleitung, p. 133 and H. T. de Graaf, De Joodsche Wetgeleevden 
van Tiberias, Groningen 1902, p. 20-24. 
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This elucidation ends as follows: “Die Rabbanan lehrten: ein 
Proselyt in der Jetztzeit muss eine Viertel (denar) ftir sein Ge- 
flügelopfer absondern. R. Simon sagte: Bereits hat R. Johannan 
b. Zakkai abgestimmt und dies aufgehoben, wegen eines Ver- 
stosses". 


This is a Baraitha, a general name for all teachings of Rabbis who 
taught before Rabbi and whose traditions were not incorporated by him 
in his edition of the Mishna.9* Billerbeck translates: 'Taubenpaar', 
and explains this as “das vordem als Mindestopfer darzubringen war, 
Siphra Nu. v 14 § 108 (30b)’’. R. Simon lived c. 150 A.D.; he refers to 
the famous Johanan b. Zaccai (c. 80 A.D.) who distinguished himself 
after the catastrophe of 70 by giving Judaism a new centre and enabling 
it to recover from a heavy blow.®® Billerbeck translates: "Dazu wurde 
einst Rabban Jochannan b. Zakkai autorisiert, aber er hat es wieder 
abgeschafft wegen der damit verbundenen Versuchung (das Geld als 
etwas Geheiligtes, kónnte vom Proselyten für profane Zwecke ver- 
braucht werden)''; parallel in Siphre, loc. cit. 

Goldschmidt also notes: “a. Damit er es wenn der Tempel errichtet 
wird darbringen kann. b. Man kónnte das Geld für profane Zwecke 
verwenden". 

As far as the difference in translation is concerned I believe that 
Billerbeck should be preferred for grammatical reasons. 


From these texts we learn the following: 

a) Three things were necessary for the proselyte to be considered 
a full Israelite: baptism, circumcision and sacrifice. 

b) The discussions presuppose the possibility and the necessity 
to offer a sacrifice in Jerusalem. This could only happen before the 
year 70 A.D. After that it could not take place: tt consequently goes 
back to the time of the N.T. 

c) The purification was only complete when the sacrifice was 
offered. Before that the proselyte was somebody who yet lacked 
atonement: the sacrifice is thus the critical point. 

d) The essential moment of this particular sacrifice was the 
sprinkling of the blood: this made it “pleasing” (see p. 37 f). It was 
a burnt offering (as we also see from Ex. xxiv 5). 

e) Pigeons were the smallest sacrifice that could be offered. But 
the proselyte could also bring a perfect male ox or lamb. 

f) Money could be put aside for the sacrifice too. It would ap- 
pear from tradition that this already happened in the days of 
Johanan b. Zaccai. Now, it is not completely clear whether this 


$$ On the terms Mishna, Gemara and Baraitha see Strack, Einleitung, 
p. 1-3. 
$9 Strack, Einleitung, p. 121-122; H. T. de Graaf, op. cit., p.1. passim. 
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custom was established after the destruction of the Temple in the 
hope of rebuilding it soon, or before that time, perhaps for the 
benefit of people coming from afar. At all events it is certain that 
this putting aside of money was referred to the offering itself: 
when there was the possibility of going to the Temple the sacrifice 
could be offered. Johanan abolished this, however, because it led to 
abuses, and so the substitution of the sacrifice disappeared. After 
the destruction of the Temple and the abolition of the duty of 
substitution nothing remained which was reminiscent of the 
sacrifice. Baptism and Circumcision alone survived.9? 

g) This was the path, with the sacrifice as the last gate, which the 
proselyte had to tread in order to enter the community of Israel 
before the year 70. His admission can be compared to the covenant 
on Sinai. When the offering is brought the offerer enters the Cove- 
nant with the God of Israel. 

I observed earlier that the great expert on the theology of 
Rabbinic Judaism, G. F. Moore, diminished the significance of this 
sacrifice and, on the basis of the utterances in common use, held 
that one became a full Israelite by way of two acts: Baptism and 
Circumcision. The sacrifice was only necessary to participate in the 
offerings. In my view this is an incorrect interpretation of the 
texts. The Mishna simply says that a proselyte who has not sac- 
rificed is not a full Israelite, and the analyses and discussions of the 
Rabbis speak against Moore’s view. Rabbi’s submitting of the 
proselytes to the same conditions as the first people of Israel, the 
distinction between the cases and the question of whether, once the 
sacrifice had disappeared, any proselytes could actually be made, 
show clearly that the sacrifice was an essential element and, in the 
eyes of the learned, could not be dispensed with, on pain of not 
being received into, and thus remaining outside, the Covenant of 
God. 


8? See Yebamoth 46 a-b;inb the short rule is repeated twice: a man is not 
a proselyte before he has been circumcised and has taken the Thebila. In the 
same tractate 47 b: after he has been immersed and emerges (from the water) 
he is in every respect like an Israelite. In other cases it was taught that 
a substitution for the offerings that could no longer be brought existed in the 
study of the Torah concerning offerings and works of neighbourly love, and 
later also prayers. See I. Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst in seiner geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung?, Frankfurt a.M. 1931, p. 251; Schürer, of. cit., I, 
p. 652-657; Moore, loc. cit., I, p. 503-506; II, p. 14-15; and Billerbeck, III, 
p. 123, 152-153, 607; IV, p. 541. 
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The proselytes’ sacrifice is therefore connected with conversion 
from paganism to Judaism. A sacrifice had to be made which has to 
be cultically pure (thus: &uwpoc, not aprés). As a burnt offering 
it can also be a lamb: in this sacrifice the shedding of blood would 
be the most important part, used in an absolute sense in the 
Mishna, called amT nsx^ in the commentary (N.B. there is no 
article before the last word). When it is not possible to bring the 
sacrifice some money can be provisionally put aside (although the 
meaning of this regulation is not completely clear). The sacrifice 
must, of course, be made in Jerusalem. These are all elements 
which can be found in the text of ı Pet. (although a more accom- 
modating interpretation of “gold and silver", which if need be can 
be explained along these lines, is offered in the following section). 


6. One word still has to be discussed: tiuvoc. Why is this blood of 
the proselyte's sacrifice—if this is what is meant— precious? 
Speculations do not get us very far. In order to understand this the 
late-Jewish interpretation of Ps. xlix (LXX: xlviii) 8-9 is of some 
assistance. 

The text runs as follows: DAYR? rer? WR AID? mis nx (8) 
üowb Som avi Tb "p" (9) > = LXX adedpde ob Aurpodrou, 
Avutp@cetat XvÜpc oc; où Sdoet ré Dei é£Oxopax adrod; (9) x«l thy 
tuhy The Avtowoewc THC duyñc advo}. The paraphrastic Aramaic 
translation, the Targum,® says: “Seinen Bruder, der gefangen ist, 
kann ein Mann nicht loskaufen mit seinem Vermógen, nicht kann 
er Gott eine Loskaufung für ihn geben. Zu teuer ist seine Los- 
kaufung''.9? 

There are two ways in which this text is applied. In Mekiltha Ex. 
xxi 30 it is applied to the relationship between God and the pagans: 
"Für die Volker gibt es keine Loskaufung (Sühne); die Schrift sagt 
lehrend: Einen Bruder wird sicherlich nicht loskaufen ein Mann u. 
nicht wird er Gott sein Lósegeld geben: zu teuer ist der Loskauf 
ihrer Seele Ps. xlix 8 f. Geliebt sind die Israéliten, denn Gott gibt 
die Vólker der Welt an ihrer Statt hin als Sühne für ihre Seelen". 
As proof of this last statement there follows Is. xliii 3-4 (saying of 
R. Ismael, d.c. 135).” It is interesting that n°19 = ransom, should 
here stand as a parallel to 7453 = atonement. 

8 On Targum see M. Noth, op. cit., p. 209-211 and E. Nestle, op. cit., 
P. 103-110. 


e? Billerbeck, I, p. 751. 
70 Billerbeck, ITI, p. 82. 
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The application in Midrash Ps. xlvi is different. In connection 
with a description of judgement at the hour of our death we read: 
“Zwei Welten haben wir gesehen, die Welten der Gerechten u. die 
Welten der Gottlosen. Ihre Augen haben das Gericht über diejenigen 
gesehen, die auf ihre Macht u. ihren Reichtum vertrauten, wie es 
heisst Ps. xlix 7: ‘Die auf ihre Macht vertrauen u. der Menge ihres 
Reichtums sich rühmen'. Was konnten diese in jener Stunde (des 
Gerichts) tun? Nicht ihr Reichtum stand ihnen bei; und ebenso 
heisst es Zeph. i 18: ‘Auch ihr Silber u. Gold vermag sie nicht zu 
erretten’.”! Auch konnte kein Mensch sagen: ‘Mein Vater war 
fromm, siehe, ich werde um seinentwillen errettet werden; mein 
Bruder war gerecht, er wird mich (dem Gehinnomgericht) entrinnen 
lassen!’ Weder Abraham hat Israel errettet, noch Jakob Esau. 
Ferner heisst es Ps. xlix 8: mx niemand vermag loszukaufen”. Was 
bedeutet n&? Der Gerechte sagt über jenen Tag, an welchen er 
seinen Sohn oder seinen Bruder zu Gehinnom verurteilt sieht: 
Ach nx, wie schwer ist jener Tag, u. nicht kann man ihn loskaufen! 
Deshalb heisst es Ps. xlix 8: Ach, niemand vermag loszukaufen. 
‘Zu teuer ist der Loskauf ihrer Seele' Ps. xlix 9. Sie (die Verurteilten) 
sprachen vor Gott: Warum ist er zu theuer? Gott sprach zu ihnen: 
Habe ich euch nicht gesagt: Nehmet (kaufet) mich, solange der 
Preis niedrig ist? ... Wenn ihr mir in jener Stunde (da ihr noch am 
Leben waret) gegeben hättet, dann hätte ich es angenommen, 
jetzt nehme ich es nicht an; deshalb heisst es: 'Zu teuer ist der 
Loskauf ihrer Seele’”. What follows shows, that according to this 
exposition, they must go to Gehenna.”? 

At this point we must keep in mind that, according to the Jews, 
the pagans could compensate their sins in this world, but were still 
destined to be damned.?? They and the godless were to have the 
same fate, for neither of them obeyed the Torah, the sole repository 
of life and salvation. In both cases the text of Ps. xlix 8-9 is applied: 
through no man, however pious, through no power of this world, be 
it gold or silver (this was supported with Zeph. i 18), could they 
be redeemed, because that costs too much. Here we see the transi- 


"! This passage in the LXX runs: (17 xal Exil) tobe dvOpadmouc... 
6. tH xuplo éEzuxprov) 18 xal tò keydorov adtév xal tò ypuclov adrév ob wh 
80v vac eeréobar adrobs èv utog dpyic xuplov. 

72 Billerbeck, IV, p. 1039. 

73 On the Jewish attitude to paganism see Billerbeck, III, p. 139-155 and 


IV p. 353-414. 
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tion from deliverance to ransom and the other way round: the 
same word can be used for either term without leading to difficulties. 

In section 5 we saw that there was a way by which the pagans 
could be saved—by becoming proselytes, whereby the sprinkling 
of blood brought them into the Covenant with the God of Israel 
and damnation was avoided. This casts light on the usage in 
1 Pet. i 19: blood is precious because it can save man from Gehenna. 


B 


If we look at the text in the light of the data assembled in A $ 1-6 
it appears possible to give a self-contained explanation. Each 
clause has a hook by which we can link it to the next. 

The readers are exhorted as true Christians to live in fear under 
a holy God as holy ones. They have passed from paganism to 
Christianity, from a life that was "futile" and destined to dam- 
nation” to the life with God, comptx, salvation. In order to clarify 
how this passing has taken place the author refers to the great 
moment of the transition from paganism to Judaism. The proselyte 
had to bring an offering, a stainless lamb, for example, if he wanted 
to enjoy in full the rights of the Covenant, and “precious blood” 
had to be sprinkled, for which no corrupt gift could be brought nor 
money given since that was not “pleasing to the Lord" and did not 
redeem from damnation. In such a way did the Christians enter the 
Covenant with God, but this did not take place through cattle but 
through Christ himself who once (N.B. the verb in the aorist) 
let his blood flow in Jerusalem. The readers must know this! 

The translation,’5 then, runs as follows: 17 And if you invoke as 
Father him who judges each one impartially according to his deeds, 
conduct yourselves with fear throughout the time of your exile, 
(18) knowing that it was not with defective (offerings), with silver 
or gold, that you were delivered from your futile way of life which 


"^ Cf. Eph. iv 17-18 as the best commentary on u&catoc: the pagans live 
ÈV uarardtytt tod vobc adtéiv... KrnAdorpimpevor thc Long tod Beod, Sed Thy 
&yvotxv (cf. 1 Pet. i 14) ... 8t& thy mdpmaw tic xapdiac. See also the passage in 
4 Ezra viii 119-120 on the fall of Adam who dragged everyone with him: 
“was hilft es uns ... dass uns eine unvergángliche Hoffnung verheissen ist, 
wenn wir so traurig der Eitelkeit verfallen sind?" (H. Gunkel in: E. 
Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des A.T., Tübingen 1900, 
II, p. 377; for the “hope” he refers to 1 Pet. i 3). 

*5 I give this translation since none of the existing ones does justice to 
the text. 
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you inherited from your fathers, (r9) but with the precious blood 
of an irreproachable and stainless lamb, of Christ, who etc. 

Finally, a few explanatory comments: 

From this translation and this interpretation we see that we do 
not have to resort to exegetical niceties if we leave the words with 
their own power of expression and keep in mind, on the one hand, 
the judgement on the pagan world and, on the other, the procedure 
of proselytism (especially where the offering is concerned). We do 
not need to ask ourselves how ripıog can actually mean "incor- 
ruptible"; to add— "unintentionally" —an article before “blood”; 
to ponder over the question of why blood is actually more precious 
than gold or silver, or how this blood can be to the benefit of others. 

This settles a great many arguments among the exegetes. 

I. There is no point in trying to establish whether Avted@ means 
“to ransom” (with the emphasis on purchase) or “to redeem". It 
means both. In Hebrew (Aramaic) and Greek no such distinction 
is felt to exist between these meanings as in our own language in 
which two different verbs are used: the stress is always on the 
deliverance. That is why the word has entailed all sorts of as- 
sociations. Clear evidence of this can be seen in the exegeses given 
above of Ps. xlix. Likewise we should note that in Hebrew there is 
a close connection between “deliver” and “atone”? which does not 
exist in Greek in the LXX and, owing to our own differentiation of 
terms, can no longer be conveyed. 

Anyone acquainted with Semitic argumentation and patterns of 
thought knows how popular is this manner of reasoning not by way 
of logical argument but by way of verbal associations. When reading 
Syriac texts, for example, we are again and again almost reduced to 
despair by the “slovenly” use of words which often makes such 
texts untranslatable. 

2. The dative, which accompanies the verb, cannot express value 
and does not even need to do so. This is a perfectly normal dativus 
modi (dative of manner), or perhaps more correctly, dative of 
instrument.?? In the quotation from Rabbi (p. 42 f) we saw that 
people entered the covenant (gathered in the covenant) n»n2 etc. 
thus: through, with, under circumcision etc. We know that this 
Hebrew 3 had a considerable influence on the N.T. usage of èv, 


76 Winer, Grammatik, p. 203; Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik, § 198. 
77 Winer, p. 203 (he had already regarded the dative in 1 Pet. i 18 as such); 
Blass, $ 195. 
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which is used time after time to express the means whereby, the 
circumstances whereunder. But we also find adequate examples of 
the simple dative in the grammars. This last usage is better Greek 
(in keeping with the style of the author [see 3]). 

3. We have been freed of a curious difficulty. It is always said 
that the author writes such good Greek. So much has this been 
said that it is often used as an argument against the authorship of 
the former fisherman from Galilee, the apostle Peter."? But here this 
good stylist suddenly uses a very clumsy construction —so clumsy 
that it has to be improved by all sorts of transpositions, etc. Now, 
however, it appears that the construction is perfectly correct and 
can be translated word for word. The entire ceremony is based on 
"blood". Which blood? Obviously that of an animal which satisfies 
the legal requirements: that was what those who knew about the 
procedure of the proselyte's offering would have expected. But in 
the case of Christians everything is different: there the blood is 
"like that of a lamb", but is in fact that of Christ. The genitive 
comes as the astonishing explanation, we can almost say as a 
deus ex machina, at the end. This is the great secret of salvation 
which is revealed. 

Moreover, all the terms now seem to have a place and function of 
their own in the antithesis. We can see how wrong it is to pounce on 
"gold and silver" and to distort everything else accordingly. 
qOxprot; and &pyupio À ypuctco ; Tulo aluarı and duvod &uduou xal 
&oriAou now have a definite meaning. Rather than speak of an ill- 
formed construction we must admit that we have before us rather 
an ingenious one—a chiasmus: corrupt gifts as against a gift which 
complies with the requirements; gold and silver, which can never 
save anyone from death, as against precious blood, which can do 
so. No other examples of this construction are known in the N.T. 

4. The tertium comparationis in the simile with óc is “blood” 
(both in ı Pet. and in the Talmud the article is omitted). For the 
proselyte it flowed in the Temple, for the Christian on the cross. It 
is therefore unnecessary to argue about the problem of which lamb 
was meant (see Kühl's three questions p. 18), and to think that 
this undefined lamb was intended as a definite one, or to inter- 
mingle various different themes. For r Pet. and his readers it is 


78 Cf. Moffatt, Introduction, p. 332-333; Appel, op. cit., p. 106; M. Jones, 
Loc. cit., p. 337-338, amongst others: “It has been argued that the Greek of 
the Epistle is far too good for St Peter". 
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perfectly clear: a lamb as a burnt offering. Now, according to 
Lev. 1 there was a choice of burnt offerings. Why did our author 
choose the lamb, and not the bull or the pair of pigeons? Only one 
answer is possible: he could have chosen others, but did not do so 
because "lamb" was already a well-established Christian expression 
(Knopf had suggested this, although the true associations were not 
clear to him). In this context the emphasis is not on the nature of 
the Lamb as distinguished from other beasts, but on its satisfaction 
of the legal requirements and on the blood which the lamb sheds 
just like other legally pure animals. 

It is therefore impossible to use this verse as grounds for ex- 
plaining how the primitive Christians got round to likening their 
Messiah to a lamb. This cannot be deduced from the Jewish views 
of the Messiah, but we need only refer to Jn. i 29, 36; xix 36; ı Cor. 
v 7; to Rev., where the word appears repeatedly as a definite al- 
lusion to Christ, to show that the concept was familiar to the 
Christians. This might be a veiled reference to the Paschal lamb 
and to Is. liii 7 ® but the motifs in x Pet. i 19 argue against this. 

5. Finally we again come up against the question of whether the 
author attributed a real power to the blood. Here in r Pet. the 
meaning is that once the “Blutbesänftigung’”’ had taken place the 
pagan really was received into the Covenant. We must keep in 
mind that many expositors have exerted themselves in one way or 
another to make clear that, and how, the blood had an effect. It ap- 
pears from the idea in the background, i.e. the proselyte's offering, 
that this blood belonged to the ritual of transition, and that people 
were received not through the blood's having some magical effect, 
but because it was shed ritually. 

Hence it is impossible to tell whether the old concept of blood as 
the bearer of the power of the soul (the best-known example is 
Lev. xvii xr, for the soul of the flesh is in the blood) 8? was still alive 
and familiar, or whether these acts were performed because they 
had once been prescribed and owed their effect to that fact. 

What effect did the sacrifices have? There is no clear answer to 
that question. “The sacrificial institutions were an integral part of 


?? But see J. Jeremias in: Kittel, I, p. 342-345 and Billerbeck, II, p. 367- 
379. 
80 G. van der Leeuw, Phaenomenologie der Religion, Tübingen 1933, 
p. 258; J. Pedersen, loc. cit., III-IV, register s.v. Blood; J. Behm in: Kittel, 
I, p. 171-176 (with lit.). 
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revealed religion, and had the obligation of statutory law", says 
Moore. Although this law was kept when the cult was still in exist- 
ence, everything really depended on the heart of the offerer. The sacri- 
ficial service ceased in the year 70, but the Jewish religion survived. 
Why does God want sacrifices to be made to Him who neither eats 
nor drinks? That is his pleasure, is the answer of the Rabbis. God 
had once willed it to be so and man must not ask how or why.81 
Whoever has learnt from Moore what great strength the Law 
(written and unwritten) had as "revealed religion" in later Judaism ; 
whoever knows from Eastern Christianity, for example, how many 
old usages, whose meaning nobody understands any more, are 
retained in memory of the way God had prescribed to enter into 
community with him,8? will be more inclined to choose the second, 
rather than the first alternative: these things were done because 
God had ordered them. The intended effect came about because 
God rewards those who keep his commandments (Ps. xix 12). 

6. It is now clear why our text has been misunderstood. With the 
disappearance of the Jewish custom of the proselyte's offering the 
knowledge of its meaning vanished, and therewith the thread 
which held the words in the text together. The world of notions 
from which this text originated was no longer familiar. The entire 
sacrificial terminology was only known on paper and not as a 
living reality. Too much significance was therefore attached to 
&pYupio à yovotm and too little to q0xoroic. Scholars tried to re- 
establish the link in another manner, but this did not work. They 
then resorted to all sorts of auxiliary constructions and got en- 
tangled in the words of the text. 

CONCLUSION I: Peter is therefore speaking, in a context of his own, 
of the sacrifice once performed by Christ. He does not illustrate it 
through one of the O.T. sacrifices, but through the proselyte’s offering 
which redeemed the pagan from the curse since it was well-pleasing to 
God, atoned him, and allowed him to enter the Covenant—not the 
Covenant of Sinai but the New Covenant, in which one did not live a 
"futile" life, delivered up to damnation, but in the fear of the Lord. 


81 See Moore, loc. cit., I, p. 497-506; the quotation is on p. 504. On “‘re- 
vealed religion” see part I of vol. I, p. 219-356. 
82 Cf. my dissertation, Nestorian Questions on the Eucharist, Haarlem, 


1937, p. 190-191. 
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VI. Further Traces of Proselytism in I Peter 


So far we have reached the surprising conclusion that the pros- 
elyte's offering is behind the metaphor in 1 Pet. i 18 and r9. It was 
as such that Christ was sacrificed. Because this has happened we 
can enter into community with God. 

This is surprising because the proselyte's offering is not mentioned 
anywhere else (in so many words) in the Bible. In the Talmud, as 
we saw, it is only mentioned once. In consequence it is understand- 
able that this particular solution has never been suggested before, 
odd though it may be in view of the overwhelming amount of 
research which has been done on the N.T. 

It is also surprising in view of the fact that 1 Peter speaks a 
language of his own and has a very personal association of idea, as 
I said in my conclusion. For there is a tendency to regard the 
author as dependent on the ideas of Paul (1 Cor. vi 20; vii 23). A 
superficial reading does indeed give this impression, but the history 
of the exegesis of 1 Pet. i 18-19 shows how catastrophic this opinion 
has been when preconceived. Peter strikes an individual note when 
talking of the significance of the one Lord whom all Christians 
worship. This can also be said of that one N.T. epistle which, more 
than any other, illustrates the work of Christ with O.T. sacrificial 
terminology—the epistle to the Hebrews. Although there are 
similar terms, as we have already seen (compare 1 Pet. i 18-19 with 
Heb. ix 12-14, and also elsewhere, as in vs. 2 "sprinkling"), the 
similarity can be explained by the fact that both originated from the 
the same source, the O.T. sacrificial Torah. But the currents which 
flow from that source lead in very different directions. In Heb. 
Christ is compared to the High Priest who effects atonement, 
something which Christ does by giving Himself as an offering. In 
I Pet. the Christians are compared to the pagans who join the 
people of the Covenant through the proselyte's offering. 

We have reached this conclusion—after establishing that none of 
the other solutions which have been proposed provides a satis- 
factory, self-contained explanation — by letting the various clauses 
of the text speak for themselves. In this way everything is given its 
due and fits perfectly into the next piece. But we are now left with 
the question of whether this is a purely incidental simile or not. 
Does our epistle contain other utterances reminiscent of Pros- 
elytism (this is how, for the sake of brevity, I shall designate 
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everything connected with views concerning the proselytes and 
their initiation) ? 

In the existing literature this question has never been taken 
seriously. Yet an affirmative answer can immediately be given 
since Billerbeck has already pointed out that the expression “like 
newborn babes" (ii 2) was also used of proselytes.9 But even in 
Billerbeck, who has so scrupulously collected everything in Rab- 
binic literature which can cast any light on the N.T., and to whom 
every N.T. scholar is therefore so deeply indebted, we find no other 
indications.*4 Windisch also noted, in connection with rpocépyecôa 
(ii 3): “vgl. npocfAuroc, also ein Ausdruck der Proselyten- und 
Neophytenparinese’’.®> but this observation, though correct in itself, 
has not led to any further conclusion. 

We must therefore look on our own, making use of the scattered 
information about the proselytes which we find in Philo, Josephus, 
the Rabbis and the pagans who wrote about Judaism. Unfor- 
tunately there is no good study on this subject, although the works 
on later Judaism do contain discussions of the phenomenon.86 We 
neither can, nor should, provide an extensive treatment of the entire 
phenomenon of proselytism at this point. A comparison with 
similar expressions in 1 Pet. is all we can aim at. This, however, has 
turned out to be a fruitful task, and once the eye has got sight of it, 
it will see many points of similarity. We cannot, of course, interpret 
the entire epistle from this point of view: this would require nothing 
less than a commentary. The question here is simply: does r Pet. 
contain words and groups of words which remind us of Proselytism? 

Such words do indeed exist. In discussing them I shall not go 
into the expositions to be found in other commentaries since this 
would occupy too much space, and these commentaries can be 
consulted by anyone wishing to do so. I shall content myself with 


83 Billerbeck, III, p. 763. 

84 All we find in Billerbeck on i 18 is the information mentioned on p. 14. 

85 Windisch, Katholische Briefe, p. 60. It should be pointed out that Win- 
disch speaks of Neophytes, a mystery term, in the same breath. Windisch 
looked more in this direction than in that of Judaism. 

86 Literature on proselytism is to be found in Bauer, Sp. 1192-1193; the 
article in Kittel has not yet appeared: mpocépyoua is indeed treated under 
Épyxouat, but not the substantive. The works consulted are mainly those by 
Schürer III; Moore II; Bonsirven I; Billerbeck, see register s.v.; E. v. 
Dobschütz in Herzog-Hauck, of. cit., XVI, p. 112-123; A. Bertholet, Die 
Stellung der Israeliten und Juden zu den Fremden, Freiburg i.Br.-Leipzig 
1896 (with many texts) is still well worth reading. 
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advancing new elements towards an explanation. Many difficulties 
will disappear without trace when the correspondence is established. 
They will appear to be fictitious problems, the result, and proof, of 
an erroneous view of the whole (particularly evident in the case of 
v I2—see below p. 76 f). 

In i 18-19 the work of Christ is discussed. It is also discussed 
elsewhere. Christ's sacrifice was the means by which they could 
really be brought into the Covenant. 

In iii 18 we read of the work of Christ: örı xal Xpiords Ara ep! 
Auaprıav Anelavev Sixatog ónép dObxov tva uðs mpoonyayy và dei. 
Although the idea of sacrifice is not present here, as it is in i 18-19, 
it is more than a Christological commonplace. The last words 
express clearly the purpose of Christ's death (or suffering, Eradev 
according to mss. B,K,L,P, and others). In order to explain this 
rpoo&yeıv scholars have referred to the Mystery Religions.” If 
Perdelwitz's view were correct our epistle might have taken its 
vocabulary from the mysteries, but Perdelwitz's opinion must be 
rejected since most of the points to which he refers can be ex- 
plained far better in other ways and many other passages remain 
unaccounted for—especial those which deal with Israel and 
draw on the O.T. (see also below, p. 63.67). It would seem more 
obvious to think of Jewish linguistic usage, where xpoo&yew means 
“to make a proselyte". Josephus, Bellum Judaicum VII, 3:3 says of 
the Jews in Antioch: det te mpocayduevor tate Üproxsiatc moAùd 
TAHVog "EXMvcvw. In the Rabbinic texts the pi‘el of 359p “bring 
near" is used for this matter. A clear example is Mekiltha Ex. 
xviii 6, in an utterance of R. Eleazar (c. go): “... auch du, wenn 
ein Mensch zu dir kommt, um Proselyt zu werden, u. wenn er nur 
um Gottes willen kommt (therefore without an ulterior motive, for 
example for a marriage or out of fear), auch du nähere ihm (maap) ".*? 
This confirms that ôuäc and not fuäs, as a number of manuscripts 
read,® is the correct text. The antithesis implicit in &ra& is related 
to the fact that not everybody who came to the faith had to bring 


87 R. Perdelwitz, Die M ysterienreligion und das Problem des I. Petrus in: 
R.V.V. XI 3, Giessen 1911, p. 86. 

88 Flavius Josephus is quoted after the edition of S. A. Naber, Lipsiae 
1888-1896. 

89 Billerbeck, III, p. 586-587, in the explanation of Eph. ii 23; he gives 
more examples. Bonsirven, loc. cit., I, p. 24, n.1, also refers to a statement by 
Hillel, Aboth I 12. 

% See the critical apparatus in Nestle, ad loc. 
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an offering, as every proselyte had to do, but that Christ had 
opened the gate to the covenant once and for all. He did this as 
pts, for men who, as pagans, were &.xot, for he answered the 
requirements of the law of God. 

If we are here told how men stand before God, the purpose of 
Christ's death is also indicated in another manner (ii 24 with an 
echo of Is. liii 4) °! (vx «aic &uaptiars &noyevôuevor tH Bvxouocóvm 
Chowyev. On being initiated into Judaism all the proselyte's sins 
were forgiven him; % he was as pure as "a newborn babe" (see 
below). Similarly through Christ's sacrifice, the Christian is de- 
livered of his sins. But one of the fears of the Rabbis in receiving 
proselytes was that, after having been freed of their sins, they 
would return to their former lives—something which did happen, 
according to Josephus.® That is why our author says that they 
who have died to sin (once; aorist, cf. ii I &rmoféuevor) will have to 
live to righteousness. Atxatootvy, the opposite of &uapria, is the 
fulfilment of the Law of God, consisting mainly in our relationship 
with our neighbour.?* This also emerges from 1 Pet. Here the word 
has no connection with the relationship with God, as it has in 
Paul: it is primarily the relationship with our fellow human beings 
(on the basis of the fundamentally altered relationshp with God) 
which is being treated. See also iii 14 where Stxaoobw is parallel to 
tò &yabdv (cf. also vs 17 &yadonoroüvres), an anything but Pauline 
provision! 

What the readers have done corresponds to this wpoo&yew of 
Christ. They are mpooepyduevor (ii 3). In itself this means “come 
nearer”, but Windisch rightly saw that the act of the proselyte 
was implied, for the word is used in a pregnant sense. 

It is not only in the verses which we took as our starting point 


91 On EdAov see W. S. van Leeuwen, Een zin van dem kruisdood in de 
Synoptische Evangelien, srov and oraveds in: Nieuwe Theologische Studiën, 
1941, p. 68-81. 

% Billerbeck, II, p. 652: a late utterance p. Bikkurim 3.655, 61: “Wie 
man (Gott) dem Proselyten alle seine Sünden vergibt (beim Eintritt im 
Judentum)...”. 

33 Moore, I, p. 341 (amongst other things the judgement of R. Eleazar 
shortly after the fall of Jerusalem: “They are prone to fall back into their 
old ways because they are naturally bad"); cf. Josephus, c. Apion. II 123 
(many came under our laws) xal rives èv évépervav, clot & of thy xapteplav 
ody brroueivavres av aréotyoay. 

% Moore, II, p. 89, cf. p. 188, n.r. and Billerbeck, passim., on this term. 

95 Bauer, Sp. 1189. 
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that the author compares the past where the readers have come 
from to the present where they are now living. He does it here with 
the words èv pé8w ... dvaotodpnre, and dvactpo~h marala mateo- 
mapkdotos; but he also designates this as the transition from dark- 
ness to light (ii 9) tod £x oxóvouc uðs xoXMoavroc cic TÒ Gauuaæatèv 
abrod p&c. If the vocation as such is only characteristic up to a 
point, the metaphor used is generally regarded as a commonplace: 
the contrast darkness— light is found in several passages in the N.T. 
and also has religio-historical parallels.’ But the link between ii 9 
and ro is far from being one in which this metaphor is elaborated. 
Indeed, the words are totally alien to it (people—light— people is 
the sequence). So, we may think, it is probably either an adopted 
phrase or an expression which belonged in this context without 
any importance having been attached to the image. Yet we must 
beware of precipitous conclusions. 

The past is also mentioned in i 14 and iv 3. The situation is 
characterised as a period of &yvor« in the first case, while in the 
second case we get a clear description: an intemperate life and 
idolatry. 

We should now look at a few passages in Philo about the proselyte 
(Philo uses various synonyms for this, as we know).?? The similarity 
is so striking that any explanation is superfluous. 

De Specialibus Legibus Y 5x ff. (de Monarchia I 7): all men are 
equal in Judaism, both those born into it and those converted to it 
(wetaBarArccOa1). Then follows the famous definition: robroug 3& 
xaAei TOOGHAYTOUS ind TOD poceAnAußeva. xah xal grody ToArTeta 
ot puOixdv ev dAoYoUci mAxouatwyv, nepiéyovta, OE dxparpvods 
&Av0stac. When he ascribes the same rights to all nyarat as to 
the native-born he exhorts the latter to honour them with special 
friendship: éroAchounôrec, qnoi, matplda x«l qiXouc xal ovyyevetc ov 
dpethy x«i óotótnt«, they must find some substitute for them «oic 
meds edosBerav œdrouokodor, ptAtpov Y&p Kvuaruararov xal Oeopóc 
&urog edvolag Évorixñc 7) Tod Évóg Oeod rıun. Besides, those who 
XATEYVOXESL TOD TATOMOD xal rpoyovixod tUPov must not revile those 
who still stick to idolatry, lest they in their turn revile Him Who 


96 W., Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium? in: Handbuch zum N.T., Tübingen 
1933, P. 13-15 (with lit.). 

9” The passages where Philo Judaeus speaks of the Proselytes are well- 
known and can be found in all the books quoted.— Philo is cited after the 
edition of Cohn-Wendland, ed. minor, Berolini 1896-1915.— The English 
text is a summary, the Greek quotations are literal. 
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truly is (& ph Oui pOéyEwvrat):... dyvot Y&p Tic Stapoptic, Are tO 
pedos ao alès rpoumdövres Ex matdSwv xal cóvvpoqov Éyovrec, 
eEapaptyoovtas. 

In 54 he adds that they who have apostatized, (not only proselytes 
but also members of the nation) must be severely punished 
oxôtos alpobpevor md adyoedeorétrou PUTS xal TUPAnY drepyatduevorL 
St&vouxy 6&0 xofop&v Suvanevnv. 

These ideas recur constantly. See for example De spec. leg. I 309 
(De Sacrificantibus 10): they have abandoned tà r&rpıa otc Everpa- 
pnoav Yevddv rAaoudtwv yéuovta xai cógou and have become 
druplac x«l aArnOelac Épaorai Yvíotot, uscreyoproxv modo sdoéBetav, 
ixérou te x«l Oepamevtal tod vrac Óvvoc &Elwc bvrec. The equal rank 
of proselyte and born Israelite is regarded by Philo and others as 
the origin of the year of jubilee, so that they who originally had no 
part in the promised land could settle there (De spec. leg. II 118 
(De septenario 14)). How great the change was for the proselyte 
who abandoned the polytheism of his fathers is described in these 
words (De spec. leg. IV 178 (de Iustitia 6)): ët. rod cuvYevetc os 
uóvouc eixög Eye cuvayaviatés, éyOpobe Kouußdroug elpydoato Exuté 
yetavactac eis &Xfüewxv xal thy Tod Evög Tinto tuhy And wvOixdv 
TAacpadtav xal morvapylac, & yYoveis xal rénror xal Tpéyovor xai 
m&vreG of dp atwatos tod otethauévou Thy xadhy dmouxiav Tademv 
e€etipnoav. An almost identical statement, in slightly differ- 
ent words, can be found in De Virtutibus 102-108 (De Humanitate 
12-13). Here Philo refers above all to the commandment that 
the born Israelites should love the proselytes not only as friends 
and as kinsfolk, but as themselves, both in body and soul—in 
bodily matters in order to further the interests of the community as 
much as possible, and in mental matters by having the same griefs 
and joys óc év Siaipetoic pépeow ev elvaı Chov doxeiv, douoCouévnc 
xal ovpopuis drepyatouevys thc xat «010 xowveoviac. When foreigners 
want to be converted they must not be turned away but, ac- 
cording to the law of Deut. xxiii 8 in the third generation xai 
petadiddva, Abyav Oslavy, ols £u xal vobc adréyBovac xxi ebratpidac 
tepopavtetofar. In the same work, 175-179, Philo provides an 
extensive description in similar terms (De Paenitentia I). Here again 
upbringing in pagan lies is contrasted to the condition of truth. The 
conversion is named with a term taken from the mysteries: 178 
uvotæywy&v. The proselytes must be received as the best-loved and 
closest relatives tò uéyrorov clc qidtav xal olxerdryta rapasyoumévouc 
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GeoprAèc hoc and one must rejoice with them, xafaresp av ei xai 
Tuol modtepov Üvvec dveBAddav éx Balurérou oxóvouc adyosidéoTaTov 
parc iôovrec. Their virtues are listed at length: ca@ppovec, éyxpatetc, 
aidnuoves, Huepor, ypyotot, prdvOowr7ror, ceuvot, Sixator, weyarAdppoves, 
&AnBeixs épxotai (182), the opposite of those who rebel against the 
holy law. We see how the emphasis here is primarily on the ethical 
element; this was coupled with their conversion from roAuapyxia 
to the ovapyix (179). They now belong to the edceBelag xal 8vxato- 
cóvnc ImAwrat; where the first word signifies the relationship with 
God, the second that with men (175; cf. the use of Stxatoodvy in 
1 Pet., p. 56). 

The happiness of the proselyte is exalted, according to De 
exsecrationibus 152 (6). He is blessed and admired for two reasons 
16 te adtoporjoa. mods Üsóv x«l tH yous AaBetv oixerdtatov thv Ev 
obpavà raEıv Beßatav, Av od Béurc exmetv; here too he is contrasted to 
those who rebel and are cast into the depths of Tartarus and 
profound darkness. 

Of the ceremonies which accompany this transition (Philo uses 
various words for it; cf. Josephus, Antiquitates XX, 2, 4 uerarıde- 
odaı; Tacitus, Historiae V 5: "transgressi in morem eorum") 
Philo only mentions circumcision (Fragment on Exodus xxii 20): 98 
the true proselyte is not the man whose foreskin has been cut 
but he whose lusts, desires and other passions of the flesh *? have 
been cut away. We cannot, of course, assume from this that the 
other ceremonies— baptism, offering— did not exist, since other 
sources prove the contrary. But Philo saw no reason to name them. 

From these texts by Philo there appears a clearcut attitude 
towards the proselyte, constantly repeated in the same terms, as 
well as a great similarity with the views of 1 Pet.109 

Besides the points I have already mentioned in the foregoing 
pages I should also refer to the term «Affe, used repeatedly by 
Philo to describe the new condition. For the same word is also to 
be found in 1 Pet. (i 22) Hyvinöreg èv tH ômaxoÿ Tj; Aneta. In this 
passage, however, two more terms appear which need explaining 
and also belong in this context. The first refers to their attitude to 


% This fragment is not included in the edition of Cohn-Wendland; it can 
be found in Mangey, II, p. 677. 

** Cf. what Philo says elsewhere about the circumcision: De spec. leg. 19 
(De circumcisione 2). 

100 Philo's remarks about the previous state of idolatry also shed light on 
the “futility” in 1 Pet. i 18. 
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the "truth"; this consists of Sxaxon. The same word appears in i 2 
(see below) and i 14 téxva Önaxong. It is seldom found in Greek 191 
and, in the LXX, only appears in 2 Sam. xxii 36 xal čðwxáç por 
Örepxoroudv cwtyptas uou xal 7j raxo cov émAffuvév ue. Now, 
obedience (see also below &xon) is typical of the piety of Israel. The 
people were bound to satisfy God’s commandments, and that 
constituted their honour. 

“Obedience to God's laws", says Moore,!02 is “the supreme moral 
obligation of man, irrespective of the subject matter of the parti- 
cular article". There is no need to provide evidence of this: every 
book on the theology of Judaism in this period gives it abundantly. 
Even the proselyte who, with a few minor exceptions, was fully 
part of the Jewish nation, was obliged to do this.1 At baptism he 
was made acquainted with the principal weighty and light com- 
mandments.!0® That is why Sifra Lev. i 2 says that they are pros- 
elytes who “have taken the Covenant on themselves’’.1°5 Paul too 
is in full agreement (Gal. v 3): uapropouar mavtl &vðpõn mept- 
Teuvouévæ Ste dperdetys oriy GAov tov vouov roroa.. 

The opening of ı Pet. should also be discussed in this connection. 
i 2 xar& modyvwow Oeod matpdc Ev Kyıaoua nveduatoc elg Sraxohy 
xal bavrioudv atuatog “Incod Xprotod. Concerning this Schrenk 
remarks: “Hier begegnet schon eine Art Erwáhlungslehre, auf 
jeden Fall eine von der grundlegenden ewigen Erwáhlung aus- 
gehende Gesamtbestimmung des Christenstandes nach Grund, 
Mittel und Ziel, in trinitarischer Anordnung”. medyvwous is “die 
vorzeitliche Gründung", &v “die Vermittlung, die Weihung an 
Gott”, eis “das Ziel der Erwahlung’’.!°* Windisch rightly focussed 
the attention on the strange word order and says: “Primitiv ist die 
Vorstellung des Geistes". He believes that the fact that öraxon 
precedes favttoud¢ is perhaps to be explained by Ex. xxiv 3-8 
(we also find this reference in other exegetes). It is hard, however, 
to detect a close connection between these clauses with a strange 


101 See Kittel in: Kittel, I, p. 224-225. 

102 Moore, Joc. cit., II, p. 7. 

103 Billerbeck, III, p. 558; Bonsirven, Joc. cit., I, p. 29: "le converti se 
soumettait à toute la loi juive’’.—téxva týs raxoňç should not therefore be 
translated as “obedient children” (Ned. Bijbelgen.), but literally, in the 
Semitic idiom, as "children of the obedience". 

1% Billerbeck, I, p. rro. 

1% Billerbeck, III, p. 743-744; see also Bonsirven, Joc. cit., I, p. 80, n. 3. 

106 G. Schrenk in: Kittel, IV, p. 195. 
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word order. Zahn, in particular, saw the difficulties in linking vs. x 
and 2 “denn was dort gesagt ist, hat nichts mit der angeblichen 
Zugehörigkeit der Leser zur jüdischen Diaspora zu schaffen, 
sondern bezieht sich nur auf ihren Christenstand’’.!°? That is why 
we read everywhere that the designation in vs. x must be understood 
“spiritually” (see p. 71 f.): then vs. 2 can be explained in the 
sense given above. There is also some argument about whether 
behind txaxohy “of Jesus Christ" is to be understood. 

By referring to Ex. xxiv Windisch and others were on the right 
track, but they did not draw the necessary conclusions. Zahn's 
remark that vs. 2 refers to the state of the Christians was also 
partially correct, but he had no eye for the peculiarity of the 
Christian state of these readers. 

I Pet. is addressed to the éxAextot, exiles of the Dispersion. Vs. 2 
must then be seen as an explanation of this "chosen". It is a funda- 
mental idea, both of the O.T. and later Judaism, that God chose 
Israel from the peoples of the earth. See, for example, Deut. vii 6 
Ste Axóc Ayıog el xuplo 7H Oc cou, xal oè nposDavo xóptoc 6 Osóc cov, 
elvat ce adTé Andv meprobotov Tapa ravra và Ein Sou Emi tecommov 
thc yys. Kohler said that this election is "the central point of 
Jewish theology and the key to the understanding of the nature 
of Judaism’’.108 Israel’s election appeared in the Lawgiving, as is 
clearly stated in Exodus Rabba 30: "Er tut seine Worte Jakob 
kund, seine Satzungen und Rechte Israel; so hat er es keinem 
(anderen) Volk getan (Ps. cxlvii 9 f.) ; aber wem (hat er also getan)? 
Jakob, den er von allen Völkern erwählt hat” .109 

I Pet. speaks of this fundamental election. All these words can be 
traced back to the events on the Sinai. IHoóyvoctz is often associated 
with the eternal election. Now, the verb also appears in i 20 with 
the addition ‘before the foundation of the world". The closer 
qualification indeed shows that this notion of the eternity of the 
election was not contained in the verb itself. We only find it else- 
where in the N.T., in Rom. viii 29 (where the sense is arguable) and 


107 Th. Zahn, Einleitung, II, p. 13. 

108 Kohler, Jewish Theology, p. 223, quoted by Bonsirven, loc. cit., I, 
p. 73; Bonsirven deals with Israel’s election on p. 73-98. 

208 Cf. Bonsirven, loc. cit., I, p. 81: “le don de la Törä à Israel est une des 
preuves manifestes et le signe permanent du choix divin" ; see also Billerbeck, 
passim; W. Sanday-A. C. Headlam, Romans’ in: International Critical 
Commentary, Edinburgh 1902, p. 248-249; Quell-G. Schrenk in: Kittel, IV, 


P. 147-197. 
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in xi 2, where it is again used in connection with the people. For, in 
treating the question of whether God renounced his people, Paul 
exclaims: oùx drmoato 6 eò tov Andy adtod bv rpoéyvw. Tryvdoxw 
is used in the sense of “to choose"; 19 the voo- in this context 
should not be applied to time but should be taken to mean above 
all other things, e.g. the peoples of the world. Cf. the use of rpo- in 
Deut. vii 6 (that is why an additional phrase describing the time 
is necessary in i 20). 

Besides the election by God we read of the "sanctification" of 
the people before they can receive the Law: Ex. xix ro the order 
&yvıoov abtods ofjuspov xal adptov and vs. r4, the enforcement by 
Moses. They subsequently received the Law in this state, described 
thus in Ex. xxiv 3 ff.: eionA0ev 8€ Movoñs xal dinyyYoato tæ Aa 
TévTx Tà huata TOU Oso xal ta duxauouara kxexplÜn dé mXc ó 
Axóc qovyj uğ Acyovres’ TIdvtac tobe Adyoug ob¢ eAdAnoev nvptoc 
rouoouey xal &xovcduc0a. (4) Moses gives the words of the Lord; 
later he builds an altar with twelve stones for the twelve tribes of 
Israel. (5) xai &€anéoterhev todo veavicxovg t&v vidv ’Iopanı x«i 
dvhveyxav dhoxavtopaeta, xxl Educav Ouatav owrmpiou ré Bei uooypra. 
(6) Moses pours half the blood into basins and sprinkles the other 
half on the altar. (7) x«i AxBów tò BiBAtov ths Sabre &véyvo elc 
ra Gta Tod AxoU xai elrav: Tavera 60x. ÉAtAnoev Koptoc rouoouev xoi 
&xoucópusÜa (8) AxBov 8$ Movoñc tò alua xateoxédacey Tod Aao0 xat 
elev. '1800 tò alua tig 9uxÜfpec Fc dté0ero  Kóptoc pds duc nepil 
TÁvtGV TOV AdYOV TOUTE. 

Here we find the “obedience” and the “sprinkling of the blood”. 
The words have been chosen independently, but the content is 
similar. It is better not to read commas, as in Nestle's text of 1 Pet. 
i 2, but a consecutive sentence. At this point we must remember 
that these very words from Ex. xxiv are used as evidence of the pros- 
elyte's offering in Rabbinic theology (see p. 43) and that Rabbi was 
convinced that the proselytes were received in God's Covenant in the 
same way as Israel was of old. 

In this way alone do the words in 1 Pet. have a close and per- 
fectly clear link: Israel's election is also the glory of the proselytes. 
Now everything is in the right place and we do not need to insert 
any surprising ideas or to make üraxo dependent on ’Incoù Xprotod: 
it must be taken absolutely. We should notice the contradistinction 


H9 See R. Bultmann in: Kittel, I, p. 715-716. 
111 This use of mpo- is common in Greek, as any Greek dictionary will show. 
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here: through God's election Israel has become His “chosen” 
people, has been sanctified by Moses, has promised obedience and 
has been sprinkled in the covenant with the blood of a burnt animal 
offering: so too are the proselytes. But where these "chosen people" 
are concerned things are different. Through God's election, but also 
through the sanctification of the Spirit, they have committed 
themselves to obedience, and are sprinkled with the blood of 
Christ. 

The sprinkling of the blood is also mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (ix 13, 19, 21; x 22; xii 24), but here too it appears 
that ı Pet. has a distinct tone of his own, provided, that is, that we 
understand his words correctly.!? 

At the same time we see that in this case it is impossible that the 
"sprinkling of the blood" should have been taken from the mystery 
religions, as Perdelwitz claimed," since this would not explain the 
other term. 

Finally, in connection with what follows, it should also be pointed 
out that this opening fits perfectly into the ideas developed in the 
rest of the epistle. This makes the attempts of Harnack !!^ and 
others to isolate the opening from the body of the work a mis- 
conception (aside from other objections which can be made to their 
hypotheses). 

If we assume 'admission into the covenant' to be read both ini2 
and i 18-19, the terminology used tallies perfectly with that in ii 9. 
We already saw that the end of this verse was similar to what Philo 
says of the proselyte (see p. 58 f). The beginning runs: bue; dé 
vévoc é&xAexvóv, BaotAetov iepátrevua, EÜvoc &yrov, Ande eis mepirotyow, 
bras tàs &pexác ebayyelinre rod xtA. These expressions, as we know, 
are titles of honour of the “chosen people of the Covenant". For in 
Ex. xix 5-6 — Ex. xxiii 22 LXX we read of the people receiving the 
Law èv &xoy, dxobonte The Éuñc pvc, x«l morons mavta boa àv 
évrethœual cot, xal pudente thy dialyxyv pov, EoeodE por adc meprod- 


1? W. Bornemann in his article quoted in note 159 says (p. 144): “dass 
einzige was einigermassen zum Inhalt des Schriftstücks passt, ist die Formel 
1,2... Der Ausdruck Éavrioués entspricht freilich mehr den Wendingen des 
Hebráerbriefes als des 1 Pt.". Here, however, the context is viewed in- 
correctly. 

13 R, Perdelwitz, op. cit., p. 97-98 (he has the Attis mysteries, in parti- 
cular, in mind). 

14 A. Harnack, Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur, Leipzig 1897, I, 
P- 451-465. 
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cios rò má&vrov tõv ðvæv. gun Y&p Éoriv noa T) YT. Suete dé Éozoüé 
uot BaotAetov tepdtevua xal £üvoc &ytov. The idea that Israel was a 
nation "belonging" to God can be found throughout later Jewish 
literature.15 In Is. xliii 20-21 we read that God gave water in the 
wilderness to motioat tò yévog wou TÒ éxAextdv, hadv pou bv repe- 
romodunv tac &pstéc uov dSinyetoOa. The readers belong to that 
nation. In this context, too, we encounter the same idea of “‘obe- 
dience". It is therefore clear why the author can say in ii ro: 
ol mote où A«óc, vOv de Aaóc Geod, of ox AAcyéevor, viv 82 éAendévrec 
(drawing on Hosea). Here too the contrast between “before” and 
“now” appears. They have experienced God's mercy (i 3) H9 and 
they, who once did not belong to the nation, have now joined as 
proselytes, in the same manner as Israel did before them. 

Seen in the light of what I have quoted from Ex. xix ro the 
“having purified" of 1 Pet. i 22 becomes clear too. That is why they 
must be &ytor, as part of the holy people (i r6, cf. Lev. xix 2, 
p. 37 f), for "Israel ist heiliger Same ... An dieser Heiligkeit nwtp 
nimmt der Proselyt teil, sobald er zum Judentum übergetreten 
ist". 17 

We should now turn our attention to a few other expressions. 
In iii 9 we read that the Christians are called tva eoAoytav xAnpovo- 
unonre. Curiously enough this expression appears again in the 
N.T.,in Heb. xii:17, with reference to Esau. Here it is very natur- 
ally used in connection with the blessing of Isaac in Gen. xxviii. The 
author warns his readers not to be like Esau, but to inherit the 
blessing. Then there follows a passage which contains the verb 
Tpocépyoua as the main word, recalling the Lawgiving of Sinai. 
There the blessing is obtained for Israel because Israel came to 
eternal blessedness by keeping the Law,!? while the Christians have 
come to a different mountain. The similarity in different contexts is 


115 Bonsirven, loc. cit., I, p. 8r. 

118 Billerbeck (I, p. 646) quotes a late Rabbinic tradition, the Pirke 
R. Eliezer, according to which Ps cxviii 4 ‘‘Let those who fear the Lord say, 
His steadfast love endures for ever" was recited by the proselytes (the cause 
is clear: the ‘‘godfearers’’). 

117 Billerbeck, III, p. 374. 

15 Cf. Bonsirven, loc. cit., I, p. 90: “Israel a reçu la Loi, il l'étudie et 
la garde: voilà son grand mérite". See also p. 90-92. See also the important 
pages in Moore, loc. cit., II, p. 90-95; through God's free election Israel has 
become the nation of His Law: by keeping the Law they are rewarded with 
“a lot in the World to Come". 
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very remarkable.!? Tt can be explained by the fact that both 
concepts rest on the conviction that the proselytes also possessed 
the promises made to their fathers, and that they could inherit the 
blessing. Cf. what Philo says in De exsecrationibus 152 (see above 
p. 59) about the glorious prospect in store for the proselyte, and 
see also r Pet. i 4. 

In iii 13 the Christians are described as tod &yadod Cyrwrat. Ac- 
cording to Stumpff this usage is “völlig griechisch”, "ein fort- 
gesetztes eifriges Ausrichten des Handelns auf sittliche Ideale" 120 
Where CyAoc?c appears in the N.T., however, it means a “zealot 
for the Law of the Lord" (Acts xxi 20; xxii 3; Gal. i 14). A strong 
similarity to this passage can be found in Tit. ii 14, a text the tone 
of which is very reminiscent of our epistle.?! Jesus Christ ôç 
Edwxev Exvtov brio Rudy iva Avtp@ontar hude and nong &vogulac xal 
xaBapton éxuvQ Andv mepLovdotov, CrAwthy xarev Épyov (here again we 
encounter the expression “a people of (God's) own"; Avtedw, too, 
is in keeping with 1 Pet. i 18). The word CyAwrhg¢ is also used of the 
proselytes who, like the born Jews, were “zealots”. Philo uses it in 
this sense (De Paenitentia x, see p. 581), and it appears to be an 
established term. Josephus says, in connection with the famous 
case of king Izates, the princely convert from Adiabene, in Anti- 
quitates XX 2, 5: Cyarodv td maton rüv "Lovdatwv is better than 
circumcision. He refers to the influence of Jewish propaganda 
with these words (c. Apion. II 39): x«i rAndeoıv Hon roAbc Choc 
yéyovev èx nanpod tio Huetépac edoefBeixs (the same word, edcéfieux, 
used by Philo). Even outsiders observe this ‘‘zeal’’, according to 
Dio Cassius XXXVII x7. He explains that he does not know how 
they came by the name of Jews: pépet DE xod nt tobs dAAous dvOparroug 
door T& vóuigux abrGv xatmeo dXXosÜveig dvres CyAovor,!2 and the 
subjects of Izates chide their prince as &vdea «Gv map’ étépoic 
Emnwrhv sav (Antig. XX 2, 5).1% Good works are 9txatooóvr) (see 
p. 56) in the context of 1 Pet.; as also in Philo (p. 59). Above all 


1? Within the framework of this study it is not possible to go into the 
question of whether there are more allusions to Proselytism in Hebrews: it 
is perfectly likely. 

120 A, Stumpff, in: Kittel, II, p. 889-890. 

121 There are other points of community between Titus and 1 Pet. (see 
Moffatt, Introduction, p. 321). Y hope to be able to discuss the relationship 
between these two epistles in greater detail elsewhere. 

122 In Schürer, op. cit., III, p. 167, n. 51. 

13 On CnAwrng see also Bauer, Sp. 563. 
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they are the moral precepts of the Torah. In this connection we can 
also refer to the exhortation to “brotherly love" (i 22; ii 17; iv 8). 
Christianity is named an &ôeApérnc.l# The proselytes were naturally 
obliged to observe this. According to Philo (De Paenitentia I) they 
brought “that which above all leads up to friendship, the BeoprAèc 
7805” (p. 58 f). In almost all statements of the Alexandrian phi- 
losopher about the proselytes it is pointed out that the people of 
Israel had to accept them with love, not only as relatives but as 
themselves (I Pet. iv 8 my sig éœurobs dyarnv éxtevy). For the 
people of Israel were obliged to observe the commandment to love 
their neighbour by Lev. xix 18, a verse which can be interpreted as 
love for the members of the nation and for the proselytes.!?5 Ac- 
cording to various witnesses many pagans were particularly an- 
noyed by this. Bonsirven says it was a common complaint against 
Judaism that "ils gardaient entre eux un esprit d'étroite soli- 
darité”.16 The words of Juvenal are famous: 


non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti 
quaesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos.1? 


In iv 7 we read the admonition ocov/oxte; this is the first 
virtue which Philo (p. 59) values in the proselyte. 

In iv 12-13 the author says that the readers must not find it 
strange if they experience mipworg mods merpaoudv, because this 
attends community with Christ. It is also said of community with 
Judaism. According to Y ebamoth 47 a someone whois going to become 
a proselyte is asked what reasons he has for doing so. “Weiss du 
nicht, dass die Israeliten in dieser Zeit bekiimmert, bedrängt, 
gestossen und zerschlagen sind, und dass Leiden über sie kommen ?” 
When he says that he knows this but is not worthy (the inter- 
pretation of the passage is not clear: Tr. Gerim. 1,to put my neck 
beneath the yoke of Him who spoke and the world was created; 
Rashi, to take part in their suffering), he must be received at once.l?8 


14 A word which only appears in 1 Macc. xii 10, 17 in the LXX, meaning 
"league". It was a normal Hellenistic term designating a ''Kultgenossen- 
schaft”. 

125 Billerbeck, I, p. 355-357. 

126 Bonsirven, loc. cit., p. 5; he refers to the texts in Th. Reinach, Textes 
d'auteurs grecs et romains relatifs au Judaisme, Paris 1895, p. 14, 99, 167, 
195, 266, 297. 

1? In Schürer, of. cit., III, p. 154, n. 17. 

128 Billerbeck, I, p. 110. 
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The suffering of the proselytes in particular is discussed in the same 
tractate, Yebamoth 48b: "Bar. R. Chananja b. Gamaliél (um 120) 
sagte: "Weshalb sind die Pr. in dieser (gegenwärtigen) Zeit ge- 
drückt u. kommen Leiden über sie?" !?? The various answers given 
to this question are of no interest to r Pet., but it remains a fact 
that people asked why the proselytes were being persecuted. 

In i 3 and 22 the conversion was alluded to in the act of &vayewväv. 
Windisch said that this idea could not be derived from Judaism but 
must be explained from the mystery religions. In his already quoted 
work Perdelwitz did so very extensively (p. 37-55). This in itself is 
not wrong. Philo too elucidated the “initation” into Judaism for 
the pagans with terms taken from the mysteries (p. 58): that was 
the obvious thing to do. But it does not mean, as Perdelwitz tried 
to prove, that all Peter's metaphors are taken from the mystery 
religions. On the contrary; both the principal ideas and the features 
discussed in this chapter are of such a nature that we are made to 
think of proselytism (a passage like i 18-19 is impossible to elucidate 
otherwise). Now, the concept of "rebirth" is not to be found in 
Judaism (indeed, it is very rare throughout the N.T.). But we do 
find the expression also used in our epistle ii 2 &s &ptuyéwyta péqn. 
The proselyte too was regarded as a “newborn babe". With Circum- 
cision and Baptism all that has gone before falls away; his former 
transgressions no longer matter. The same expression can be applied 
to the way of life, for example in connection with the inheritance 
of children born before or after the conversion. It is also said of 
others who enter a new sphere of life.13? Here, too, we read of the 
breaking of the bonds of sin from the past: &mo0£usvot obv T&cav 
naxiav xol nayta ddrov xal Ünoxploers xxi qÜOvouc xal mácac xata- 
Acc. 191 This is reminiscent of the list of the virtues of the proselytes 
given by Philo (De Paenitentia 2 cf. p. 58f). Compare, too, the 
Rabbinic comment in Numeri R. 8 on x Sam. ii 30: “(Die Schrift 
redet) von den Proselyten: diese ehren Gott, indem sie ihre bósen 
Werke lassen u. kommen u. unter die Flügel der Schekhina 
fliehen” 33? (this last expression is often used about the act of the 


1% Billerbeck, I, p. 929. 

130 On “newborn babes" see Billerbeck, II, p. 423 and Moore, loc. cit., I, 
Pp. 335; III, p. r10. 

131 ámo0fuevog (see p. 56) should not be translated as "put away... 
and’ as in the translation of the N.B.G. and the R.S.V., but as “having 
put away” or “since you have put away etc." 

132 Billerbeck, III, p. 619. 
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proselyte and is taken from Ruth iii 9). In the Rabbinic tradition 
Shekhina is a circumlocutory designation of God, lit. "the dwel- 
ling”.!33 For baptism is not capxóc &nóÜzoi; hürov, but cuverdjoews 
dyis émepo nua iii 21. This much is clear, whatever the exact 
meaning of the words may be.1?* 

Apart from the sacrifice in i 18-19 baptism is also mentioned here 
which was also demanded of the proselyte (see p. 41 ff). It 
“saves”, for it contributes to bringing the proselyte out of “lies” 
into the "truth" (Philo), out of the curse into blessedness (see 
p. 64f.). For the Rabbis, too, mankind before the flood was a 
paragon of sinfulness, but the flood radically removed all the sins 
and sinners.!35 The image can consequently be well understood from 
this association of ideas, although, as far as I know, we do not 
encounter the comparison of the proselyte's baptism with the flood. 

To sum up the results of this study so far. We see that in our 
epistle there are fifteen points at which we find traces reminiscent 
of proselytism. Not all these passages contain clear references to 
proselytism, however. Some, such as the one about “zealots, 
neighbourly love and the strangeness of the persecutions", would be 
slender evidence on their own, ?9 but, when they are seen in con- 
nection with other passages, the similarity to what is said about the 
proselytes becomes striking. They consequently strengthen my 
thesis, for texts like i 18-19, ii 9 and iii 18 allow of no other inter- 
pretation and are conclusive. 

These passages, which show parallels with proselytism, are not to 
be found in a single chapter but throughout the epistle. The sim- 
ilarities appear constantly wherever the situation of the addressees of 
the epistle is being treated and wherever the work of Jesus Christ 
and its significance is discussed. 

It is now necessary that these data, which have not hitherto been 
properly appreciated, be applied to a discussion of the addressees 
of the epistle and the author’s objective. 


133 Cf, Billerbeck, IV, Register, s.v. Flügel, and II, p. 314-315. 

134 See H. Greeven in: Kittel, II, p. 686. 

135 On the generation of the flood in Rabbinic literature see Billerbeck, 
I, p. 961-966. 

136 This is not counting iii 6 óc Ldpea, the mother of the people of the 
Covenant, as an example for women, or ii 11, although we find words there 
which are used in Rabbinic literature about Abraham as a proselyte (see 
p. 72). This would bring the number to r7. 
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VII. The problem of 1 Peter: addressees and objective of the epistle 


In his excellent introduction to the New Testament Moffatt 
wrote: “Any theory of the writing thus turns out to involve a fairly 
speculative reconstruction of the historical data requisite for its 
setting'".137 This verdict was based on a study and survey of the 
extensive literature on the subject and the attempts to answer the 
questions: who was the author, why did he write, when and to 
whom was he speaking? 

Even when we know what has been written on these problems since 
1918 we must subscribe to Moffatt's judgement. There is no clear 
item of evidence which affords us a firm grip on the matter. Scholars 
have been content with general considerations. Before 1918 there 
was a tendency to seek support in the statements referring to the 
“persecution” in chap. iv. According to whether one saw the apostle 
Peter as the author of the epistle or not, it was dated either in the 
years of the persecution under Nero (64) or under Domitian, not 
to say under Trajan. The address was seen as symbolic; the Chris- 
tians as the true people of God on earth in the Dispersion. They 
were descended from the pagans and not, as had been generally 
assumed earlier and as Kühl and Weiss claimed in later years, from 
the Jews. The objective was to console the readers at a time when 
persecution was a tough test of their faith. It was difficult, however, 
to fit in the many specific exhortations. Some scholars (Perdelwitz, 
Bornemann, Windisch and, partly, Hauck) saw the epistle as a 
sermon on the occasion of a Baptism. A strong dependence on the 
Pauline epistles was observed. Things which one might have 
expected in an epistle from Peter were not to be found (discussion 
of the Law, references to the life of Jesus [v x was regarded as 
insufficient], the Greek was too good, etc.). The whole tone of the 
epistle was regarded as that of a Paulinist. Furthermore, according 
to Windisch, Peter would not have been writing about the Jews, as 
he did in ii 8-9, for the Jews were thereby excluded from the 
covenant. In consequence scholars either decided that the epistle 
was not authentic—that Peter had no hand in it—or that it was 
written by Silvanus, a companion of Paul, at Peter's request 
(cf. ı Pet. v 12). The mysterious words in v x3 were usually taken 
as evidence that the epistle was written from Rome (Rome was 
Babylon for the primitive Christians, cf. Rev. xvii). 


137 Moffatt, Introduction, p. 344. For other books on the Introduction, see 
note 34. 
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This is a broad outline of the state of N.T. introduction studies 
to date. Of course, certain correct insights were applied here too. 
But, on the basis of the data provided in chapters V and VI, it is 
now possible to reach more decisive conclusions which will radically 
alter the questions of N.T. introduction and the attitude to the 
epistle as a whole. 

I will not burden my treatment with extensive confutations of 
divergent opinions in this case either. I wish to make a positive 
contribution to the interpretation of the epistle. Thanks to evidence 
which has been neglected hitherto we no longer have to work on 
the basis of generalisations and speculations, but can now provide 
concrete data which make it possible to find the required “historical 
setting”. 

My starting point was the exegesis of i 18-19. It has not hitherto 
been observed that the decisive element for the dating of the work 
lies here. This passage was a statement about the work of Christ, 
and we have noted that the words only make sense when we see 
the proselyte’s offering as their background. Just as the proselytes 
joined the covenant people through a decisive sacrifice, so the 
formerly pagan readers joined the covenant through the sacrifice 
of Christ. This comparison only made sense at a time when the 
proselyte’s offering was still being practised and when men were 
convinced that they could only join God’s covenant in this way. 
For the author wants to make it clear that the offering has been 
brought, and the readers “know” this. He is dealing with that living 
reality. When this way of joining the nation of the covenant had 
disappeared (as it did after 70 A.D.) the force of such argumenta- 
tion would have vanished: a reference to Baptism would have been 
quite sufficient.198 

There can therefore be no doubt about the period to which this 
leads us: it must be before the year 70 (see p. 44). This renders any 
view of the epistle which dates it at the end of the first, or the 
beginning of the second, century automatically invalid. However 


138 The argument that this could be valid ‘‘spiritually’’ even after 70, 
as in the case of the use of the Law in Heb., is no good since this argument 
only gains force in connection with the others for an earlier dating. Every- 
thing can be accounted for before 70 provided we do not let constructions 
of our own take precedence of the facts. We must also keep in mind the 
difference between Heb., which presents Jesus as the fulfilment of the O.T. 
sacrificial cult, and 1 Pet. who wants to persuade his readers of the reality 
of their entry into the covenant of God. See also p. 44 ff. 
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we look at it, i 18-19 keeps us before 70. Theories which, by means 
of general considerations, lead to another solution thereby become 
unreal. The attractive part of this unimpeachable evidence is that, 
although it is obviously noticeable, it has not been advanced 
intentionally. It comes, as it were, as an unobtrusive surprise which 
may be of great significance for other research into the N.T. 

In which circles must we look for the readers? The address in i I 
is quite straightforward, provided, that is, that it is not set in the 
wrong context and that we do not bar our way a priori by making 
a small insertion. It is directed to raperıönuorg 9txoropc. Feine 19? 
observed that these people had a pagan past (see p. 32 £.); but there 
were indeed some Jewish Christians in Southern Galatia (Acts xiv). 
“Da sich der Brief an Heidenchristen wendet, so sind die auserwähl- 
ten Beisassen der Diaspora in den genannten Gebieten uneigentlich 
zu verstehen. Gedacht ist an die Christen als Glieder des wahren 
Gottesvolkes, die als Fremdlinge auf der Erde zerstreut wohnen, 
da ihre wahre Heimat im Himmel ist, vgl. Gal. vi 16; Phil. iii 20; 
Heb. xiii 14, auch ı Pet. i 17; ii 11”. According to Appel 14 the 
readers are not sojourners in a constitutional sense, but here on 
earth “überhaupt” ; the diaspora can be understood of the Jews and 
with maperinuor refer to people “die als Glieder der jüdischen 
Diaspora von Pontus usw. auserwählte Beisassen seien", con- 
sequently Jewish Christians, but it can be used metaphorically too. 
He concludes that nothing definite can be gathered from the address, 
but that, in view of other passages which refer to paganism as the 
past, the readers were pagan Christians. Such arguments can be 
found everywhere. Some, like Baljon, speak of a “metaphor” ; 
others, like Zahn, mentally insert "gleich". 

Although, as I have said, this interpretation is generally accepted, 
it is in contrast with the sense of the words. There is not one word 
which suggests a metaphorical meaning: the author was perfectly 
acquainted with the word óc (he uses it 24 times and twice in 
variants) but did not think it was worth adding at this point. 
Moreover, we do not read "exiles who are dispersed" (as we do in 
the most recent Dutch translation, that of the Ned. Bijbelgen.), 
but ''exiles of the 141 dispersion". The word rapertönuog has also 
been misinterpreted and people have forgotten to ask themselves 


3? Feine-Behm, Einleitung, p. 237. 
140 Appel, Einleitung, p. 105. 
141 Omitting the article, since 9uxorop& was an established term. 
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from which circles the primitive Christian missions won supporters. 
Scholars have arrived at their incorrect exegesis first because they 
know no other way of tackling the problem, and second because 
rapouxix is mentioned in i17 (see p. 31). In this context it can only 
mean “‘sojourn on earth as a place of exile". But does it follow that 
raperiônuos means this too? 

It seems inadvisable to answer this last question in the affirmative 
if we look at ii II: óc mapotxoug xai mupemSmuouc. Here both words 
stand next to each other, so it is probable that they both mean 
something special. Now, ôç is not supposed to denote a metaphorical 
usage: it refers to their behaviour, to what they are obliged to do 
because of their exile, not to the manner of their exile. Iapertönwog 
is a comparatively rare word,!4 also used in the LXX, and it is 
odd that the same words employed in 1 Pet. ii r1 should also appear 
together here: Gen. xxiii 4, of Abraham in Palestine mápotxoc xal 
mapeniónuoc eye ciut and Ps. xxxix (xxxviii) 13 v&pouxoc Em elut Ev 
Th YH xal raperidnuos xaÜ0Oc rávrec ol rarépes pov. In both places 
the Hebrew text has * and awın respectively; the &v t} yj of the 
LXX has been added. According to Zahn 9 these words say 
nothing about an exile living among the people of Israel since the 
passages are about the patriarch Abraham and a pious Israelite 
who sees his life as that of his forefathers. But this view cannot 
be sustained when we see that Abraham is regarded as the first 
proselyte and is believed to be the father of the proselytes. He is 
considered the first proselyte because of Gen. xxiii 4, for " 
means proselyte in later Hebrew.!4^ swn is a “Beisass, der sich 
irgendwo aufhält, ohne das Bürgerrecht zu haben’. There are 
extensive expositions of these terms from the time of later Judaism 
to which the reader is referred for further information, although it 
should be kept in mind that the terminology is not always stable 
and has exceptions.!46 The first word is often understood as ''Voll- 
proselyt" or “proselyte of righteousness”, 77% * the second as 
“Halb-proselyt” or ‘‘Beisass-proselyt’’, awin “3. Moore raised objec- 
tions to this distinction, and, in my opinion rightly, pointed out 
that Judaism only knew one category of proselytes, who were fully 

4? W., Grundmann in: Kittel, II, p. 63-64. 

143 Zahn, Einleitung, II, p. 4. 

144 Billerbeck, III, p. 195. 

155 Gesenius-Buhl, op. cit., p. 874 s.v. 


148 Bertholet, op. cit. ; Schürer, op. cit., III, p. 175, n. 71-p. 177; Billerbeck, 
II, p. 715-723; Moore, loc. cit., I, p. 325-331, 338-341. 
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received into the covenant after three required ceremonies and were 
committed to the fulfilment of the Law. 

Read with the significance which later Judaism attributed to 
these words Ps. xxxix necessarily refers to a dweller in the land 
without rights of citizenship. But the addition of the LXX £v th Y 
must not be understood as “in the land", but as “on earth" (yñ in 
the sense of "earth" is very frequent in the LXX; Hebrew yx). 

How did r Peter understand this verse? Iléporxoc, i.e. on the 
earth, (see also i 17) means: the fatherland is not here. And maps- 
riônuoc Staoropäg 1 I? Now, 9wxorop& is the usual term for the Jews 
who are dispersed.! They are “sojourners in the Diaspora". In 
ii II there is a combination of two ideas, a typical Oriental 
"Spielerei": these former pagans are exiles in a double sense, on 
the earth as xéporxot and as rxperimuor in the synagogue, the centre 
of Judaism in the “dispersion”. 

For i 1 is perfectly clear. The Diaspora is even indicated, namely 
in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia. In the third 
volume of his Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi Schiirer described the life of the Jews in the Diaspora in 
pages which are still invaluable.!# There we also find an extensive 
list of places where the Diaspora can be traced on the basis of 
literary evidence and inscriptions. It emerges that this was the 
case of all the places mentioned in rx Pet. i 1.14% The term in itself, 
then, is neither odd nor improbable. 

Which circle of people does this concern? Bonsirven 150 rightly 
equates win = “craignant Dieu"; they are the pofoiueva or 
ceBdéuevor tov Beöv. So, too, Billerbeck. This group is well known to 
us from the history of Paul’s missionary journeys in Acts. They 
were people who were attracted by Jewish monotheism and kept 
certain commandments of the Mosaic Law without, however, 
becoming full Jews by being circumcised.!*! “Although in a strict 

47 K, L. Schmidt in: Kittel, IT, p. 98-104. 

148 Schürer, op. cit., III, p. 1-187. 

14 Cf. Schürer, op. cit., YII, p. 12-25; H. Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’Ar- 
chéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, t. VIII, I, Paris 1927, col 76-81; 
Billerbeck, II, p. 609-611. This concerns the Diaspora; that is why Schürer's 


remark, op. cit., III, p. 177-180, is irrelevant in this case, for it only applies 
to Palestine. 

150 Bonsirven, loc. cit., I, p. 26. The question of the exact marking out of 
provincial borders is not relevant here. 

151 Besides the literature in note 146 see Schiirer, op. cit., TIT, p. 174, n. 70, 
and p. 177, n. 72; Bonsirven, loc. cit., I, p. 27-28; J. Juster, Les juifs dans 
l'empire romain, Paris, 1914, I, p. 274-277. 
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sense outside the pale of Judaism, (they) undoubtedly expected to 
share with Jews by birth the favor of the God they had adopted.” 152 
But they were not regarded as full Jews; they lacked the mark of 
the covenant, circumcision, and they could only take part in certain 
ceremonies. "En réalité ce prosélyte inférieur, non-circoncis, est 
considéré comme goy, un paien, à qui l'on concéde quelques privi- 
léges rares".153 For this view Moore refers to Paul's words in Eph. ii 
II-I3, where the Apostle speaks of those who were once pagans, 
called “uncircumcised” by the “Circumcision”, alien to the citizen- 
ship of Israel and to the promises made to Israel. But they are 
brought into the nation in Christ. The language used shows that 
Paul is here employing terms applicable both to pagan and 
proselyte.154 

To such a circle the words of i 1 lead. Scholars have frequently 
had a false impression of primitive Christian propaganda, as is 
evident from the words of Feine quoted above. Jewish Christians 
and pagan Christians are spoken of in contrast to each other. This 
is a result of the views of the Tübingen school, but it is also the 
consequence of not taking enough account of reality. The Jewish 
missions had already been at work among the pagans #5 and people 
had assembled round the synagogues who were no longer pagans, 
but had not been fully converted to Judaism either. 

From the way in which Paul set to work we see clearly that he 
was addressing Jews and the “godfearers’”’ among them (cf. Acts xiii 
16, 26, 43; Xvi 14; xvii 7, 17; xviii 7). These godfearers saw that the 
God of Israel was the only God (cf. also Philo, supra p. 58 f.) and 
that it was only along this path of Judaism that they could be 
saved. In Acts xvii 2-3 we get a clear picture of how Paul preached 
among them: diehé£aro adtotc amd «Ov ypapüv, Stavolywv xal 
raparıdeuevog St. tov Xpiordv Eder maletv xal dvacrivar Ex vexpüv, 
x«i dct odtéc got 6 Xptatés, ó ’Inoodc. By pagan Christians in this 
case we should understand those who had once been pagans but 
whose views on the way of salvation were Jewish. 

We should notice naparıdeuevos xtA in this last quotation. The 


152 Moore, loc. cit., I, p. 325. 

188 Bonsirven, loc. cit., I, p. 28. Even the man who had become a full 
proselyte was regarded as an inferior, despite the fact that he had fully 
joined the Covenant (see p. 43 f.). Cf. Schürer, op. cit., III, p. 187. 

154 Billerbeck, III, p. 585-587, cf. Josephus, c. Apion. II 39 èx pwaxpod. 

185 See A. von Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in 
den ersten drei Jahrhunderten‘, Leipzig 1924, I, p. 1-23, esp. p. 14-18. 
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principle developed from the scriptures (viz. that the Christ had 
to suffer and to rise from the dead) is applied to Jesus the Christ. 
This is a remarkable idea which can also be found in 1 Pet., as we 
already observed in the exegesis of i 18-19 (p. 50). But we can 
see at every moment that words and modes of expression are here 
being used which, as such, could be purely Jewish, but become 
applicable to the Christians through Christ (see also p. 63f. on i 2). 
In i 20 we read that Christ is revealed Si’ Sp%c.156 

For a concrete case of one such "godfearer" who comes to the 
belief in Christ we have only to read the passage concerning Cor- 
nelius in Acts x. 

In the view of the addressees of the epistle which I have put 
forward justice is done to the elements of truth in the prevailing 
opinion and in that of Weiss-Kühl by letting the texts speak for 
themselves. Oddly enough, almost a hundred and fifty years ago 
Michaelis had an inkling of this in his Einleitung. He based himself 
on ii II and spoke of "proselytes of the gate", a term wrong in 
itself, as later research has shown, but the group of people he meant 
was the right one. Zahn and Moffatt only mention Michaelis' view 
as a sort of intuition." No serious discussion was devoted to it. 
I reproduced Zahn's confutation earlier and showed it to be in- 
correct (p. 72). Moffatt dismissed the matter by saying that the 
opinions of Michaelis and others did not rest on facts. I hope to 
have marshalled enough evidence in this study to persuade critics 
that Michaelis’ intuition did indeed set him on the right track and 
that scholars were wrong not to take his view seriously.159 

Why did I Peter address himself to those Christians from the 
circles of godfearers? He himself states his objective in v 12 with 


355 The Dutch text (p. 95 last par.) is not very clear. The English text 
represents an attempt to reconstruct the line of thought which seems to 
underly the Dutch (ed.). 

187 Zahn, Einleitung, II, p. 4 and Moffatt, Introduction, p. 339. 

358 I should perhaps point out that I did not reach my present view 
simply through testing this theory. I came to it as I was preparing a sermon 
on 1 Pet. i 18-19 on Good Friday, 1940. It was then that I became aware of a 
number of weaknesses in the current exegesis and of the parallel with Lev. 
xxii, although I did not immediately see the consequences of this parallel. 
It was only after I had done the exegesis (chap. V), which pointed to an 
early dating, that I looked for further evidence and found an astonishing 
abundance of it. This made it imperative to provide an explanation which 
radically altered the image I had previously had of the epistle from the 
literature concerning it. 
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the maximum clarity: di dAtyev Eypade, rapaxadv xal ÈmuapTupév 
radrnv civar QANI yaw tod Oeod eig Hv ocijve. 

Bornemann made the revealing comment “eine nichtssagende 
Bemerkung" 15% about this verse. He therefore considered himself 
fully entitled to follow Harnack in dismissing it as a later addition. 
So radical a step should not be taken, however. The verse is highly 
significant and fits perfectly in the epistle. But we must read it 
correctly, and this seems to be impossible. All expositors have been 
puzzled by the last words eic Av orÿre. This is an old difficulty for, 
judging from the variants, attempts had already been made in 
Antiquity to change them to écrhxare; connected with this eic would 
then be equivalent to év in accordance with usage in Koiné. Ap- 
pealing to Knopf, Appel! explained éov/x«ve as the “allein 
möglichen Lesart”. Blass-Debrunner also say that Nestle's reading 
is simply impossible: the perfect must be maintained: “das orÿre 
‘tretet hinein’ der andern Hdschr. würde zu eic passen, ist aber dem 
Sinn nach unmóglich".1€! Scholars then resorted to a translation 
like “stand fast in it" (R.S.V.) —an independent clause with the 
verb in the imperative. They may be right, but there is a better way. 

This “lectio difficilior", however, seems to fit so perfectly. Zrite 
is a very regular form, 2nd person plural subjunctive aorist IIT; the 
subjunctive is here rightly used in a relative clause, dependent on 
an accusative and infinitive.!? We only have to think of the 
"conversion" which is constantly being mentioned in this epistle. 
As we saw (p. 59) various verbs are used for it. They, who at first 
were “no people", have now become ''God's own people" (ii 9-10). 
According to Philo Judaism prided itself on the fact that entry 
into the community brought men to “truth”. But, Peter knows of 
another truth “exhorting and declaring that that is the true grace 
of God wherein you now stand” by coming as "proselytes" to 
Christianity (on yépic see also i 10 rpopfrau of mept tHe cic duc 
xy^pvroc npopnreboavres of the glory which has come over the 
pagans who have become a “people’”’). He thus gives “exhorta- 
tions" —the epistle is full of them—and testifies to this being the 
true relationship with God. This introduces a unity into the epistle 


159 W. Bornemann, Der erste Petrusbrief—eine Taufrede des Silvanus? in: 
Zeitschrift f. die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1919/1920, p. 144. 

160 Appel, op. cit., p. 104, n.I. 

161 Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik, p. 121, § 205. 

162 Kühner-Gerth, Satzlehre, IL, p. 555. 
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which has often been accused of not having a clear structure. That 
words considered inexplicable should hereby obtain a correct 
meaning indicates the view of the epistle which I have conveyed. 

What we read of the xapıs, viz. that it is &An0ñc, is thus in anti- 
thesis to a "false" one. The author's objective in this work is to 
show that the “‘godfearers’’ (we find this term on various occasions 
in I Pet.; cf. p. 30 ff), who always stood just outside Judaism and 
could never share fully in the covenant because they had not been 
circumcised, have now been accepted, and, through Christ's work, 
can now participate fully in what Judaism had taught them to 
regard as an unreachable ideal. They themselves have become a 
priesthood which can offer to God (ii 5), something which was out 
of the question even for a full proselyte.163 

This is immediately evident from the address to the "exiles of the 
diaspora" who are marked as “chosen” with every kind of designa- 
tion as the people of God. We can trace various themes designating 
Christian life in our epistle back to the terminology of proselytism. 
Through Christ the readers share fully in the privileges of the 
People of the Covenant, but at the same time they are obliged to 
obey the commandments of Christ. Therefore the author also speaks 
of the hope which they have (i 3, 13, 21; iii 5, 15) for, before that 
time, when they were still seeking salvation in the Synagogue, the 
situation was really hopeless. But in this epistle we are told that 
everything required in order to join the nation of the Lord has 
taken place (Baptism and Offering).19* 

What is striking is that, however hard we try, we find no reference 
to Circumcision. This was the third in the series of ceremonies, but 
the author does not mention it. The question is, then, could ii be 
left out? There are certain indications suggesting that one could 
dispense with this mark of the Covenant. Ananias, for example, 
through whose mediation Izates was converted to Judaism, advised 
his royal proselyte not to have himself circumcised. Josephus, 
Antiqu. XX 2, 4 80vac0a, 9 adtdv Épn xxl wple The meputowiic TÒ 
Bečov céBew, elye névros xéxpuxe Cnhobv ta nétoux TOV 'louSatov: 
roro yàp elvat xupiMtepov Tod mepitéuvecBar. Later a Galilean, 
Eleazar, described as someone navu mepl ta nárpra Soxdv d&xerBe 
elvat, persuades him to accept it. This would suggest that there was 


163 Billerbeck, II, p. 704. 
164 This would also explain the similarity with Titus, since he too was 
uncircumcised (see note 121). 
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both a stricter and a laxer practice—a view confirmed by a discus- 
sion in the Talmud Y ebamoth 46 a 1% from which it appears that there 
was no agreement about whether someone who was circumcised 
without having been baptised could be regarded as a proselyte, and 
vice versa. Amongst other things we read: “Vielmehr ist betreffs 
desjenigen, der das Tauchbad genommen hat, aber nicht beschnitten 
ist, alle Welt einig, das er etwas davon hat (d.h. als Proselyt gelte).” 
This is c. 90 A.D. According to Moore the majority did not allow 
themselves to be misled by such jeux d'esprit and regarded both 
baptism and circumcision as necessary.196 Schürer,!9" too, broached 
the question. Besides the example of Izates he referred to the 
Oracula Sibyllina IV 164 where baptism alone is mentioned, and 
to a passage in Arrian étav 3° dvard By tò máÜoc tò TOD BeBaupévou 
x«i fenuevon, tote xal gor, và Sveti xal xaAettat "Lovdatoc. According 
to him this was only accepted because circumcision was too painful 
for many to bear. 

In the margin of his edition Nestle referred at iii 20 to the well- 
known passage Col. ii 11-13: év à (Xpıorö) xol mepretunOyte repi- 
Topf ayetponointa Ev tH &mexO0o0tt tod omuatoc THC capxóc, Ev TH 
repırouf) Tod Xprotoð, ouvrapévrec auto £v cQ Bartiopart, èv & xal 
ouvnyéplnre Sie Tic mlotews THs eveoyelag tod Oeod tod Eyelpavros 
abröv Ex vexpév. xai buds vexpods dvrag volg mapamtTmpacw xal TH 
Anpoßvoria Tic cxpxóc budv, cuveCworotycey buc abv «òt Xapıod- 
LEVOG UČV TAVTE TE TAPATTWUATE. 

However we explain the words and however we imagine the 
sequence of events, it is clear that according to Paul both baptism 
and circumcision coincide for those dead in the napanrauar« and 
axpoBvotia. Baptism, in which the Christian is buried with Christ, 
is at the same time the repıroun. It is perfectly possible that this 
was also the idea of ı Pet. iii. 

In any case it is certain that there was some argument amongst 
the Christians, as well as amongst the Rabbis, about the question 
of circumeision. See Acts xv: brethren came from Judea who 
taught óc. é&v un nepitunOijte tË Ber «à Movotec, où Sbvacbe 
cc 07vac (N.B. the last word, also the most important thing for 
I Peter. Cf. cto iii 21; iv I8—owrnpta i 5, 9, 10; ii 2). 

Where the wind is blowing from is explained in vs. 5: it comes 

165 Billerbeck, I, p. 106-107. 


166 Moore, loc. cit., III, p. 110, n. 103. 
167 Schürer, op. cit., III, p. 173 and p. 183-185. 
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from the Pharisees who have joined the faithful (the Pharisees were 
Axpıßeis as to the Law, Phil. iii 5 and cf. p. 77f.). The nub of the 
question is thus whether the same things were required of the pagans 
who come to the community of Christ as of the (full) Jewish proselyte. 
There is no mention of baptism because that was practised (see 
Acts viii 38 and above all the important passage on Peter’s visit to 
Cornelius, Acts x 47). But in Acts xv Peter does not mention 
circumcision either. He has seen that God has poured forth His 
Spirit on the pagans, and that is sufficient. The baptism of purifica- 
tion is necessary 16 as a sign that sins have been put away. Baljon 
is therefore right in saying that the Peter of this epistle is the Peter 
of Acts xv.169 

A word must also be said about the persecutions to which the 
Christians were subjected, particularly since most scholars have 
looked here for the cause of the epistle.1” iv 12 ff. speaks about this. 
The readers are put to shame and slandered: dveıdileode èv dvöuarı 
Xprotod ds Xorotiavol. They are attacked because of the name of 
Christ and the confession of Christ. Now, nowhere do we read that 
they suffered from the pagan authorities: 171 on the contrary, the 
author exhorts them to honour the emperor (ii 13-17). We then 
think of the pagan surroundings and the persecution which might 
have arisen there, but we read nothing about that either. Is it not 
more obvious to think of persecution by the Synagogue? What the 
addressees suffer is shame and slander: there is no question of 
execution. But slander is constantly repeated. The opponents are 
people of ErmpedLovreg Sudv Thy &yaðhv év Xowcà &vacxpodg? (iii 16). 
In ii 12 we have an example of change of subject, something which 
is by no means uncommon in Eastern writers: the subject of 
xatararovat is the Jews, of So&cowow, however, the pagans. That is 
why Christ, who Himself underwent betrayal and death at the 


168 J. de Zwaan, De Handelingen dev Apostelen? in: Tekst en Uitleg, Gro- 
ningen-Batavia 1931, p. 45-48. 

169 J. M. S. Baljon, Geschiedenis van de Boeken des Nieuwen Verbonds, 
Groningen 1900, p. 215, although he does not believe that 1 Pet. was by 
St Peter, the Apostle. 

170 How forced this procedure was and how extensively scholars have 
built on an extremely weak foundation is evident in the treatment of the 
relationship between Jas. and 1 Pet. in A. Meyer, Das Rätsel des Jacobus- 
briefes, Beiheft zur Z.N.W.; Giessen 1930, p. 72-82 (It also emerges that this 
result where 1 Pet. is concerned had serious consequences for the introduc- 
tory questions of the other books). 

171 Confutation in Zahn, Einleitung, II, p. 40-41. 
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hands of the Jews, can be an example to them (chap. ii and iii). 
This too fits perfectly into the picture that we get in Acts of the 
earliest mission. There, again and again, it is the Jews who resist 
and slander Paul and his companions (see Acts xiii 50; xiv 19; 
xvii 5, 13). 

“Those who do not believe” in ii 7 are the Jews. I Peter uses the 
quotation from Is. xxviii 16, just as Paul does in Rom. ix 32-33. 
The fact that Hosea is also cited in the same context, however, does 
not mean that I Peter is dependent on Paul: these words from 
Hosea are in the right place in x Pet. ii ro. We must assume that 
that applied to the disobedience of the Jews;it was a general 
conviction of the primitive Christian community (Is. xxviii 10). The 
common divergence from the LXX is therefore far from being 
conclusive, to say the least, since the Greek translation is full of 
variants. The Jews, too, are referred to in the quotation of Prov. 
xi 31 LXX si 6 80xot06 wdarc omletar, 6 9& doc xal &paptwAds mod 
gavetta iv I8— note the savage sneer in these words, for the people 
of Israel prided themselves on "being just" as compared to the 
pagans and condemned the pagans as doeBhe and apaptwadc; they 
are now getting their own accusations flung back in their teeth. 

After what has been said little more evidence is needed to prove 
that there is no objection to seeing the Apostle Peter as the author, 
(as ir says) who has availed himself of the help of Silvanus for his 
task (v 12). The situation which emerges from the epistle makes it 
difficult to argue against Peter's authorship (Gal. ii 7 will not do as 
contrary evidence since it was as the “Apostle of the Circumcision” 
that Peter's word carried weight with the "godfearers"). If any- 
thing, it argues im favour of it. 

Moffatt has discussed extensively the similarity between the 
expressions which Peter uses in Acts and in this epistle. He con- 
cludes: “There is enough to indicate that the tradition underlying 
the speeches reflects the same mind as the epistle.” !'? In v x the 
author refers to himself as a “witness of the sufferings of Christ”. 
Why this should be interpreted ‘‘mystically’’, as Dibelius claims,!7? 
is a mystery. According to Bornemann 14 there is nothing in the 
entire epistle which points to Peter. He dismisses the first and last 


12 Moffatt, Introduction, p. 335. 

#73 M. Dibelius, Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur, Berlin-Leipzig 
1926, P. 44. 

174 Bornemann, of. cit., p. 145. 
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verses on the grounds of incorrect exegesis, however—an easy way 
of twisting things in any manner one likes. Nor can we be particu- 
larly impressed by the so-called argument against the authenticity 
based on considerations about how someone like Peter could 
actually have spoken. All we can say to that is that he did not speak 
as defenders of this argument think he spoke, and that if their 
image of Peter does not fit in with what they find in the epistle they 
must revise it.175 

Many points of community have been detected in the epistles of 
Paul and 1 Peter—so many that there has even been talk of an 
"Abklatsch paulinischer Arbeiten" (Jülicher-Fascher). That the 
latter is therefore dependent on the former is by no means self- 
evident, however. It is perfectly possible that there was a far more 
consonant tradition than the contrast made by the Tübingen school 
between “‘the Petrine and the Pauline" has led many scholars to believe. 
Yet, as I showed on p. 53, there are a number of supposed sim- 
ilarities, and a correct exegesis brings out the individual character 
of the epistle. In any case, in a discussion of Paul’s relationship with 
the first apostles this epistle should not be dismissed as a post- 
apostolic work, but should be brought into the discussion too. 

The place where ı Pet. was written may well have been Rome. 
Apart from the information in commentaries and introductions 
there is nothing more to say about this for the time being. 

CoNCLUSION II. The first epistle of St. Peter is a work from the 
period before 70 A.D., addressed by the apostle Peter to people 
who had formerly been pagans, had joined the Synagogue as 
"godfearers", but had later been converted to Christianity. The 
author assures his readers that they have been fully received into 
the "Covenant" through Christ as full proselytes, and he exhorts 
them to live as true Christians, “children of obedience”. 

In this way all the data and the texts can be explained without 
being forced. Otherwise we run aground. I have treated all the 
principal points discussed in current N.T. Introduction. Within the 
framework of this study it was not necessary either to confute 
other views extensively or to go into partition theories which are 
superfluous. 

Having said this I should add the following: 


15 How difficult it was to find the good treatment of introductory ques- 
tions can be seen in B. H. Streeter’s excellent book, The Primitive Church, 
London 1929, p. 115-133. 
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I. A renewed investigation of the significance of the “blood of 
Christ" in connection with the proselyte's offering is desirable. The 
full meaning of Proselytism for Christian preaching, as it has come 
down to us in the N.T., should be examined with fresh eyes. 

2. For a long time scholars attached an individual “Lehrbegriff” 
to each epistle in describing N.T. theology. Today, however, we 
have got over that form of analysis and talk more of the one 
Kerygma of the N.T. in synthesis. Although we should continue to 
do this, we must not neglect the approach preferred by our predeces- 
sors. This seems clear enough. 

3. The significance of Confessions of faith for the exegesis of the 
N.T. has been amply discussed in recent years, particularly in 
Holland. The exegesis of 1 Pet. i 18-19 should be a warning not to 
forget that the various Confessions base themselves on a particular 
interpretation which can be incorrect and which should not be 
binding. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Billerbeck — H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N.T. aus Talmud 
und Midrasch, München 1922-1928, Bd. I-IV. 

Bauer = W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des 
NT. und der übrigen urchristlichen Literatur’, Berlin 1937. 

Kittel = G. Kittel et al, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum N.T., Stuttgart 
1933-Bd. I-IV (up to the date of the present article fascicle 16 of this 
last volume has appeared, as far as p. 1024). 

The Septuagint is quoted after the edition by H. B. Swete, Cambridge 3-4 
1905-1909, 3 vols. 

The New Testament is quoted after the edition by E. Nestle!4, Stuttgart 
1930. 


THE TEACHING OF GOOD WORKS IN 1 PETER* 


Is it unfair to say that the ethical teaching of the N.T. is a step- 
child of scholarship? Over against ten books on N.T. theology one 
can hardly find one work on N.T. ethics. This holds good both for 
general surveys and for monographs. It goes without saying that the 
moral implications and consequences of the new faith are not 
absolutely neglected, but on the whole the doctrinal aspect has 
been stressed far more than the ethical. It is not my task at the 
present moment to explain this fact, but it did not seem out of place 
to call special attention to this “under-developed country”. Work 
in this part of the field is not at all superfluous. Therefore the 
discussion of a particular point in a paper for this general meeting 
will be fully justified. 

That the choice fell on the First Epistle of Peter may be ex- 
plained by the following reasons: 

I. This Epistle largely embodies traditional material of Christian 
teaching. On the one hand, there are relations to many other books 
of the N.T., sometimes in remarkable parallels, sometimes in very 
slight traces; on the other hand, some of its thoughts are reflected 
in the earliest post-canonical writing, I Clement, and it is beyond 
question that it is quoted by Polycarp. It may be asked, what is the 
exact nature of this relationship and what is the place of this letter 
in the whole development of early Christianity. It has often been 
thought that the writer was a disciple of Paul who repeated some of 
the thoughts of the great Apostle while toning down the highest 
theological conceptions of his master. This post-Pauline origin 
cannot, in my opinion, be maintained any longer. Various authors 
such as G. Kittel, Behm, Michaelis, de Zwaan, V. Taylor and 
Selwyn have in recent years defended the authorship of Peter. 


* Appeared in New Test. Studies I, 1954, p. 92-110. 

! Paper read at the General Meeting of the S.N.T.S. in Cambridge, 
9 September 1953. It is printed here in its original form. In the meantime 
two other publications touching upon the same subject came to my notice: 
W. Brandt, Wandel als Zeugnis nach dem I Petrusbrief, in Verbum Dei manet 
in aeternum, eine Festschrift für Prof. D. Otto Schmitz (Witten- Ruhr, 1953), 
pp. 10-25, and E. Lohse, Paränese und Kerygma im I. Petrusbrief, in Zett- 
schrift f.d. neutest. Wissenschaft, XLV (1954), pp. 68-90. After some con- 
sideration it seemed advisable to leave my text unaltered. 
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Neither dependence on Paul nor the identification of the troubles 
mentioned in ch. iv with the persecution under Domitian or even 
Trajan (to which I shall return presently) are sufficiently weighty to 
settle the matter. On the contrary, the comparison in i 18-19 can 
only have its full force if the letter was written before the fall of the 
Temple in A.D. 70, as I pointed out in a Dutch publication of 
1942.2 There are no cogent arguments which prevent us from 
seeing in Peter the mind which directed the hand of Silvanus (v. 12). 
The latter name gives a link with Paul. In this case the letter ranks 
beside the Pauline Epistles, and their agreement is not one of 
dependence but of parallelism. This insight has far-reaching conse- 
quences for the investigation and description of N.T. theology and 
ethics. There is much common ground between the “apostle of the 
circumcision" and the "apostle of the Gentiles" and a comparison 
of their writings brings to light what was the faith of the Church, 
say between A.D. 50-60. It is one of the most outstanding of the 
many services rendered by Dr Selwyn in his excellent commentary 
that he gave such a full discussion of the problem. If this is true, it 
will be of the utmost importance to explore the contents of this 
writing with great care, to see what it is saying before anything else. 
For even where we see a writer using traditional schemes, he always 
gives them a special turn; ? and this rule holds good in this case as 
well, as is shown by a careful comparison of his “Haustafel” with 
those in other early Christian writings. 

2. This Epistle is specially concerned with the attitude of the 
Christians in the world of their days. In various places—one may 
say, in dealing with every topic—he mentions the fact that Chris- 
tians are called to do “good works”. It is not over-emphasizing a 
particular idea, but following the clue which leads to the heart of 
the writer's intention, if one tries to understand what he meant by 
xx Épya and &yaBoxortx. In this general term to which he resorts 
time and again he expressed something of Christianity which was 
very dear to him. “’Ayaðororety is, indeed", said Dr Selwyn, “one 
of the keywords of the Epistle, occurring more frequently in one 


2 W. C. van Unnik, De verlossing I Petrus i 18-19 en het probleem van den 
eersten Petrusbrief, in Mededelingen der Nederlandsche Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, vol. 5, no. 1 (Amsterdam, 1942), 
English translation in this volume p. 3-82. 

3 As may, for example, be seen from the ways in which the later apologists 
handle such traditional schemes; the borrowing is not the only important 
fact, but also the application. 
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form or another, than in the whole of the rest of the New Testament 
put together’’.4 

What did the writer mean by this idea of "good works’’? It is 
important to put this question, because the answer may throw 
fresh light upon the ethical attitude of the Church in the middle of 
the first century, stepping out of the boundaries of Palestine into 
the wider regions of Asia Minor and the Roman Empire in general. 
It may, however, seem somewhat absurd to ask it, since it is ap- 
parently so clear to everybody that little or no attention has been 
paid to it. In many expositions of the Epistle this keyword is passed 
over without further comment. It is striking, even somewhat 
baffling, to see that Hastings’ Dictionary of the Apostolic Church 
did not devote an article to this subject, probably on the assumption 
that the readers would be good enough to know it themselves. The 
short discussion of the word by Grundmann 5 does not give a full 
analysis and is quite unsatisfactory. Nevertheless there are sound 
reasons which prevent us from leaving the matter in this stage of 
taking it for granted. If one only remembers the fact that ever since 
the Reformation the character of the “bona opera" and their place 
in the process of salvation has been hotly debated between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant theologians, that the meritorious value of 
“good works" was maintained or denied and their place in Chris- 
tian life was differently estimated, with all its consequences for 
behaviour and society, it becomes quite clear that very wide 
divergences as to the nature of our subject are possible and that they 
have far-reaching theological and ethical implications. I am not 
inclined to lay the N.T. evidence upon the Procrustean bed of later 
constructions, but the least one can say is that there is something 
going on which might be highly important indeed. | 

What Dr Selwyn, who was fully aware of the importance of this 
notion, had to say on it, does not seem to have any connexion with 
the older controversies. He pointed out that &yafomortx conveyed 
the idea “of active kindness and discharge of social duty" and that 
“it is assumed that hearers and readers know what goodness is, or 
at least can recognize it when they see it. There is no suggestion that 
it has no meaning or value apart from revelation, though revelation 
extends its scope"; 5 later on in commenting upon ii 20 he says: 

4 E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St Peter (London, 1946), p. 89. 

5 W. Grundmann, in G. Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen 


Testament (Stuttgart, 1938), vol. III, pp. 547 ff., cf. also vol. I, p. 17. 
$ Selwyn, loc. cit. p. 89. 
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"it is important to emphasize that the Christian way of life de- 
mands a spirit of beneficence even in the discharge of ‘the trivial 
round, the common task'".* The Swedish scholar Bo Reicke in his 
book The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism moved along the 
same line though with a slightly different accent, defining it as 
“blameless behaviour from the point of view of society" and 
stressing its social and political connotation.® Is it claiming too 
much, if one says that this answer leaves something to be desired? 
I do not think so, for the right setting of this idea remains obscure. 
The letter was not written in a vacuum, but by a Christian author 
in the ancient world addressed to a particular group of readers. 
What then was the source of this particular notion? Was it an 
original invention of the author or did he borrow it from elsewhere? 
What was its relation to the Christian faith, as it is expressed in this 
Epistle and for what reason did he use it? Dr Reicke has an inter- 
esting footnote ? in which he observes that Peter's conception is 
totally different from what the Jews called ma‘asim tobim = “good 
works”, and that ‘‘one must therefore be careful in saying that there 
has been a relapse into the righteousness of good works of Judaism, 
e.g. in the Pastoral and General Epistles". This observation reveals 
that there is something peculiar about the "good works" in r 
Peter, but since Reicke's book was concerned with another problem, 
it just remained an obiter dictum which does not prevent, but calls 
for further investigation. Does this word indicate in some way or 
other a characteristic element in the ethics of the N.T.? 

A fruitful starting-point for our inquiry is given in the work of a 
classical scholar, the late professor of Ancient History in my own 
university, Dr Hendrik Bolkestein. In his excellent book, Wohl- 
tätigkeit und Armenpflege im vorchristlichen Altertum, which fully 
merits the attention of the N.T. scholar, he pointed out that there 
is a deep contrast between the ancient oriental and the classical 
conception of doing good; among oriental peoples (of which he 
specially treated Egypt and Israel) the object of this moral activity 
is always the poor and oppressed, while for the Greeks and Romans 
beneficence is not restricted to the poor but has a much wider 

7 Selwyn, loc. cit. p. 178. 

8 B. Reicke, The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism (Koebenhavn, 
1946), pp. 211-13. 

? B. Reicke. loc. cit. p. 212, n. 2. 

10 H. Bolkestein, Wohltätigkeit und Armenpflege $m vorchristlichen Altertum 
(Utrecht, 1939). 
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extent, being given to the whole of society. This thesis, illustrated 
by a wealth of material won through sound terminological research, 
is explained from the differences in social structure, and in political 
and religious attitude. For our purpose it is not necessary to give a 
survey of Bolkestein's interesting semasiological studies of words 
like £oc, Stxatoctvy, quAkvÜpcnoc, "poor", etc., nor of his brilliant 
exposition of economic history and morals with regard to this 
problem in antiquity, nor to discuss the thesis itself. But for two 
questions it is worthwhile bringing in his book: (1) on what side 
of the line does Christianity stand? (2) what was the difference 
between the Greek and Jewish conception, for these two are of 
immediate importance for the background of early Christianity? 
As to the first point his conclusion is: "Die Wohltätigkeit ist 
nach Inhalt und Praxis in der altchristlichen Welt die gleiche wie in 
der altorientalischen: sie besteht in Barmherzigkeit gegen Arme 
und Hilfeleistung an sie. Die Werke der Wohltátigkeit, wie sie in 
Matthäus xxv genannt werden und die Grundlage der späteren 
christlichen Wohltátigkeit bilden, kennt auch die ägyptische Moral 
in der gleichen Formulierung. Es besteht aber ein wesentlicher 
Unterschied in der Begründung" (p. 439, cf. 15, 416-17), the motive 
being here the love towards God which includes the love of one's 
neighbour. Is this judgement right as far as the N.T. is concerned? 
It is interesting to see that Bolkestein here and elsewhere specially 
mentions Matt. xxv, this penetrating description of the Last 
Judgement which must have made a deep impression on later 
generations, but that he did not give a full treatment of the whole 
of the N.T. As far as the later centuries of the Church are con- 
cerned this judgement may be right; one has only to read Cyprian's 
De operibus el eleemosynis to see it. "Good works” has got a special 
meaning and a special place. Illuminating is this passage from 
Chrysostom (Hom. in Pent. x, 6, M.S.G. L, 462 f.): "All that has 
been written down before baptism (viz. sins), is blotted out by the 
water of baptism and the cross of Christ ... but much zeal is 
needed for what happens after baptism in order that it may be 
blotted out. For there is no second laver, but what is needed is our 
tears, repentance, confession, almsgiving, prayer and all other 
good works". In this Christian conception of "good works" they 
are deeds of humiliation, of the right Christian attitude measured 
by the standards of the Church, not only concerned with the poor, 
and are means to do away with post-baptismal sins in order to have 
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the right relation with God (cf. also Cyril of Jerusalem, Hom. Cat. 
xv, 23, where a similar list is given in contrast to all sorts of vices 
like greed, theft, murder, fornication). This interesting develop- 
ment, which fell outside the scope of Bolkestein's book, cannot be 
sketched here, but it is sufficient for the moment to have this 
interpretation of such an influential preacher. 

As to the second point, let us first see what was the content of the 
idea among the Greeks and Romans. Though it is mentioned many 
times it is never connected with almsgiving; its objects are parents, 
friends, the state or nation; it is synonymous with “to be useful”, 
“to do something agreeable to a person”, “to assist". "Im allge- 
meinen heiBt ‘wohltun’, wenn Menschen, die durch Geist oder in 
anderer Hinsicht hervorragen ... ihren Mitmenschen etwas 
schenken", either material help, good counsel or simple friend- 
liness, even the poor can benefit the rich man. The motive may 
be the utilitarian principle "do ut des" or the thirst for glory, 
but also according to an oft-quoted saying the imitation of the 
Deity: Ocod ópotov Zyeı ğvðpwnroç tò sbnowiv, for the Deity does 
something good to mankind directly like Prometheus or Hercules 
or by His providence. This view may be well illustrated by some 
words of the contemporary of the N.T. Seneca, who says in De 
Beneficiis x, 6, x “Quid est ergo beneficium? Benevola actio tribuens 
gaudium capiensque tribuendo in id, quod facit prona et sponte sua 
parata. Itaque non quid fiat aut quid detur refert, sed qua mente", 
and in I, 2, 4 "alium re, alium fide, alium gratia, alium consilio, 
alium praeceptis salubribus adiuva". To summarize: it is a virtue 
of friendliness and willingness to help towards all men without 
distinction. 

Let us now turn to the Jewish side. In the rabbinical writings the 
expression "good works” is often found. In some places it is com- 
bined with Torah; study of the Law must be combined with 
practice, but the ordinary word here is miswa.!? But most usual is 
its equation with “works of charity" (gemiluth chasadim) such as 
visitation of the sick, hospitality towards strangers, aid to poor 
brides, assistance in marriage and funeral ceremonies, care for the 
dead, comforting the distressed, etc. They are distinct from alms- 


11 A wealth of illustrative material from the sources will be found in 
Bolkestein, loc. cit. pp. 95 ff. and 297 ff. 

12 H., L. Strack-P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch (München, 1922-8), Vol. III, pp. 505 and 161. 
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giving (= righteousness!) because the latter can be done with 
money while the former demand personal participation, the latter 
can only benefit the poor and the living, while the former have to 
do with the rich and the dead as well (Tosephta Pea 4, 19, Bill. iv, 
536); therefore "works of charity" have more credit than alms- 
giving. The fullest treatment of the subject may be found in Biller- 
beck’s Commentary. These “good works” are distinct from the 
miswoth, in so far as they are not expressly commanded in the 
Torah. Those who do them may be sure of great reward not only in 
this world, but also in the world to come; “for”, says the Apoc. of 
Baruch xiv 12, “the righteous justly hope for the end, and without 
fear depart from this habitation, because they have with Thee a 
store of works preserved in treasuries’; 4 they receive possessions 
on earth, are saved from punishment, are protected by God; 
thereby the great men like Abraham and Moses have excelled and 
are examples; “wrong inclination" is subjugated, sins are atoned. 

According to some rabbinical sayings God Himself did so and 
must be imitated. Was this duty extended to all men? The sources 
are not very clear on this point. Bonsirven declares: “Si les obli- 
gations de justice sont moins rigoureuses envers les gentils, a plus 
forte raison toutes les obligations qui relévent plus ou moins de la 
charité",!? though he admits that practice was better than theory. 
At any rate, in view of the fact that the Jewish nation held a 
special place and that Jews ran great risks of uncleanness through 
contact with pagans (idolatry!), it is feasible that there were great 
restrictions. Though the systematization and Scriptural foundation 
may be the work of later rabbis, it is beyond question that this 
conception of “good works” existed in the time of the N.T. (cf. 
Tobit; Matt. xxv 35 ff., Mark xiv 6, Acts ix 36). 

In B.T., Sota, fol. 14a, a saying of R. Simlai (+ 250) is recorded: 
the Torah contains gemiluth chasadim at the beginning and at the 
end, for the Lord made clothes for Adam and Eve and He buried 

13 Billerbeck, loc. cit. vol. IV, pp. 559 ff. An interesting testimony is also 
found in the Apology of Aristides, xiv, 3, ed. E. J. Goodspeed, Die ältesten 
Apologeten (Göttingen, 1914), p. 18: et amore hominum quem habent 
(sc. Iudaei) deum imitantur, cum pauperum misereantur et captivos redi- 
mant et mortuos sepeliant et his similia faciant, quae deo accepta et homini- 
bus grata sunt, quae a maioribus suis acceperunt. 

14 Billerbeck, loc. cit. vol. I, pp. 429 ff. gives a good many examples for 
this idea of a “‘treasury in heaven”. 

18 J. Bonsirven, Le Judaisme palestinien au temps de Jésus Christ (Paris, 
1935), vol. II, p. 265. 
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Moses. In the Greek sphere the evepyecta of the Deity has a far 
wider meaning, it starts by giving men the possibilities of life in 
general. The Jewish idea contained the thought of a treasury in 
heaven while in one of the Greek authors it is said that one should 
do good to men in order to have a treasure with a grateful person. 
These differences clarify the variety of conception. For though 
Bolkestein was not completely fair in saying that among the Jews 
beneficence was specially concerned with the poor, it is true that 
“good works” are limited here to certain classes of men with 
particular reference to the poor and afflicted. In Greek thought and 
life it comprised a much wider area, was extended to all men. In 
Jewish thought it was of course connected with the Law and had the 
character of something supererogatory while this is most naturally 
missing among the Greeks. Another difference is the idea of retribu- 
tion, for the Jewish belief in the hereafter was a strong stimulus 
which was unknown to the Greeks. 

Thus we have discovered and briefly described three types of 
“good works", the “Christian”, the "Greek", and the “Jewish”. 
What will be our result, if we now continue to ask to which of the 
three Peter showed an inclination? Or had he a type of his own? 


The leading motive of this letter is unequivocally expressed by 
the author in v 12, “By Silvanus, our faithful brother, as I account 
him, I have written unto you briefly exhorting and adjuring that 
this is the true grace of God in which you must take your stand". 
The exhortation and encouragement (z«gd&xXoic) is found especially 
in the latter part of the letter from ii 11 onward, while the opening 
section (i x-ii 10) may fitly be described as an émuaprupta, a true 
witness of what the Christian faith really means. The readers have 
been former pagans who have been won for Christianity; they are 
now members of the people of God's covenant through the death of 
Christ and may live in the hope of future blessedness through 
Christ's resurrection. They who with all probability once belonged 
to that class of adherents to the synagogue who were called “god- 
fearers" must not be wavering in their faith 16 nor be troubled by 
the sufferings they have to undergo, but completely break with 
the old habits and live according to the will of God. He may test the 
faith by suffering in the joyful expectation of the revelation of Jesus 


16 See p. 71 f. 
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Christ. The rule of the Lord's life: “Behoved it not the Christ to 
suffer these things and to enter into his glory" (Luke xxiv 26), 
reflected in i 11, is also operative in the lives of His disciples (iv r, 
13). But this time of suffering, fierce though it be, will be a short one 
(i 6, v 10). A strong eschatological note runs through the whole 
letter. Christ was manifested at the end of the times (i 20) and now 
“the end of all things is at hand" (iv 7), the final judgement is 
about to begin (iv 5, 17). The "Naherwartung" has not faded away, 
but possesses its full stimulating force. There is a strong probability 
that this Epistle was originally sent to people who were newly 
baptized (iii 21, iv 1-2, ii I) to encourage them for their future life 
as Christians by the reminder of the calling of the faithful God to a 
life of eternal glory after the troubles in the present world, by set- 
ting them upon the only firm foundation of the deliverance through 
Christ Jesus and by developing the Christian rule of life in the given 
circumstances: obedience to God's will in the midst of disobedience. 
Watchfulness and loving-kindness must be the marked features of 
their lives while the adversary, the devil is, walking about. The holy 
God demands holy men (i 15-16). Meekness towards men and fear 
of the Lord are the rule of conduct for those who perfectly hope 
even under tribulations. These thoughts the writer expresses in 
slightly varying ways for his readers who evidently are slandered 
and run risks because of their Christian profession. It is a clear 
exposition of the Christian attitude “between the times" (“Zwischen 
den Zeiten"). . 

After this brief outline of the general trend of thought a closer 
scrutiny of the passages where "good works" are mentioned may 
follow. The various texts can be reviewed in the order of their place 
in the letter except for the first one (ii 12) which has some special 
difficulties and makes it advisable to deal with it at the end.” 

a) ii 13-17. This first item out of three dealing with “subjection” 
(ii 13, 18; iii x) is addressed to the readers in general, admonishing 
them to obey human authority, inter alia the governors sent by the 
emperor “for vengeance on evil-doers and for praise of them that 
do well". This general rule runs parallel to Paul's exposition in 


17 In the next paragraphs I give the upshot of the exegesis of the various 
passages after having consulted the commentaries of Bigg, Windisch, 
Schlatter, Greydanus, Knopf, Vrede, Wohlenberg, Gunkel, Hauck, Selwyn 
as far as our subject is concerned. It would have taken us too far, if I had 
tried to give a discussion of details and divergent opinions of commentators, 
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Rom. xiii 1-5, though the latter has clearly given a paraphrase of 
his own. 'Ayafonoióc is here the contrast of xaxonotóc, a man who 
does anything against the social order. But since it is specially said 
that the &yadoro:ot are praised, this word must have a more specific 
meaning, for people obeying the law are not distinguished in a 
particular way, their conformity being taken for granted. So 
Selwyn was right in pointing to special honours lists; it is well 
known that edepy&raı of Greek communities were often honoured by 
tablets in the market-place extolling the great services they 
rendered to the State. Therefore something more than doing one's 
duty is implied here; it means, people who do something deserving 
a special distinction. This is the will of God— and here an idea that 
has no parallel in Paul comes in—for by rendering this special 
service they “will put to silence the ignorance of foolish men", 
since now public honours will be bestowed on them. The interesting 
thing is that the human authorities are supposed to recognize what 
is “well-doing’”, and that a general rule of the state towards its 
citizens is meant, which must be—according to the will of God—an 
incitement for the Christians to live up to this standard of first- 
class citizens in order to stop slander against Christianity. Therefore 
this obedience is did tov Köpıov. Christian freedom does not mean 
freedom from all bonds nor a smoke-screen for wickedness as it has 
often been used in the course of history for licentious living and 
revolution. The Christian is free because he is a slave of God (cf. 
Paul); this slavery gives the law, even with regard to loyalty to 
human authority. All should be held in honour, not only the brother- 
hood by love (cf. i 22) and the Lord by fear (i 17), but also the 
emperor (note the divergence from Prov. xxiv 21, “my son, fear 
thou the Lord and the king!"). 

b) ii 18-25. An exhortation to house-slaves (oixétat) who were 
specially exposed to the caprices of their owners. The real motive of 
this submission, viz. the fear of the Lord, is also found in the 
parallel Eph. vi 5 ff. — Col. iii 22, but Peter is not simply quoting 
here (a special group, not the Soÿnot in general, are addressed; an 
admonition to the masters is missing!). The point here is: What 
should be the behaviour in being ill-treated on wrong grounds? 
The writer is specially concerned with the racyeiv of the slaves, and 
has not in view the situation under their masters in general, but 
under the crooked, perverse (a word rarely applied to persons ac- 
cording to Liddell-Scott, s.v., but cf. Acts ii 40, Phil. ii 15). If a slave 
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makes a mistake (&uapravo) and is buffeted for that, he cannot 
complain, for that is his due; he cannot either claim glory in the 
eyes of God. But if he does well and is punished he finds favour in 
God's eyes. ’Ayadororoüvreg is the contrast of &uapravovres, but it 
implies more than "doing one's duty” (Selwyn). It stands also 
parallel with ð ouveiônouv Oeoù = in compliance with the will of 
God; !8 it may be by refusing to obey a command contrary to the 
will of God (murder, theft, idolatry). In that case one finds favour 
with God (y&gic: thanks which one did not receive from the furious 
master, but from God, and at the same time, God’s grace; just as 
&pxpri« in this passage is used with a double meaning "fault" and 
"sin"). The fact that the master is oxoAióc makes his eye closed so 
that he does not see the “well-doing’”’ and punishes his slave. The 
slave must find his example in Christ (cf. Phil. ii 7 uoppv SobAou 
AxBov?), for two reasons: (a) Christ suffered though he had done no 
wrong by deed or word, not even during his Passion, but completely 
trusted in the righteous judgement of God; (b) Christ set the 
Christians free from &uapria to live for righteousness. 

c) iii 1-6. The exhortation to Christian wives to be submissive 
like Eph. v 22-4, Col. iii 18 and x Tim. ii 9-15, but with another 
motive and taking into account that some are married with un- 
believers which gives a special turn to the passage. The standard of 
their way of living is formulated here in accordance with the ideals 
current in the ancient world.!? Three points deserve notice: (x) the 
fact that the chaste behaviour in the fear of the Lord may in itself 
without words be winning ?° those who do not obey the word of 
God; (2) the incorruptible beauty as against the outward and 
vanishing apparel having an everlasting character (cf. i 4,. 23) 
consists in a meek and quiet spirit which is “in the sight of God of 
great price"; (3) the ladies are called Sarah's daughters, probably 
because she was the mother of the women-proselytes. The passage 
ends with the words: &yaforotoboa x«l un gpoPoduevat unôeutav 
rrénotv. This clause is not conditional (so Windisch), because that 
would make no sense. It must either be taken as parallel to trotac- 
oôueva (v. 5) or as an independent phrase, a participle with the 

15 Cf. my discussion of this word in r Clement 34 amd the "Sanctus", in 
Vigiliae Christianae, V (1951), pp. 321-34, to appear in Sparsa Collecta III. 

1° N. Geurts, Het Huwelijk bij de Griekse en Romeinse Moralisten (Amster- 


dam, 1928; diss. Utrecht), pp. or ff. 
20 Cf. D. Daube, xepdalvo as a missionary term, in Harvard Theol. Rev. XL 


(1947), pp. 109 ff. 
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force of an imperative, as is often found in this Epistle.?! But in 
either case it fixes the rule for the Christian ladies. Since the latter 
half is found in Prov. iii 25 it may be that &yadororodoa: is derived 
from v. 27 ph andoyy ed noreiv Evden, meaning: charitable to the 
poor. But since these verses deal with the relation between hus- 
band and wife, it seems out of place to bring in the poor and 
advisable to give the word the wider meaning: being a good wife in 
every respect, impeccable, full of love without fear (for repudiation 
and other sufferings cf. v. 17). 

d) iii 8-22. In vv. 8-9 a the writer sums up what should be the 
rule of life for all Christians: “‘be ye all likeminded, compassionate, 
loving as brethren, tenderhearted, humbleminded; not rendering 
evil for evil or reviling for reviling, but contrariwise blessing". To 
this they are called, which he proves by quoting Ps. xxxiv 13-17. 
Future blessedness will fall to those who do not speak guile, who 
turn from evil and do good (rowmo&re &v«06v), seek for peace, 
because God is inclined to the righteous, but is angry with the evil- 
doers (nototvtas xaxa). This Scripture was well-adapted to his 
purpose, since it combined an outlook on eternal life with ethical 
demands in the present and the comfort of God's help for the 
righteous with menace towards evil-doers. If there is this promise 
of God, who will do any harm to these “zealots” of the good? For 
the good will be recognized by all men, but even if that is not so, 
God is on their side and will give them His blessing. This is the 
meaning of vv. 13-14, the latter verse reminding us of Jesus' saying 
in Matt. v 10. There is a chance of suffering: dı& dixatoodvyv. Atxato- 
où here as in ii 24 is a designation of the status of Christians who 
have broken with evil; it is not only human justice, but as is clear 
from the frequent expression edoeBns or óotoc x«i dSixatoc, it is the 
right behaviour toward men according to the second table of the 
Law.2? In that case, the writer says, they should not fear but remain 
faithful to their Lord Christ and give account of their hope with 
meekness and fear of the Lord in their answer and take care that 
they are in all things conscious of accordance with God's command 
in order that their good Christian behaviour puts to shame their 
slanderers. The basis for this is the adagium, that if the will of 








2! As was shown in the well-known “Appended Note, Participle and 
Imperative in r Peter" by D. Daube, af. Selwyn, Commentary, pp. 467 ff. 

22 A. Schlatter, Die Theologie des Judentums nach dem Bericht des Josephus 
(Gütersloh, 1932), p. 37 and Kittel, loc. cit. pp. 195-6. 
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God brings suffering, it is better to bear it while "doing good" 
than while “doing evil”, for in the latter case it will be well-deserved 
while in the former one remains faithful to God's standard and gets 
his reward. This saying is proved by the Passion of Christ their own 
Saviour ? who being righteous gave himself for the unrighteous 
whose death was even a preaching to people who had been dis- 
obedient 2* and shares now the glory of God. As in ii 21 ff. Christ is 
the example, although the word is not used here. 

e) iv 12-19. This passage has always been the sheet-anchor for the 
connexion of this letter with the persecution of the Christians by 
the state. It is stated that here the sufferings are not spoken of as 
mere possibilities but as grim fact. Some years ago Dr Selwyn 
argued that it is not possible to relate the facts of this Epistle with 
the information about the early persecutions.? Knopf revealed the 
difficulty of the usual explanation in commenting on p. 186: “Die 
Stelle klingt so ernst, als ob das blutige Martyrium, der Einsatz des 
Lebens hier vorausgesetzt und gefórdert würde. Dagegen spricht 
indeB év &yaborottg, das ein weiteres Leben im Fleische voraussetzt.” 
This discrepancy puts before us the question whether one of the 
terms of the comparison may be wrong. If so it cannot be the latter; 
so there is a feasibility that the supposition of persecution and 
martyrdom by the state is a mistake. As a matter of fact I am 
convinced that we have to leave out the whole thought of state 
action. The following reasons seem conclusive: (1) the writer never 
speaks of the death of the Christians but of their sufferings (ii 
I9-20; ili I3, I7; iv I and iv r3, r5) and this réoyetv is a very 
painful experience but not death, as is shown by the example of the 
slaves, of the thieves, while he clearly distinguishes Christ's suf- 
fering and death; (2) it is said that the same sufferings are shared 
by the whole brotherhood (v 9), therefore it must be something 
quite different from local persecutions; (3) the accusations men- 
tioned in this Epistle are slander of Christian behaviour and 
reproach for the name of Christian, there being not a word about 
intervention by the state; the people do speak evil of the Christians 
(iv 6), because they do not join in the usual pleasures. Whoever 


23 For the "technical" meaning of rpoodyew, see p. 55. 

*! The word dreıdeiv is also a key-word of the Epistle, being used in 
ii 7-8; iii 1, 20 and iv 17. 

25 E. G. Selwyn, The Pevsecutions in I Peter, in Studiorum Novi Testamenti 
Societas, Bulletin, 1950 (Oxford, pp. 39-50). 
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has lived in a small and closed community knows how a person 
belonging to a certain group outside that community and bearing a 
somewhat strange name may be branded and have to undergo all 
the sufferings of an outcast. Nothing more is said, but it is, I 
should think, sufficient. 

Because of their struggling against the stream—one thinks of the 
Christians abstaining from the pagan cults and not living according 
to the dvaotpop) narponapadorog (i 18)—their faith in Christ is 
fiercely tested (i 6-7; iv 12), but the writer says that they should 
not think it strange, a topic of proselyte-instruction.% The special 
point as distinct from the former passages is: the Christian name. 
It should be a reason for rejoicing, since sharing in the sufferings of 
Christ also means sharing in his glory.2” And whereas he speaks in 
vv. 17-18 about the coming judgement of God, these sufferings 
belong to the Miles through which they have to pass before 
entering into the kingdom of God (cf. Acts xiv 22).? Again he 
warns his readers that they should not be suffering as ordinary 
criminals,?? but suffering for the Christian name is not a reason for 
shame, on the contrary for praise to God, because it is the name 
of their Saviour. In iv 19 he comes to his conclusion that they who 
suffer according to the will of God, since the OAlver¢ preceding the 
judgement belong to the plan of God, must commit their souls 
unto the faithful Creator, that is unto Him who brings about the 
new world and can be trusted.?? This they must do èv &yafomorta = 
while doing good to men and living an excellent life; this is clear 
from the opposite in verse 15. These are the relationships of the 
Christian life. 

f) ii 12. At this verse most commentators refer to the word of 
Jesus (Matt. v 16), "even so let your light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven". That is an interesting parallel indeed though it does not 
account for every feature of this text. Grave difficulties are offered 

35 Cf. p. 66 f. 

27 Cf. Rom. viii 17; 2 Tim. ii 12. 

28 Cf. H. Schlier, in Kittel, loc.cit. vol. III, pp. 142 ff. 

2° Kaxorotóc must have here a more specialized meaning than in ii 12 and 
14, since it stands in the same line with xAérrns and goveóc, thus “sorcerer”, 
as is given by H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon? (Oxford, 
1940), vol. I, p. 862 b. 

30 The hapax legomenon in the N.T. xriorng here is somewhat peculiar. 


With due hesitation and with reference to ii 23 I would suggest the conjecture 
xptcTi. 
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by the last words èv fuépx ëmoxonÿc. For what does that mean? 
Some take it in an eschatological sense: on the day of the final 
visitation, others —and they are as far as I can see in the majority — 
think of the moment in which the pagans come into real contact 
with the Gospel and are won for Christianity. It seems as though 
these words are fairly unimportant so that they can be missed 
altogether. Holtzmann wrote: “Nach ii 12, iii 16 sind insonderheit 
alle AnstóDigkeiten des Lebens zu vermeiden, um jenen praktischen 
Beweis für die Wahrheit und Góttlichkeit des Christentums nicht 
zu lähmen, welchen die Gläubigen angesichts einer heidnischen 
Welt durch ihren Wandel (ebenso iii 1-2) führen sollen (vgl. Matt. 
v 16)”.3t That would be right were it not for the last words. Before 
making our decision we notice two points: (a) that the oldest direct 
quotations of the text in Clem. Alex. and Cypr. leave out these 
words; did they give some trouble? (b) the word éxtcxory is also 
found in a variant reading of v 6 tarewoOyte obv nd Thy xpatardy 
ysipx tod 0209, tva bux poon £v apa; this is the reading generally 
adopted, but some MSS. and translations add: émioxonÿc; this 
word is not inserted in the text of the modern editions because of 
weaker attestation, preference for the shorter text and assumed 
influence from ii 12. But is there not a possibility that it originally 
belonged to the text and was dropped? A good number of MSS. 
which:have the better reading in v 12 support moxorÿñc, as ap- 
pears from Tischendorf's apparatus; there seems to have been a 
tendency to skip over the words (see (a) ) ; év xa. is a good Greek 
expression in itself, so the word émoxory¢ could be missed (the 
exalting taking place at some time in the future), while in ii 12 év 
huépx would be nonsense; this text is not a parallel to ii 12, so what 
could have urged some scribe to insert the word? These arguments 
lead me to think that the reading iv x«tpà émoxorye is the right 
one.?? If this is true we find the interesting fact that here again we 
have a text parallel to a word of Jesus (Matt. xxiii 12; Luke xiv rr, 
xviii 14) with an addition “at the time of the émoxorn’”’. Now it is 
evident that the interpretation of &rıoxorchg in v 6 as: when they 


3! H. T. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie? (Tübingen, 
1911), vol. IL, p. 558. 

3? While the fact of later insertion has never been explained so far except 
by the wrong assumption that v 6 is influenced by ii 12, the waning of the 
eschatological feeling—on the eschatological content of értoxor see below— 
duly accounts for the omission of the word, a clear case of “‘dogmatical” 
correction. 
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are visited by God who brings them into touch with the Gospel, 
yields sheer nonsense. People who already are Christians are ad- 
dressed and admonished to humbleness, because God will exalt 
them in the time of the parousia, a thought in perfect accordance 
with the whole teaching of this Epistle that suffering in this world 
will soon be followed by glory. The waning of the eschatological 
hope duly accounts for its being dropped, opening the door to all 
sorts of misinterpretations. Or it may be that some scribe remem- 
bering Luke xix 44 (Jesus' word to Jerusalem) did not think it 
fitted in this connexion of I Peter. On the other hand xatpóc is 
used in this Epistle in an eschatological sense (1 5; iv 17). 

In the present discussion we cannot start from this text of Luke 
xix 44, Jerusalem shall be destroyed “because thou knewest not 
the time of thy visitation" (cf. Luke i 68-70), since there it is con- 
nected with Jesus’ coming which in itself is an eschatological act, 
but that is different from the preaching of the Gospel, and from 
x Pet. iv 17 it is clear that the message is met with disobedience. 

The word émoxony is typical for the LXX 3? where it can have a 
general meaning of visitation, care, searching. Our text repeats a 
word from Isa. x 3 directed against people who act unjustly: ct 
rouoovouv Ev fjuépa. tho emroxonyc; 7) Y&p Oridic Sutv rôpowev He. 
A similar expression in Jer. vi 15 3tX totro (sin) recobvrar Ev t 
TTMoeL «dr, xal Ev xap exioxorys drroAodvraı Or x 15, vain are the 
works of delusion (images of idols) èv xotpà értoxorjc &roAodvta. 
Here it is clearly eschatological, the day of final judgement. In his 
Eschatologie der jüdischen Gemeinde im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter 
Volz has pointed out that this word is a technical term for the 
final act of God's coming, bringing damnation to the wicked and 
salvation to the righteous. The numerous examples he adduces can 
be supplemented with a reference to the Manual of Discipline of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and to the Jewish liturgy of New Year's Day 
with its strong eschatological note.% In I Clem. 1 3 it is also clearly 
eschatological where it is connected with the kingdom of Christ (the 
righteous of gavepwbhoovta Ev tH Enioxonn ths Bactdctag rod Xpro- 
tod). The “visitation” is God's intervention with a final character, 
connected with general judgement in later Jewish theology “for 


3 Cf. H. W. Beyer, in Kittel, loc. cit. vol. II, p. 602. 

34 P. Volz, Die Eschatologie der jüdischen Gemeinde im neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter? (Tübingen, 1934), pp. 164-5; see also Manual of Discipline, ed. 
W. H. Brownlee, iii 18, iv 19. 
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better, for worse". There is no reason to suppose that it is “der Tag 
der individuellen Heimsuchung, der zur Bekehrung führt" 
(Windisch, p. 62). ‘Huépa also has that eschatological connotation 
in the N.T.3 This interpretation of fjuépx ëmoxonis as the day of 
the parousia is fully in keeping with the whole strongly eschato- 
logical setting of the Epistle. 

The main verb in this part of the verse is 8oE&cocw; this aor. 
subj. dependent on tv« has the meaning of a future as in v 6. This 
praise will take place at the day when God comes to “visit” the 
earth and its inhabitants. There is nothing said of the conversion 
of the Gentiles, only of their praise. The phrasing is here decidedly 
different from that in iii x, two cases which are too readily identified. 
In Test. XII Patr., Naphtali viii 4 it is said: "If ye work that is 
good, my children, both men and angels shall bless you; and God 
shall be glorified among the Gentiles through you". This sounds 
very much like our text, but there the eschatological background is 
missing, it takes place on the earth; the thought that Israel must 
do things in order that the name of God may not be blasphemed 
but praised, is also found elsewhere.% But the idea that the nations 
will praise the Lord is found in several places: in Test. Judah xxv 5 
after the resurrection of the dead Israel will rejoice and “all the 
nations shall glorify the Lord for ever"; in Ps. Ixxxvi 9, mé&vta td 
Eôvn box Eroinoas HEovow xal mpooxuvíjoouotw évarudv cou, Küpıe, 
xal GoE&coucty to dvoud cov: in Enoch Ixii-Ixiii, a description of the 
judgement over the kings and mighty men is given in which they 
bless and glorify and extol the Son of Man who comes forth from 
his hiding-place (Ixii 6); they say: “Blessed is the Lord of Spirits 
and the Lord of the Kings, and the Lord of the mighty and the 
Lord of the rich and the Lord of glory and the Lord of wisdom, 
and splendid in every secret thing is Thy power from generation to 
generation ... deep are all Thy secrets and innumerable, and Thy 
righteousness is beyond reckoning. We have now learnt that we 
should glorify and bless the Lord of kings ... would that we had 
rest to glorify and give thanks and confess our faith before His 
glory", but they do not find that time, for they are condemned 
(ch. Ixiii); the ‘Alenu-prayer ** expresses the hope of God's coming 


35 P, L. Schoonheim, Een semasiologisch onderzoek van Parousia (Aalten, 
1953; diss. Utrecht), pp. 35 ff. 

36 Cf. Billerbeck, loc. cit. vol. III, p. 118 ad Rom. ii 24. 

37 Text of C. G. Montefiore, Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings 
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kingdom “when Thou wilt turn unto Thyself the wicked of the 
earth; let all the inhabitants of the world perceive and know that 
unto Thee every knee must bow and every tongue must swear; 
before Thee, O Lord our God, let them bow and fall; and unto Thy 
glorious name let them give honour”. Interesting in this respect is 
the commentary in Midrash Tehillim, Ps. lxvii 6 (tr. of Wünsche, 
p. 346), "Preisen werden dich Völker ... Warum? Weil der Heilige, 
gepr. sei er! die Gerechtigkeit der Israeliten ans Licht treten läßt” ; 
proof-text is Ps. xxxvii 6, “und er läßt hervorgehen wie Licht deine 
Gerechtigkeit”. This explanation is relevant for our passage. 

The sentences of ii 11-12 are the heading of the whole ethical part 
of the letter, in which the “Haustafel” in part is incorporated. The 
Christians, reborn by the Word of God, must abstain from fleshly 
lusts, because they fight against the soul, i.e. fiercely try to prevent 
them from reaching the ultimate goal, the salvation of their souls 
(i 9). These fleshly lusts belong to the state from which they have 
been freed (cf. ch. ix3-iig and iv2ff.). They are now called to show 
forth the excellencies (virtues) of their God (ii 9). This new behav- 
iour makes the pagans wonder and they call the Christians “evil- 
doers” in a general sense (contrast iv 15). The writer admonishes 
them to live a seemly life (x«Aéc, which can be noticed), “in order 
that they, when 38 they revile you as evil-doers, on account of (£x) 
the good works (= xaAn &vaorpopn) which they now behold, may 
glorify God in the day of visitation", because then the "righte- 
ousness" (iii r4) will be manifest to all and the glory of God in 
whose service the Christians did their works will be revealed before 
all eyes. 


After this analysis a more systematic summary will be useful. 
The writer often uses the words d&YaxÜomotéo, x«M, &vxocpoq, 
xarà Epyax which determine the course of his expositions. It cannot be 
said why he does not use other synonyms like eð voteiv, edepyeretv; 
it may be that they had some connotation which made it less 
advisable to employ them. He is always dealing with the same sort 
of situation in which the Christians are, but every passage has a 
different aspect: in ii 12, iii 16 the Christians are blamed as “evil- 
doers’’, in iv 15 they are reviled for the name “Christians”; in ii 12 








(London, 1930), p. 131. The Pseudepigrapha are quoted from Charles’ 
translation. 
38 B. Reicke, loc. cit. pp. 110 f. 
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and iii 16 the claim of doing good is accounted for in a different way. 

The letter gives the Christian teaching on perseverance in 
“doing good” even amidst suffering. The end, the judgement is at 
hand; therefore they must be watchful. They live in the short time 
between the death and resurrection of Christ and the “visitation”. 
Set free by the work of Christ from the zatponapadotos Kvaoıpopn) 
and the desire of the Gentiles they belong to the people of God. 
Therefore they are in a time of z«powxía (i 17), are strangers (iv 4), 
but they have to live according to the command of the holy God in 
holiness, in fear of the Lord, the well-known expression from the 
O.T. For God will judge "according to each man's work" (i x7) and 
in Ps. xxxiv it is clearly set before them what are the conditions: 
to abstain from evil and to do good. It may be that their status as 
rr&porxoı brings with it suffering, for their faith is put to a hard test 
(16; iv 12) and it may even be according to the will of God their 
life-rule (ii 15, iv 2, iii 17, iv 19; cf. i 6), for these things belong to 
the BAiders which, as is taught in the Gospels and Paul, will precede 
the end. But suffering with Christ also means sharing in His glory. 
This suffering—it may be said in passing—has no worth in itself, 
as in Judaism, where it might bring atonement, for sins have been 
borne by Christ (ii 24). Just as in John's Gospel the disciples are 
hated because they are not of the world, but are chosen by Christ 
(xv 18+xvi 4), so it is here. "Do well and prosper" does not apply 
here in this world and in this time, but that fact would be a strong 
temptation. Therefore this strong appeal not to fashion themselves 
according to their former lusts in the time of their ignorance (i 14; 
cf. ii II; iii 3; iv 3), to abstain from retaliation (ii 22; iii 9), against 
haughtiness, in short: a strong appeal against everything in which 
the Christian would serve himself. The main trend of thought, 
however, is not negative, but positive: to do good, to behave seemly, 
for to be treated unjustly is better than to act unjustly. 

In every respect the relation with fellow-men is central, not a 
retreat from the world, but a life in the given conditions. All that can 
do harm to the neighbour in deed and word must be avoided and his 
good must be sought after. Those who have come to the liberty of 
Christ have put away all wickedness, guile, hypocrisies, envies and 
evil-speaking (ii r); those who have sanctified themselves, are 
called to unfeigned love of the brethren (ii 22), to meekness and 
humility (ili 4, 15; v. 6). In iii 8-9 and iv 8-xo this demand is 
elaborated more fully: “be ye all likeminded, loving as brethren, 
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tenderhearted, humbleminded, not rendering evil for evil, or 
reviling for reviling, but contrariwise blessing"; ''above all things 
[viz. with regard to their personal watchfulness] being fervent in 
your love among yourselves; ... using hospitality one to another 
without murmuring, according as each has received a gift, min- 
istering it among yourselves as good stewards of the manifold grace 
of God". But it is clear enough that the mutual love of the Chris- 
tians among themselves is not the only form of good works. They 
are also extended to outsiders: in subjection to the state authorities, 
to masters in performing one's duty, to husbands even if they are 
unbelieving. These ethical demands can easily be paralleled from 
the moral teaching of pagan philosophers. They correspond to the 
highest standard of a decent man or woman in the ancient world, 
though the demand of humility (r«xswogpocóvQ) runs counter to 
Hellenistic thought and important things like vareta are left out of 
sight, due of course to the social status of Christians. One would have 
expected the word xeAox&(a0íx in the course of the letter. At any 
rate it is supposed that the outsiders can see this goodness and 
acknowledge it as right. No special "Christian", but truly human, 
ethics are demanded. 

These good works have no place in the process of salvation. The 
work Christ has done is the unshakable basis in the relation with 
God. It has sometimes been thought that iv 8, “love covereth a 
multitude of sins", meant one's own sins, that it was an explanation 
why Christians should love one another (one notes the interesting 
variant: xaAdbıbeı, fut.). But that interpretation is not right. It is a 
quotation from Prov. x 12 (not quite according to the LXX, but 
Hebr. pesha‘ is sometimes translated by &uæprix), where it has a 
bearing upon human relationships. ‘Ayaptia is used in I Peter with 
a double meaning: (a) sin against God (iv 1) and (b) fault against 
men (ii 20, 22); here it must have the second meaning, since sins 
against God are taken away by Christ (ii 24; iv 2). This part of 
iv 8 explains what is implied in the love towards the brethren 
which must be éxrevic = assiduous (cf. i 22): not to find fault with 
one another, but to cover their mistakes (cf. 1 Cor. xiii 7). The 
following clause shows that Christian people followed the com- 
mandments of love with aloofness. “Tout comme chez nous”. It is 
nowhere said that good works count as righteousness with God, 
that they bring atonement or special reward. To be sure, it is 
suggested by ii 20 that suffering may give xAéos and in i 7 the trial 
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of their faith will “redound to praise and glory and honour" (so 
R.S.V.), but that does not mean that they are a reward for their 
good works; it means that they impart the glory which is given by 
Christ; in this world discipleship implies contumely, but in the 
parousia it turns out to be a reason for praise. This doing of good 
works as an expression of Christian holiness follows from God’s 
calling (ii 21; iii 9), because the Lord himself is holy (i 16; ii 5, 9). 
Christ, their Redeemer, has himself set the example for doing good 
even amidst suffering (cf. Acts x 38 Jesus went about doing good, 
part of the kerygma).® There is no relation to the Torah or to 
supererogatory deeds. It follows all from the summing up of the 
Law: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”? (cf. Rom. xiii 9). 
It serves to win others (iii 1-2), to stop the calumniations (ii 15; 
iii 16), and the ultimate glorification of God (ii 12). 


If we now return to our starting-point with the three possible 
interpretations of "good works", viz. the "Greek", “Jewish” and 
“Christian” and ask to which type Peter's conception is related, we 
find that it is closely alike to the first one but for its foundation. 

It is decidedly different from the Jewish type, since the "good 
deeds" are not special works towards the poor, the dead, etc., like 
the gemiluth chasidim, have no special value for the acquirement of 
God's favour, but are extended to all without exception. Neither 
are they like the later "Christian" conception expressions of piety ; 
they are not “ecclesiastical”, but secular and have no atoning value 
for post-baptismal sins. This “holiness” does not express itself in 
prayer, almsgiving and penitence, but in the right behaviour 
towards the neighbour, be he Christian or not; they are not done 
for heaven's sake, but for neighbour's sake. | 

A close inspection brings to light that Peter uses the word 
&yadoroıeiv and its derivatives with the same range of meaning as 
was usual among the "Greeks". There is the same width in it as in 
the Pauline saying: "whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honourable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue and if there be any praise, 
think on these things" (Phil. iv 8). 

But the foundation is quite different from the Greek: God's 


3? C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, new edit. 
(London, 1944), pp. 27 f. 
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calling and not human goodness; and its aim is different: not to 
earn glory for oneself, but to make the way free for the Gospel 
towards the disobedient. It is remarkable to find in r Peter this 
typical "Greek" word used side by side with typical O.T. words 
like péBoc, &ytoc (&yvóc), but was there anything against using it as 
an expression of the idea "love thy neighbour as thyself”? On the 
contrary the term expressing a Greek ideal in itself was very apt for 
its Christian use. It was not a thought introduced for apologetic 
reasons, but a word that could convey the Christian message. 

The way in which it is applied throws an interesting light upon 
the problem of the so-called “Interims-ethik”. The eschatological 
note is very strong (cf. pp. 91, 98 £.), but there is nothing here of 
special radical demands because the end is near. Before the coming 
parousia they have to live as the finest of men. In a time when “the 
love of the many shall wax cold" (Matt. xxiv r2), because of the 
growing iniquities, the Christians have to be "zealots of the good". 

This leads to another observation. Grundmann “ has argued that 
this usage of Peter was on the same line as the Pastoral epistles in 
which the expression x«AX Épy« is very marked. In this connexion 
he says that it comes from Hellenistic-Jewish circles, shows Jewish 
influence and that the use of xaAd¢ originating from the “durch die 
Gedanken stoischer Ethik geformten Vulgärsprache” is a clear 
witness of the attitude of the Christian churches of the second 
generation, ‘vor denen eben die große Frage der Bewährung stand", 
and of its solution. A similar line is taken by Dibelius, when he 
wrote (in summing up the arguments for the spuriousness of the 
Pastorals): “es handelt sich um ein Christentum der rechten Lehre 
und der guten Werke: eine als Gemeindebesitz vorausgesetzte 
Dogmatik und eine bürgerliche Ethik verbinden sich zu einem 
durchaus statischen Christentum, in dem von der dynamischen 
Gespanntheit des eschatologischen Evangeliums des Paulus nichts 
zu finden ist", and later: “Einflüsse jüdischer Paränese mögen 
dabei mitwirken, aber sie würden nicht aufgenommen werden, 
wenn die rationale, auf ein verchristlichtes Leben abzielende 
Auffassung des Christentums sie nicht begünstigte".* It would take 
us too far, if we were to discuss the relation of 1 Peter to the Pastoral 


40 W., Grundmann, in Kittel, loc. cit. vol. III, pp. 551-3. 

41 M. Dibelius, Die Pastoralbriefe? (Tübingen, 1931), pp. 3, 29, cf. 
PP. 24-5; see also H. Preisker, Das Ethos des Urchristentums (Gütersloh, 
1949), Pp. 195 ff. 
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Epistles and the ethical attitude of the Pastorals in itself. But I 
think that the quotations are even without that connexion rel- 
evant to our subject. They do need a radical revision, because they 
are at complete variance with the real facts. Jewish influence was 
not found at this point; eschatology was very tense; every mis- 
sionary can tell that the problem of the “Bewährung” is not one of 
the second generation, but starts at the very beginning of the 
convert's Christian life. The problem of N.T. ethics cannot so easily 
be solved by dismissing the “good works" to the second generation. 
Here is an unpermitted short cut. The relation of Christianity and 
the existing order, of faith and works, of rebirth and the present life 
are far more complicated than is suggested in the above quotations. 
And equally important would it be to investigate the causes which 
brought about the transition from r Peter's conception to that 
found in Chrysostom. 

Where did Peter get the idea from? A comparison with Paul 
cannot be carried through in the compass of this article. Let me 
quote two sentences of his genuine Epistles only: “But ye, brethren, 
be not weary in well-doing’” (2 Thess. iii. 13) and “let us not be 
weary in well-doing ... so then, as we have opportunity, let us 
work that which is good toward all men, especially toward them 
that are of the household of the faith" (Gal. vi 9-xo). This paral- 
lelism shows how deeply the thought expressed by Peter entered 
into the Christian teaching. 

In my opinion it goes back to and is a legitimate consequence 
from the teaching of Jesus. There are remarkable reminiscences of 
the Synoptic Gospels in this letter. In this case it does not seem 
advisable, however, to refer to Luke vi 33-5 where &yaÜonotéo is 
used twice in a word of Jesus, because it is missing in the parallel 
Matt. v 43 ff. and may be due to the wording of Luke. But Jesus' 
teaching of what was meant by the neighbour in the summary of 
the law “thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” in the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan, his intercourse with publicans, his Passion 
must have made a deep impression. This combined with the 
wondrous certainty of salvation, the necessity of refuting the 
calumnies by deeds and of impressing the great commandment 
upon men and women in suffering for their Christian faith, com- 
pletely account for this form of teaching which found a Greek 
word perfectly adequate to express how a Christian has to live 
with his fellow-men in love during this time of faith and hope. 


A CLASSICAL PARALLEL TO 
r PETER II r4 AND 20 * 


In my paper “The Teaching of Good Works in I Peter" (in this 
volume p. 83-105), I discussed the passages in which Peter exhorts 
his readers to &yaororta, which is a keynote in his ethical instruc- 
tion, and tried to define the contents of this idea. An interesting 
parallel to expressions used by Peter in this connexion, drawn from a 
classical author, leads me to write a short supplementary note. As 
far as I can ascertain, this parallel has escaped the attention of 
commentators. It came of late to my notice quite unexpectedly, 
offering a welcome confirmation of the argument in my paper. 

In 1 Peter ii 20 it is said: 
notov Y&p xAËoc ei duapravovres xal noAapılöuevor Üroueveire; GAN el 
&yaBororodvres xal méoyovres broueveite, voUTO yapız Tapa Oed. 


The general line of this exhortation to the house-slaves is quite 
clear, but the text as it stands calls for several observations: 

I. “Agog is a hapax legomenon in the N.T.! and in classical Greek 
it has a somewhat poetical flavour, its frequent occurrence in 
Homer being well known.? 

2. The contrast underlying this verse is that between &uapr&vovreg 
and &yafororobvrec. Suffering following the former is well deserved 
and no claim to glory; suffering following the latter is more than 
xAÉoc, it is y&pu; map Bew. But what do these contrasting verbs 
mean? Should the former word be translated as “to make a mistake" 
or “to sin" and the latter as “to do well" or “to do a specially good 
deed"? 

3. The verse, which has no perallel in the other N.T. passages 
about slaves, comes in somewhat unexpectedly. Weidinger made the 
comment: “(es) klingt sehr vulgär und könnte dem Kynismus 
entstammen”,3 but this statement is made without any support 


* Appeared in New Test. Studies 2, 1956, p. 198-202. 

1 It is found only twice in the LXX (Job xxviii 22, xxx 8) and has not 
been incorporated in Kittel's Wérterbuch. 

2 Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, Greek-English Lexicon? (Oxford, 1940), vol. I, 


p. 958 a. 
3 K. Weidinger, Die Haustafeln (Leipzig, 1928), p. 64. 
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from classical authors, so that it is nothing more than a guess. 

4. The verse belongs not only to a special form of instruction to 
the slaves, but to a wider complex of ethical commandments ii 13- 
iii 6, which is characterized by $óxováocco under given authorities 
and &yadoroı&w in these circumstances. 

The last observation leads us to see a certain agreement between 
ii 20 and a verse in the preceding paragraph, v. 14 sic éxdtxnow 
xaxororðv, Errxıvov d& Kyadororäv. xAéoc is closely connected with 
ératvoc.* We find the following parallelism in thought: a) suffering 
after &uapria does not give xAéoc, because the punishment is well 
deserved (v. 20), éxdtxnors xaxomotéiv (v. 14); b) suffering after 
&yaBororta gives y&pic rap Beğ, because it is not only undeserved, 
but on the contrary &y«xðorortæ deserves praise (v. 20), Ematvoc 
&yaBoror&v (v. 14). 

That rulers are sent to punish evil-doers is quite obvious, but that 
they are sent to “praise well-doers" is not so clear in itself. The 
latter expression can only mean a special mark of distinction which 
cannot be applied to people who simply live according to the laws, 
but has in view special people, viz. benefactors. It is well known 
that this was the case in Greek and Hellenistic communities; there 
were honours-lists for those who had done great services to their 
town or state. This was specifically Greek and not Jewish, as 
appears from Josephus, contra Apionem, II, $ 217 who, clearly in 
view of the Greek practices, says about the Jews: 
tots pévror Ye voutuwc Brobor yépas Eorıv obx Kpyupoc o08E ypucóc, où 
xotivov ovégavoc 7) ceAlvov xal toth Tic dvaxhpuetc, AAN, XTA. 


It may also be remarked that the parallelism between vv. 12 and 
I4 (xaxomordv...éx vOv xardv Epywv//xoxorordv.. . dyadororöv) 
leads to an equalization between xar& Epyax and &yabororéw. 

The paragraph on submission to the state-authorities is also 
found in Rom. xiii x ff. But is this a typically Christian sentiment? 
From the commentaries on Rom. xiii one might draw that con- 
clusion, since no parallels from Greek or Roman authors are given. 


1 Plato, Leges 633 A uses both words together. Érawog is more the good 
report or fame, xAéog praise—#matvog could not be used in this connexion 
because the master of the slave cannot be supposed to praise the man 
he ill-treats. 

5 Cf. G. Gerlach, Griechische Ehreninschriften (Halle, 1908), and A. J. 
Festugière, Le monde gréco-romain au temps de notre Seigneur (Paris, 1935), 
vol. II, p. 197. 
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It is often suggested that this definition of the Christian attitude 
towards the state is Paul’s own invention. A close comparison 
between Rom. xiii and I Pet. ii 13 ff. shows, however, that Peter is 
not dependent on Paul, as is often thought, but that both are 
reproducing a generally accepted form of teaching in their own way. 
This raises the question whence it was derived. We shall keep the 
point of the Exaıvog specially in view. 

Preisker has argued that £mewoc in these passages is not the 
"charakteristisches Lebensideal des antiken Menschen”, as in Phil. 
iv 8, but "solche Anerkennung, (die) durch Beauftragte Gottes aus- 
gesprochen wird’’.6 This he thinks so important that he prints the 
words in italics. But does this hold good? In my opinion Preisker 
has made the mistake of defining “praise” by the expression dix «ov 
xbprov in v. 13 and in this way comes to his conclusion. This, how- 
ever, seems to me to be a wrong exegesis, because ià tov xÓptov 
qualifies the verb öror&ynre, while the clause eic éxdixnow xaxorordy 
Errarvov de Ayadororöv depends upon the preceding 3v adtod (Bact- 
Aoc) meurouévois. I fail to see here any specifically Christian 
content in the word ënawos or any difference from Phil. iv 8. This is 
confirmed by the parallel to which I should like to draw attention. 

The Greek historian Diodorus Siculus, who wrote his Universal 
History between 60 and 30 B.C.,? says in xv, I, I: 
rap’ any Thy npayparelav ctwldtes yooba tH auvndeı ths lovoplac 
mappnoia 9 xal totic uiv dYyaÜoic avdpcow Eri «Gv xadrdv Épywv tov 


Stxatov Erriieyeıv Emawov, toc D pavdaouc, Óvav éÉauaprévootv, 





&érodv Sixalag Eruiripnoeoc. 


In somewhat different terms he expresses the same idea in 
xi, 46, I: 
huels dt map’ dany thy totoptayv ciwOdtes töv dyabüv avdpdiv Sid vv 
émAcyouevey Erralvav abEerv thy ddgav, tots DE pavois Ertl thg TEREUTTG 
emrpbsyyecOar cà &puovovoas Baaconutas. 


Scheller ? shows that this was a special characteristic of Greek 
historiography and supposed that this particular thought was 


$ H. Preisker, in G. Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum N.T. (Stuttgart, 
1935), vol. II, pp. 583-4. 

7 Cf. Oxford Classical Dictionary (Oxford, 1949), p. 284, s.v. 

8 Cf. the expression in 2 Cor. iii 12. 

9 P. Scheller, De hellenistica historiae conscribendae arte (diss. Leipzig, 


1911), pp. 48-50. 
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derived from Ephorus in the fourth century B.C. Though the 
context is quite different, the phraseology is strikingly similar, as 
may be clear from the words I have underlined.“ The historian, 
according to Diodorus, must not only give a true report of the events 
just as they happened, but also praise virtues and blame misdeeds. 
After having read what Diodorus has to say upon the supreme task 
of historiography,” one does not wonder at the similarity between 
the function of the historian and those in authority. Both must 
educate the people and bring them by all means eic tò &yaB6v either 
by punishing the wicked or by giving distinctions to the good. 
History is also a school-master. 

The parallelism between the expressions in Diodorus and in 
I Peter is too striking to be merely accidental. On the other hand 
it cannot be explained by the supposition that the Christian author 
had read Diodorus. Somewhere there must be a link which is 
probably to be found in Greek popular philosophy, which was fond 
of such antithetical expressions.? One may suppose that somebody 
has formulated the duty of state-authorities, as found in the N.T., 
and that this maxim was applied by Diodorus or even Ephorus to 


10 Cf. Oxford Classical Dictionary, p. 319, s.v. 

11 The difference between éxStxnowg and Erıriumoıs is unimportant; in 
fact both words define the same action, but since history does not possess 
the ius gladii, xdtxnorg could not be used by Diodorus. 

12 English readers will find a convenient translation of Diodorus’ Intro- 
duction to his Universal History in A. J. Toynbee, Greek Historical Thought, 
from which I quote a few lines: “Ordinary men are transformed by it 
(history) into leaders; men born to command are stimulated by the immor- 
tality of fame which it confers to embark upon noble enterprises; soldiers, 
again, are encouraged by the posthumous glory which it promises to risk 
their lives for their country; the wicked are deterred by the eternal obloquy 
with which it threatens them for their evil impulses; and in general, the 
good graces of History are so highly praised that some have been stimulated 
by the hope of them to become founders of states, others to introduce laws 
contributing to the security of the race, and others to make scientific or 
practical discoveries by which all mankind has benefited ... History may 
claim to be the guardian of those who have a reputation to keep, the witness 
against those who have a reputation to lose... History is also the mistress 
of eloquence, the gift of gifts. Eloquence raises the Hellene above the non- 
Hellene and the educated above the illiterate, and it is the only weapon 
which enables one man to prevail against many ... Know her (History) by 
her fruits, and you will find her making for righteousness, denouncing evil, 
eulogizing the good, and, in a word, endowing those who study her with the 
sum of human wisdom". 

13 Cf. B. A. van Groningen, De antithese als Griekse denkvorm, in Mede- 
delingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren 
en Schone Kunsten van België, Klasse der Letteren, Jaargang XV (1953), no. 1. 
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the servant of Clio. This missing link I must confess I have not 
found yet. 

It seems evident to me that the terminology of 1 Peter is derived 
here from Greek sources and should be interpreted accordingly. 
That is to say: in v. 20 duapravo means "to make a mistake" and 
àyxðozoréw is not only to do one’s duty, but “to do a specially 
praiseworthy deed". It shows once more that Peter, as was set out 
in my previous paper, was moving, with this terminology about 
“good works’’, in the Greek sphere. 

If this argument is sound, it opens some new lines of thought 
with regard to the concept of the state in the N.T. and helps to a 
better estimation of the ways in which Greek ethical ideas were 
adopted by the early Christians. 


A more general lesson may be drawn from this example of a 
Hellenistic-Greek illustration of a N.T. text. As was said before, 
this phrase of Diodorus has not been adduced in the commentaries, 
either old or modern. I must confess that it was not found by a 
systematic perusal of the Greek historian, but came quite casually 
into my hands. But it clearly shows that a systematic investigation 
of classical authors on a wide scale may yield good and unsuspected 
results. At the last meeting of the "Studiorum Novi Testamenti 
Societas" in Bangor, Professor D. Kurt Aland (Halle, Germany) 
reported on the plans for reviving the work on the “new Wettstein” 
after an interruption of about twenty years. Since last September 
these plans have assumed a more definite shape, and there is good 
hope that they will be carried out along the lines laid down by 
Professor Aland. Therefore an urgent appeal is made to all scholars 
who find parallels from classical authors illustrating the N.T. which 
are not to be found in collections like Wettstein, Lietzmanns' 
Handbuch, Kittel, Moulton-Milligan and Bauer's Wörterbuch, to 
publish their "observatiunculae", or to send them to the centre for 
the Corpus Pagano-Hellenisticum (c/o Theologisch Instituut der 
Rijksuniversiteit, Trans ro [now Heidelberglaan 2, ed.,] Utrecht, 
Holland). 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO ı PETER *! 


The theme of this paper: "Christianity according to ı Peter", 
may sound familiar to many of you. Its wording is not very original. 
A generation ago, in 1927, Dr. Anderson Scott published his fine 
book on Christianity according to St. Paul, and during the War 
Dr. Howard offered the ripe fruit of his penetrating and spiritual 
scholarship in his Christianity according to St. John. So far a com- 
panion volume under the title Christianity according to St. Peter has 
not appeared. But a very notable contribution to the understanding 
of this Epistle was made in this country ten years ago by the Dean 
of Winchester, Dr. Selwyn, in his great commentary. This modest 
effort is of course not worthy to be compared with these important 
books. At the utmost it can give a short sketch of what the writer 
dreams about such a book. The title being modelled after these 
works, and therefore not original, may sound somewhat pretentious. 
It is meant, however, as a grain of incense to British scholarship in 
the field of the New Testament which they represent so worthily— 
a token of thanksgiving to men from different churches, yet one 
in their devotion to the exposition of the Scriptures. 

Perhaps this paper may draw attention to a gap, for it is a pity 
that such a book on 1 Peter has not been written. Even Professor 
Cullmann’s great book Peter, Disciple, Apostle and Martyr deals 
more with the man Peter than with the Epistle. Luther, who had 
such a fine sense of religious values, ranked this letter together with 
the writings of St. Paul and St. John, and called it one of the 
noblest books of the New Testament, “a powerful, rich epistle 
though it is short”. It is true that there are a number of traps 
waiting here, especially the question whether the Apostle Peter was 
its author or not, on which scholars are still divided. But apart 
from this the letter itself is a great witness to Christ and has always 
appealed to Christian hearts and minds. It would be worth while to 
show its particular lines within the common Christian pattern. 

For a fair appreciation of the character of Christianity according 


* Appeared in The Expository Times, LXVIII, Dec. 1956, p. 79-83. 

1 A lecture delivered for the Institute of Christian Education under the 
auspices of ‘The Montgomery Lectureship Trust’ in Leeds, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Bristol, and London, in January and February 1956. 
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to this Epistle it is necessary to have the historical situation clearly 
in mind. In general a letter is so closely connected with a specific 
situation that it is largely determined thereby. But is 1 Peter really 
a letter? In its outward appearance it is. Its inscription closely 
resembles that of the Pauline epistles and has adopted the usual 
formulas of antiquity with a certain Christian stamp: "Peter, an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, to the elect who are sojourners of the 
Dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia... 
Grace to you and peace be multiplied" (i 1-2). It ends with saluta- 
tions and the ordinary: “Peace be unto you all that are in Christ” 
(v r4). If this is accepted, one generally holds that the writer had 
in view the Christian Church of his time as a whole, taking the 
"dispersion" as a designation of the Christians who live scattered 
throughout the world as in a foreign country, while having their 
homeland in heaven. Because r Peter has been incorporated in the 
canon among the “Catholic epistles”, this may seem plausible, but 
the explicit enumeration of certain parts of Asia Minor speaks 
against such a spiritualization as does the reference to the brother- 
hood in the rest of the world (v 9); it is not a general letter, but 
sent to particular churches. However, there is a growing tendency 
among scholars to deny this epistolary character and to consider 
this writing as a baptismal sermon. According to this view, set 
forth with great clarity in the German commentary of Windisch- 
Preisker and defended in this country by the late Canon Streeter, 
the form of the letter must be stripped off as a later addition; the 
body of the Epistle is a combination of two pieces, the break being 
at iv 12; in the former part persecutions are spoken of as possible, 
in the latter section they are a given reality. In the former part we 
have a sermon at a baptismal ceremony showing the new life which 
the Christian has received; in the latter we have a more general 
admonition to steadfastness in time of persecution. Quite recently 
the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford, Dr. F. L. Cross, 
has reinforced this theory by new arguments, drawn chiefly from 
his intimate knowledge of patristic literature and liturgy, in his 
little book x Peter, a Paschal Liturgy. Though Dr. Cross gallantly 
invites his readers to tear his work to pieces, it is not my intention 
to do so now. Sufficient be it for the moment to say that his argu- 
ments have not convinced me. The use of the Greek verb royo = 
to suffer is so closely linked up with current facts that it never 
suggests a wordplay with ndoyx = Easter. The expression, men- 
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tioning baptism in iii 21, cannot be pressed, the word “now” being 
here used as a counterpart to the Flood of old. Many expressions 
which Dr. Cross connects with baptism have a far more general 
meaning; and when he speaks of the slaves, women, and men, as 
the three classes of people present at that particular baptism he 
overlooks the formal structure of the whole submission passage, in 
which these classes are mentioned, the scheme being not particularly 
baptismal. 

There is in my opinion no reason to divide the writing into two 
parts because the way in which sufferings are spoken of in iv 12 ff. 
is not different from that in the beginning. The author there starts 
with a new topic, namely that sufferings are not an abnormal 
experience for Christians, a topic which formed also part of the 
instruction. As far as I can see no cogent arguments for denying 
the epistolary character of this letter have been advanced. Its 
adherents are compelled to critical operations which are not based 
on the text, and ought to give reasons why a sermon was turned 
into a letter at a later stage and why these particular names at the 
beginning are mentioned; but that has never been done. 

After a careful survey of various solutions which have been 
proposed, Moffatt, in his well-known Introduction declared, “Any 
theory of the writing thus turns out to involve a fairly speculative 
reconstruction of the historical data requisite for its setting". It is 
true that our historical knowledge is not so extensive as we could 
wish, or sufficient to enable us to define the situation exactly. But 
the Epistle gives sufficient data to make it fairly clear. The great 
difficulty is that one has often looked in a wrong direction, trying to 
link up the sufferings which are so often referred to with a persecu- 
tion by State authorities. But this connexion turned out to be im- 
possible. Such a view cannot be reconciled with the way in which the 
Christians are called to submission under those authorities, and the 
well-known persecutions of Nero, Domitian, and Trajan were not 
world-wide, as is supposed in 1 Peter. If we look into the matter it 
is clear that the author does not speak of regular persecutions, but 
of sufferings which come from ill-tempered neighbours. Christians 
are slandered by their neighbours because they do not share in the 
same way of living: "wherein they think it strange that ye run not 
with them into the same excess of riot, speaking evil of you" (iv 4). 
They are reproached for the name of Christ and looked upon as 
evil-doers, because they keep aloof from paganism and have 
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meetings of their own. If we see what Acts tells us about St. Paul’s 
experiences in several places, if we see what even in the present time 
happens when Christians form a small minority which follows a 
different way of life, we find a sufficient explanation for these 
sentences. There is no indication whatever that the authorities were 
involved in it. But are we not completely at a loss in rejecting this 
persecution theory? I do not think so. The Epistle itself offers a 
sufficient number of indications. 

Can we get a clear picture of the situation in which the first 
readers lived and in which the author sees them? For a proper 
understanding of the letter’s message it is highly important, and 
more helpful than the identification of the author himself. For even 
if, as I believe, St. Peter was the inspiring mind behind this Epistle, 
this fact would not help us very much to a better insight, because 
we do not know Peter’s ideas sufficiently well. Besides that, a letter 
which conveys a message to a certain, well-defined group of people 
is most strongly concerned with the present condition of the future 
readers as it actually is, or as the writer thinks it is. 

Though we have rejected the idea that this letter is a baptismal 
sermon, it will be wise to see that there is a kernel of truth in it. 
The readers have passed over from one stage to another. These 
former pagans who lived according to the desire of the Gentiles 
have become Christians: “for ye were going astray like sheep; but 
are now returned unto the Shepherd and overseer of your souls" 
(ii 25); they were in time past, the writer says, with a reference to 
the prophecy of Hosea, no people, but now they are the people of 
God (ii 10). The nation to which they belong through the deliverance 
by the blood of Christ (i 18, 19) is characterized with epithets, 
applied in the Old Testament to Israel: "an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God's own possession”. This 
is a quotation from Ex. xix 6; that group of Israelites which had 
been delivered out of Egypt and with which the Lord was going 
to make His covenant was so called. This designation expresses the 
status of the Lord's chosen people. 

In this connexion it is important to pay attention to the wording 
of the address. In addition to the words quoted before it is said: 
"elect sojourners, according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
in sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ" (i 2). The sequence of this trinitarian formula 
is striking and unique in early Christian literature: because the 
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Spirit is mentioned first and Jesus Christ at the end; one would 
have expected the reverse order. But if we take the “sprinkling of 
the blood” as a reference to Ex. xxiv and are led by this clue, it is 
obvious that it all follows the way in which the Lord made Israel 
His own people at Mount Sinai: this was election by God’s preference 
(a better translation than “foreknowledge”); the people had to 
sanctify themselves (Ex. xix) and were prompted to obedience and 
sprinkled with the blood of the covenant (Ex. xxiv). Peter says that 
what happened to the chosen people of old has also been done unto 
his readers, but within the Christian dispensation. 

This idea is not so peculiar. It was said by the rabbis that the 
proselytes entered into Israel in the same way in which the ancient 
Israel had been admitted into the covenant. Now it is very inter- 
esting to see that in a number of places this Epistle uses expressions 
which are closely parallel to those used in connexion with the 
proselytes among the Jews. One of the most striking is that in 
which the writer speaks about the work of Christ “who suffered to 
bring us to God"; this expression may seem somewhat pale to us, 
but when we notice that “to bring" (mpoocyc) is a translation of 
the Hebrew word 27 it appears to be a technical term for “to 
make proselytes", members of the chosen people, those who are not 
so by birth. In rabbinic terminology they were also styled “new 
born children" (cf. ii 2). Philo of Alexandria says that they have 
come out of the darkness of paganism to the radiant light (cf. ii 9). 
Further examples may be passed by for the moment. 

This incorporation into God's people has been brought about by 
the work of Christ. They have been redeemed from the slavery of 
sin and the doom under which the pagans lay, not with corruptible 
offerings or with money, but with the precious blood of the Lamb 
Christ. Here we find a parallel with the proselyte offering which 
was the final act of initiation, without which it was not effective. 
Now in contrast with the former doom they are sure of the coming 
salvation (i 5). The Apostle assures his readers that they really 
belong to the chosen people. It may be that he is thinking here of the 
so-called 'God-fearers", men like Cornelius and others who are 
often mentioned in Acts. They formed a group of people on the 
fringe of the synagogues; pagan men and women who had become 
interested in Judaism, especially in its monotheism. According to 
rabbinical teaching they could not be counted as members of the 
chosen people unless they became full proselytes and accepted the 
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Jewish Law with all its requirements. Among these people the 
Christian mission made a good many converts, as we are told in 
Acts. The sacrifice of Christ had given them the full entrance to 
God, because He had brought atonement. 

They may live in full confidence, because “he that believeth on 
him [Christ, the corner stone], shall not be put to shame”. Peter, 
however, does not preach to prospective converts, but to Christians 
who had passed from pagan life to the full communion with God. 
The work of Christ “whom not having seen ye love; on whom, 
though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice greatly", is the 
basis of their new existence; it has been preached as a word of good 
tidings which abideth for ever. It was not make-belief, but reality. 

But notwithstanding all that, they are now in trouble. Because 
they did not fashion themselves according to their former lusts in 
the time of their ignorance (cf. i 14), they are reviled, considered as 
joy-killers and evil-doers; instead of receiving the glory of God they 
have to suffer in various ways. This puts their faith on trial. “Ye 
have been put to grief in manifold temptations’. It is hard to battle 
against the stream, especially in an environment where the "manner 
of life handed down from the fathers”, from which they have been 
redeemed, was holy, like adat in the East. Our missionary practice 
can give numerous illustrations of this hardship, or even the situa- 
tion of our Protestant brethren in Spain, or even closer to us the 
difficulties of a young Christian who has to live in a fully secularized 
group. Then the foundation must be solid and the ultimate vision 
of God clear and the eyes must be eyes of faith, lest the faith be lost, 
bartered for a quiet life in conformity with the community. 

Though they are sojourners of the Dispersion they surely belong 
to the people of God; though their faith is put on trial they must 
endure because they belong to that holy nation which expects the 
great inheritance. In this way the situation is quite clear and we 
understand the closing words of the Epistle: “I have written unto 
you briefly, exhorting, and testifying that this is the true grace of 
God, in which ye must take a firm stand" (v 12). It is an exhortation 
based upon the witness about Christ which shows itself also in the 
shaping of the various passages of this letter. It is not a possible 
danger, which a preacher mentions just as a possibility, but the 
whole situation itself is beset with dangers. 

And yet the disciples of Christ live therein. What should be their 
way of life? In putting this question we use one of the keynotes of 
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this Epistle. Christianity according to ı Peter is not a certain set of 
ideas, but avactpopy = a way of life, a new life as "children of 
obedience", "that we, having died unto sins, might live unto 
righteousness” (ii 24). This faith which brought them out of 
ignorance to the knowledge of the true God has a definite impact 
on their behaviour. This change from darkness into light means a 
change of life. 

The Epistle constantly shows this double character: r. this new 
faith implies a new attitude; 2. the new life finds its strength in this 
new relation with God. It is a constant dialectical process between 
dogmatics and ethics. This forms, I think, its beauty and attractive- 
ness. The creed is not mere theory or a number of abstract theses 
about the supernatural, but is of existential importance. Ethics are 
not prescribed according to men’s nature or choice, but with a 
constant orientation on the heart of the Christian message. This 
letter is not a call to repentance to outsiders or a theoretical discus- 
sion of certain points in Christianity—one misses, for example, a 
word about the Old Testament law—but deals with the concrete 
situation in which not heresies were threatening, but the Christian 
life in its totality was in danger. This double way of coping with 
the questions may be illustrated with these verses: “And if ye call 
on him as Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according 
to each man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning in fear” 
(i 17); "love one another from the heart fervently: having been 
begotten again” (i 22b-23). 

This new life, regenerated by the abiding word of God, is still to 
be lived in this unchanged world, where the “adversary, the devil, 
as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour", 
where men live according to their own lusts and not according to 
the will of God, where Christian slaves suffer the hardships of their 
social condition and Christian wives are married to those who are 
disobedient to the Word. It is a life full of anxieties, reviling, and 
sufferings for the name of Christ. Their faith is tested as by fire. 
In spite of all these difficulties, however, the author's outlook is not 
a gloomy one. There is a note of joy ringing from one end to the 
other. This time of suffering is a limited one, "though now for a 
little while, if need be, ye have been put to grief" (i 6). God has 
called them unto His eternal glory in Christ "after that ye have 
suffered a little while" (v ro). Then will come the fulfilment of their 
hope which God has given them. The resurrection of Christ from 
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the dead is an example for the Christians to die unto sin and to 
come to the new life; an example also of glory after suffering. But 
it is not only that: it is also the firm ground; it opened the way 
“unto an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for you, who by the power of God are 
guarded through faith unto a salvation ready to be revealed in the 
last time". The life on earth is compared with that of a colony; the 
Christians as citizens of the city of God live here as strangers and 
sojourners. 

Here we find a totally different attitude from that of the leading 
moral philosophy of the time, Stoicism. There the wise man knows 
amidst the sufferings of the world that there is an ultimate escape, 
the open harbour, death. Life rests ultimately in his own hands. 
Here it is committed to the faithful Creator (iv 19). In Stoicism we 
miss the tone of expectation and joy, because man is left alone. 
There he is generated as a citizen of this world by nature; in 1 Peter 
he is regenerated to citizenship of a new world by the Word of God. 

Christian life stands in the tension of eschatological expectation 
“between the times". “The end of all things is at hand." That is the 
time of God's visitation, of His judgment (ii r2). Therefore the 
Christians must be sober and watchful (v 8), do away with every- 
thing that is against the will of God, and live a seemly life. It is well 
summed up in iii 8 “be ye all likeminded, compassionate, loving as 
brethren, tenderhearted, humble-minded; not rendering evil for 
evil, or reviling for reviling; but contrariwise blessing". They are 
called to put away all wickedness and guile, and must offer spiritual 
sacrifices to God, their prayers and lives—love the brethren and do 
well to all men. 

This will of God is revealed in the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
The rule of holiness is set by the Law; the work of Christ is described 
with reference to the sacrifices of the Law and with the words of 
the prophet Isaiah. Sarah is an example for Christian women and 
words from Psalms and Proverbs are applied to Christian behaviour. 
But what the prophets foretold about the salvation has come 
because at the end of the times Christ was manifested for the sake of 
the believers. He is the great example of a life fully committed to 
God, going through suffering into glory. Many words of this Epistle 
remind us of what the Lord Jesus had said, for example, ii 12, 
“that ... they may by your good works . . . glorify God in the day 
of visitation" recalls Mt. v 16 “let your light shine before men, that 
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they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven"; r Pet. v 6 about humbleness resembles Lk. xiv rr; 
"every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted”. In this last case it is interesting 
to see that no reference is made to a word of Jesus but that the 
Old Testament is quoted. The Lord showed in His sufferings how 
the Christians have to endure; ‘‘who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth; who, when he was reviled, reviled not again... 
but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously”. 

The Christian people are called to show forth the excellencies of 
God, who called them out of darkness into His marvellous light. 
This leads to a further line of thought. The new life is a life of 
"good actions". The Christians stand in the world and are not 
called to leave it. There is a boundary which the holy ones are not 
allowed to pass, but there is no asceticism preached here. An 
analysis of this term “good works” shows that it is not a selection of 
particular mannerisms, but a manner of life according to the highest 
standards of human behaviour. As such it can be recognized by 
non-Christians. It gets its stamp from the fear of God and even 
implies a humble submission which is contrary to the Greek con- 
ception (where humility is always a vice) but in accordance with 
the Old Testament. Through these "good works" they are in line 
with God's commands and will be honoured by the authorities, 
because they will not be in conflict with the laws. Thereby they will 
stop the mouth of their revilers and even win them for Christ. 
They must have a good conscience and always be ready to give an 
answer to them who ask them reasons concerning their hope. 
Suffering may be the consequence of their faith, but that is ac- 
cording to the will of God and not because of any unrighteous deed. 
The judgment of God is coming, in which the righteous will be 
scarcely saved, and where will the sinner be then? 

This Christianity according to r Peter stands in the tension 
between this world and the Kingdom of God, in the freedom and 
light Christ has brought, suffering and rejoicing, doing well towards 
brethren and the outside world as a reflection of the excellencies of 
their God. It is a Christian faith, in trials steadfast and in trouble 
full of living hope, because it rests in the work of the eternal God: 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

So the Apostle wrote long ago and to a Christian community 
which lived under completely different circumstances from our own. 
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It may be that this message will be better understood in parts of the 
world where Biblical Christianity makes man an outcast. But only 
there? Life for us, it is true, has become far more complicated: 
Christian men and women are called to decisions which were unheard 
of in New Testament times. But it is also true what a minister of 
my church wrote recently: modern men and women live under the 
slavery of laws which do not leave them a place to be Christian. 
In many ways that is so. It seems to me that in these conditions 
the message of this letter gets a new meaning. The same principle 
which St. Peter laid down for his brethren and sisters in Christ, to 
the community of his days, still holds good. In this secularized 
world the Christian faith, our loyalty to Christ, who came “to 
bring us to God’, in its simplest form is at stake. Are we delivered 
from vain traditions and outward appearance? Is the preaching of 
the coming Kingdom of God a bright reality, because we are set 
free by Christ? Do our silent deeds bear witness that Christ is our 
example? Do we rejoice in the hope and give reasons for it? Is 
there that brotherly love among Christians? Every passage of this 
practical letter puts before us a question which calls for an answer 
from every reader, a personal and a collective answer. And it is 
amazingly clear in relating the work of Christ to the changing con- 
ditions of men. 


CANON 


DE LA REGLE 
Mate mpooÜsivxt pyre &psAsiv 


DANS L’HISTOIRE DU CANON* 


Quel serait l'auteur quia appliqué pour la première fois le nom 
de ,,Nouveau Testament" à un recueil d'écrits choisis dans la 
littérature chrétienne en les revétant d'une autorité canonique? 
Vers quelle époque ce titre s'est-il introduit? 

La tradition de l'ancienne église n'y donne pas de réponse nette. 
On ne cite aucun nom spécial. Nulle part il n'est fait mention d'un 
synode qui eüt adopté le mot. Il parait que ce fait d'une portée 
mondiale s'est consommé en silence. On ne saurait fixer la date. 
Au début du troisiéme siécle le terme est supposé connu. 

On! a supposé que cet emploi particulier du terme ,, Nouveau 
Testament" était connu dès l'époque de Méliton de Sardes (+175).? 
Cet apologiste du Christianisme donne une liste des livres juifs qu'il 
résume sous le nom d',, Ancien Testament"? Le fait qu'il se sert de 
cette expression au lieu de parler simplement des ,, Ecritures” 
comme on fit auparavant parait indiquer qu'il a connu un Nouveau 
Testament correspondant et complémentaire. Mais le mot fait 
défaut dans les ceuvres de l'évéque de l'Asie Mineure qui nous sont 
parvenues. Voilà pourquoi cette supposition ne saurait étre qu'une 
hypothése trés vraisemblable. 

Le second texte qui sous ce rapport demande notre attention est 
le témoignage d'un auteur combattant le montanisme vers la fin du 
second siècle. Il se sert du mot xatvh 391x075, mais seulement en 
passant. Malheureusement il ne cite pas les livres qui font partie de 
ce Nouveau Testament. Il omet méme de dire qu'on a désigné par 
là des livres. Ainsi l'exégése de ce terme reste équivoque. Il est pos- 
sible que l'auteur visát un canon — laissons de cóté l'étendu — 
pourtant il se pourrait également qu'il employât le mot dıuadn«n 
dans le méme sens que S. Paul, c.-à-d. pour indiquer une certaine 


* Paru dans Vigiliae Christianae, Volume ITI, 1949, p. 1-36. 

1 Entre autres A. von Harnack, Die Entstehung des Neuen Testaments und 
die wichtigsten Folgen dev neuen Schópfung, Leipzig 1914, p. 69. 

2 Cf. C. Bonner, The Homily on the Passion by Melito Bishop of Sardes, 
dans: Studies and Documents XII, London-Philadelphia 1940, p. 3-5. 

3 Melito, ap. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica IV 26, 14 (fr. 3 dans: E. J. 
Goodspeed, Die ältesten Apologeten, Göttingen 1914, p. 309). 
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époque (2 Cor. iii, cf. Justin Martyr, Dialogus c. Tryphone 118, 122). 
Sur ce point les opinions des savants ditférent. Voila pourquoi il 
n'est pas inutile de soumettre ce témoignage à un examen minutieux. 
En interprétant bien certains détails auxquels on n'a pas prété 
suffisamment attention jusqu'ici tout le passage jette une lumière 
intéressante sur l'histoire du développement du canon. 

Dans son histoire du Montanisme Eusèbe ne fait pas un récit 
personnel de ce mouvement, mais donne des résumés détaillés 
d’ceuvres actuellement perdues contre l'hérésie phrygienne (Hist. 
Eccl. V 16 ss.).4 Le texte qui appelle notre attention se trouve dans 
la premiére partie. Le nom de l'auteur n'est pas cité. Jéróme croyait 
que c'était un certain Rhodon; ? son hypothése se basant sur une 
combinaison erronée de données, on n'y ajoute plus foi et l'on a 
l'habitude de parler de 1’, antimontaniste anonyme". Selon l'opinion 
générale il a écrit son livre pendant l'hiver de 192-193.9 

L'écrit s'adresse à Avircius Marcellus sans autre indication. 
Généralement on l'identifie avec l'Abercius dont Ramsay découvrit 
l'épitaphe. Celui-ci fut-il réellement évêque de Hiérapolis et 
succéda-t-il à Papias, comme le prétend son biographe du 4me 
siécle? * Dans ce cas le livre nous méne au centre de la tradition de 
l'Asie Mineure. 

Dans l'introduction l'auteur fait remarquer qu'Avircius l'avait 
chargé ® depuis longtemps d'écrire contre l'hérésie. Jusque là il 
n'était pas arrivé à s'y mettre. Ce n'était pas que les arguments qui 
devaient réfuter le mensonge et témoigner de la vérité lui manquas- 
sent. Loin de là! Il craignait d'écrire un livre. La cause de cette 
peur est curieuse à connaître. Ce ne fut ni l'incompétence réelle ni 
une prétendue modestie qui devait servir si souvent de ,,captatio 
benevolentiae". Il s'exprime en ces termes: 8e016G è xal £&euAaBo)- 

* Collection de textes sur le Montanisme par P. de Labriolle, Les sources 
de l’histoire du montanisme, Paris 1913 et N. Bonwetsch, Texte zur Geschichte 
des Montanismus, Kleine Texte 129, Bonn 1914. 

5 Hieronymus, De viris inlustribus 37, 39. 

* O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der althivchlichen Literatur, Freiburg i. Br., 
1913, vol. I, p. 431-432; A. Puech, Histoire de la littérature grecque chrétienne, 
Paris 1928, tom. II, p. 261-262. 

" Bardenhewer, p. 493 nie qu'Abercius eüt rempli une fonction ecclé- 
Siastique, quoiqu'il accepte l'identité. H. Strathmann dit: ,in A., dem 
Bischof von Hierapolis, ware dann ein bedeutsamer Kirchenführer des 2. Jh. 
fassbar", voir: H. Strathmann-Th. Klauser, Aberkios, dans: Reallexikon für 
Antike und Christentum, Lief. 1, col. 12-17. 


8 Enirayxdeis bd cob: est-ce que cela suggère l'idée d'un évêque imposant 
une táche à un inférieur? 
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uevoc uh ny 965í mioty Emovyypdqe À enudiat&ooeaban cQ THs Tod 
ebayyerlov xev; OuxÜTpenc AóYo, & wnte mpooÜsive unt dpedetv 
Juvardv TH xarà tò edayyédtov avo moAitevecbar meonenuéve (Hist. 
Eccl. V 16, 3). Dans les paragraphes suivants il expose alors de 
quelle facon cette peur a été surmontée: dans l'église d'Ancyre, 
sous limpression de la nouvelle prophétie, il avait élevé la voix 
contre elle plusieurs jours de suite; les presbytres de cette ville 
layant prié de mettre par écrit ces sermons il ne s'en était pas 
acquitté sur le champ, mais dans ce livre-ci il a voulu réaliser sa 
promesse. 

Les paroles citées composent le sujet de cet article. Est-ce qu’on 
parle du Nouveau Testament comme d’un recueil? Feine, Behm et 
Michaelis répondent par l'affirmative; ? Leipoldt parait partager 
leur avis 1°. Grosheide au contraire dans son Canonique Générale du 
N.T. soutient qu'il ne s'agit pas là d'un recueil.H Des deux cótés 
cependant les arguments font défaut. Il en est tout autre chez les 
deux grands historiens de l'Eglise qui ont approfondi l'étude du 
canon du Nouveau Testament: Zahn et Harnack. 

Ce qui frappe dans le raisonnement de Zahn, c'est une certaine 
hésitation. Dans son Geschichte des neut. Kanons (1888) 1? il écrit 
dans une discussion détaillée au sujet de ce passage: ,,Es kann keine 
Frage unterliegen, dass hier das ganze ntl. Schrifttum als ein 
abgegrenzter heiliger Bezirk erscheint, dessen Grenzen zu erweitern 
als ein Frevel gilt". Cependant il ne faut pas croire qu'il s'agit 
ici d'un Nouveau Testament complet, comme nous l'entendons 
aujourd'hui, car il résulte d'une quantité de données simultanées à 
quel point tout était encore incertain.? La signification réelle 
parait en l'opposant aux Montanistes puisque ceux-ci affirmaient 
que la période des révélations avait recommencé; l'Eglise toutefois 
était d'avis: ,,dass die Periode der für die ganze Christenheit 
massgebenden Offenbarung und daher auch die Zeit der Erzeugung 
hl. Schriften mit dem End der apostolischen Zeit abgeschlossen 

° P. Feine, Einleitung in das Neue Testaments, Leipzig 1930, p. 235 8, 
bearbeitet von J. Behm, Leipzig 1936, p. 280; W. Michaelis, Einleitung in 
das Neue Testament, Bern 1946, p. 344. 

9 J. Leipoldt, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 1 Die Entstehung, 
Leipzig 1907, p. 128, nt. 4-p. 129. 

11 F, W. Grosheide, Algemeene Canoniek van het Nieuwe Testament, 
Amsterdam 1935, p. 197, nt. 5. 

22 Th. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamenilichen Kanons, Erlangen 1888, 


vol. I, p. 112-116. 
13 Th. Zahn, p. 98 ff. 
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sei" et plus loin: ,,Die Vorstellung der Abgeschlossenheit bezog 
Sich also nicht unmittelbar auf den Kreis der Schriften, sondern 
auf die Zeit, welcher sie entstammten”’ ; cela excitait à recueillir des 
écrits sans que cela constituât un canon. Cette hésitation apparait 
trés nette aussi dans sa synthése postérieure: ,,Sie findet sich noch 
nicht bei Irenaeus, auch noch nicht deutlich bei dem Antimonta- 
nisten".1* Cette hésitation frappe d'autant plus que c'est précisé- 
ment à Zahn qu'on a reproché de considérer le canon comme clos 
à une époque où il ne l'était pas encore. 

Chez Von Harnack on trouve une divergence d'opinions dans ses 
écrits successifs. Là oà il combat la construction de Zahn, il fait 
remarquer à propos de cet endroit: „Ein Anderer wird hier mit 
mehr Recht gerade das Umgekehrte herauslesen: dieser Schrift- 
steller schrieb zu einer Zeit, in der man es noch nicht für unmóglich 
hielt, das Jemand dem Aöyosg tod edayyeAion etwas hinzuzufügen 
wage. Der Schriftsteller schrieb um das Jahr 200! Dreissig Jahre 
später hatte er sich mit seiner Furcht einfach lächerlich gemacht” ,15 
Faudrait-il en conclure que selon Harnack on n'a pas eu en vue un 
receuil définitif? Il n'est pas trés clair ce qu'il veut dire ici exacte- 
ment, mais je crois que dans sa polémique il a fait tort à Zahn. 
Lorsque dans sa Dogmengeschichte 16 Von Harnack parle du Nou- 
veau Testament, il cite Méliton et Tertullien, mais non l'antimonta- 
niste anonyme, d’où l'on pourrait conclure qu'il n'attache aucune 
importance à ce passage. Cinq ans plus tard cependant dans son 
livre sur l'origine du N.T. il est assez catégorique. L'expression de 
l'antimontaniste il l’estime ‚deshalb so wichtig, weil es erstlich 
noch zeigt, dass das Evangelium der regierende Faktor ist und 
zweitens nur bei der Annahme verstándlich ist, dass dem Autor der 
AóYoc The raus SaOjxn¢ als in den Schriften niedergelegt vor 
Augen schwebt und dass zu diesen Schriften nicht nur Evangelien 
gehörten”; sinon sa crainte ne saurait s'expliquer. Probablement 
l'Apocalypse en faisait partie, car dans la fin du passage perce une 
certaine dépendance de l'Apoc. xxii 18-19.17 


14 Th. Zahn, Kanon des NTs., dans: J. J. Herzog-A. Hauck, Realencyklo- 
pädie für protestantische Theologie und Kirche, Leipzig 1901, vol. IX, p. 771. 

15 A, Harnack, Das Neue Testament um das Jahr 200, Freiburg i. Br. 1889, 
P. 43. 

1* A. von Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichie^, Tübingen 1909, 
P. 378-379. 

U A. von Harnack, Entstehung des N.T., 1914, p. 69, nt. 1. 
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Il y a donc divergence d’opinions, hésitation et incertitude. 
Serait-il possible de résoudre le probléme? 

Evidemment on peut partir du mot Araby. On le rencontre 
encore une fois dans les extraits d’Eusébe, à savoir dans un livre de 
Miltiades contre les Montanistes. Tout cela provient donc du méme 
climat et du méme milieu. Eusèbe lui-même dit:!? öroxaraßas ðè èv 
TX0TQ Tobs Hark thy xay OuaÜmenv mponepyntevxdtac xavaAEyet 
parmi qui il compte aussi un certain Ananias de Philadelphie et 
Quadratus.!? A l'encontre de l'ignorance et de la frénésie de l'âme 
que montra Montanus Miltiades fait observer: todtov 8$ tov Tpörov 
odte tid TÜV xaX Thy mararky, OÙTE TOV KAT Thy xawwhy Tveupaxto- 
popyPévra npopnmv detEar duvnoovraı (V r7, 3). Toute la question 
est de savoir comment il faut interpréter xará. Le mot peut signifier 
durant” 2° et se rapporter par conséquent à une période; dans ce 
cas on sera obligé de croire que cette période est terminée et ne vise 
pas toute l'époque aprés Jésus-Christ. On peut l'interpréter égale- 
ment comme un synonyme de ,,suivant", alors le passage parait 
prouver l'existence d'un receuil définitif (c'est ainsi qu'Eusébe l'a 
interprété en se basant sur l'emploi de Sta«fxn au 4me siècle), mais 
dans ce cas on s'étonnerait à bon droit de ce qu'on cite ces noms 
qui ne sont pas du Nouveau Testament. De cette maniére non plus 
on ne saurait aboutir à une décision. 

En examinant V 16, 3 d'un point de vue du style, ce qui attire 
l'attention c'est que cette phrase se compose de deux parties c.-à-d. 
dcdiag — Adym et & — mponenuévo. L'antimontaniste parle des 
suites éventuelles de son action, qui consiste dans le értovYyp&qet à 
émôuxréooecda: donc il s'agirait là d'ajouter à des écrits existant 
déjà (comme le fait à bon droit Harnack, 1914). Il ne saurait être 
question du mot , enlever’’. Cependant il continue avec cette deuxième 
partie à uve mpooeivar wht d&pedretv Suvaröv x1A. Ceci ne s'ensuit 
pas logiquement de ce qui précéde. 

Jusqu'ici l'on ne s'est jamais suffisamment rendu compte de ce que 
doit être une règle générale que chacun, désirant vivre selon l'Evan- 
gile (en contraste avec les juifs, cf. Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tr. 45, 3: 
roc xarà Tov vonov Tov Mwvoéwe modttevompévous et les hérétiques) 
doit observer; ?! il est clair que les autres n'avaient pas besoin d'en 

15 Eusebius, H.E. V 17,2. 

1? Bardenhewer, p. 183-187. 

20 W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen 


Testaments und der übrigen urchristlichen Literatur’, Berlin 1937, col. 675-677. 
21 $uvaröv + dat. pers., cf. Bauer, col. 345,2b. 
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tenir compte: ils pouvaient tranquillement Zrıovyypaoew. Myre 
npoodetvar unt’ &perctv n'a pas été formulé ad hoc, mais se trouve 
étre dans son rapport une régle générale, appliquée par l'auteur 
à son projet, ce qui dans ce cas concret fait naître la crainte d'une 
transgression. 

Sans qu'il ait signalé tous les endroits, Zahn a déjà appelé notre 
attention sur le fait que cette expression se rencontre aussi dans 
d'autres auteurs de cette époque.?? Pour la discussion suivante il 
est nécessaire de les examiner dans leur contexte.?3 

a) Irénée Adv. Haer. IV 33, 8. Ce passage si important sur la 
tradition présente des difficultés spéciales à l'exégése et à la traduc- 
tion, le texte grec étant perdu tandis que la traduction latine a été 
transmise avec beaucoup de variantes. La leçon originale me 
paraît: (yvaoıs &An0ñc) quae parvenit usque ad nos custodita sine 
fictione, scripturarum tractatio plenissima, neque additamen- 
tum neque ablationem recipiens (ces derniers mots n'ont pas 
de variante) ; e£ lectio sine falsatione et secundum scripturas expositio 
legitima. Ici encore on trouve la régle, employée en rapport avec les 
Ecritures,?? comme explication plus détaillée du mot ,,plenissima". 
La suite montrera la justesse de cette interprétation. Ainsi les 
diverses parties logiquement liées entr’elles constituaient une 
phrase claire: 2% d'abord il est question du recueil méme des 
Ecritures saintes, qui est intact; ensuite de la lecture sans fautes; 
ensuite de l'exégése plus détaillée. 

b) Irénée Adv. Haer. V 30, 1 parle du nombre 666 (Apoc. xiii 18) 
en racontant que certains lisaient 616.27 Irénée ne le comprend pas, 
les meilleurs manuscrits ayant 666. Ceux qui sans méchanceté 
soustraient cinquante seront pardonnés de Dieu, mais ceux qui 
par vanité en déduisaient le nom de l'antichrist, en seront punis 
xal meditov uèv Cyuta Ev cQ dnoruyeiv tio dAnOetac, xal tò wh dv dc 
dv ÜOmoAafeiv: Ereıra Sè tod mpocÜÉvroc 7] apErdvtoOs vt THES 


2 Dans: P.R.ES, IX, p. 773-774. 

23 Pour faciliter la comparaison les textes sont cités in extenso. 

24 Nous n'entrons pas ici dans une discussion sur ce texte difficile, mais 
avons suivi la lecon adoptée par E. Klebba dans sa traduction, Bibliothek der 
Kirchenväter, Kempten 1912, vol.II, p. 109 et N. Bonwetsch, Die Theologie 
des Irenäus, Gütersloh 1925, p. 48 -49. 

25 Les difficultés du texte de Harvey se font claires dans la traduction de 
A. Roberts-W. H. Rambaut dans: The Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
Edinburgh 1911, vol. II, p. 11. 

26 Bonwetsch, Theologie des Ivendus, p. 41. 

27 Cf. E. Nestle, Novum Testamentum Graece", Stuttgart 1941, p. 638. 
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Yeas Enırınlav où Thy TuyoÜoav Éyovroc, sic adrhv éureoetv dvayın 
Toy TOLOŬTOV. 

Ce passage apprend nettement deux faits importants: 

a) L'action d'ajouter et celle d'óter se rapportent à l'Ecriture 
(cela confirme l'interprétation donnée sub (a)). 

b) Irénée connaît donc une règle générale exprimée par le 
génitif absolu, à savoir qu'il est défendu d'omettre ou d'ajouter quoi 
que ce soit et qu'une transgression est sévérement punie. Il applique 
cette régle dans ce cas concret. 

c) Tertullien, De praescriptione haereticorum, ch. 38 (198-200) ?* 
reproche aux hérétiques comme Valentin et Marcion, qu'ils ont 
faussé l'Ecriture sainte: Sicut illis nom potuisset succedere corruptela 
doctrinae sine corruptela instrumentorum etus, ita et nobis integritas 
doctrinae non competisset sine integritate eorum, per quae doctrina 
tractatur. Il définit cette integritas par ces mots: quid de proprio 
intulimus, ut aliquid contrarium ei ... in scripturis deprehensum 
detractione, vel adiectione vel transmutatione remediaremus? 
Marcion éliminait ce qui ne lui convenait pas; Valentin renchérit 
encore; il épargnait le texte, sed materiam ad scripturas excogitavit; 
et tamen plus abstulit et plus adiecit, auferens proprietates 
singulorum quoque verborum et adiciens dispositiones non comparen- 
tium verum. 

Ici encore on constate que Tertullien pense à une règle générale- 
ment connue concernant l'Ecriture Sainte qu'il applique dans ce 
cas. Puisqu'il ne saurait accuser Valentin d'avoir réellement changé 
les paroles de l'Ecriture, au fond il n'y eut guére lieu de parler de 
auferre et adicere. Pourtant il applique cette expression en étant 
stir de l'adhésion de ses lecteurs. 

d) Tertullien, Adversus Hermogenem ch. 22 (200-201) ® combat 
par le récit de la Genése la conception d'Hermogéne, selon qui le 
monde serait d'une matiére éternelle non-créée. Tertullien dit 
qu'il est toujours clairement indiqué de quoi un objet est composé 
et argumente e silentio: An autem de aliqua subiacenti materia facta 
sint omnia nusquam adhuc legi. Scriptum esse doceat. Hermogenis 
officina. Si non est scriptum, timeat Vae illud adicientibus aut 
detrahentibus destinatum. 

Donc ici encore une régle générale, appliquée au cas spécial d'une 
falsification de l'Ecriture. Il faut faire attention à ce que ces deux 


28 Bardenhewer, II, p. 405. 
** Bardenhewer, IT, p. 441. 
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témoignages de Tertullien datent de sa période catholique, c.-à-d. 
avant sa conversion au Montanisme. 

e) Dans les débats sur la date de Páques,?? Polycrate, Epistula 
ad Victorem (ap. Eusèbe H.E. V 24) %1 défendait le point de vue 
de l'Asie Mineure, qui suivant Eusèbe: Tò mx&A«t mpdtepov abrotc 
rapadodev Suapurarreıy Eos yeyvar (Sr). La pensée de Polycarpe 
lui-même fut conçue en ces termes: huels oov &padtodpyyntov &youev. 
Thy ^uípxv ute mpootiGévtes uf ve &patpovuevor ($2). Il 
s'autorisait des hommes illustres (uey&Ax ororyeia) dans l'histoire 
ecclésiastique de l'Asie Mineure, à partir de St. Jean et de Philippe, 
qui tous: Erhpnoav thy Muépay TÅG tTecoupeonadexdtys TOD moy 
xatà TÒ ÉUXYYÉALOV, uydév mapexBalvovtes, KAA natà vóv xavova THs 
motes &xoAou0odvrec (§ 6). 

Ainsi la tradition évangélique occupe donc le premier plan (appel 
à Jean 18, 28). L'expression unre mpoortBévrec x73 s'adapte mal à 
Tju£o«. Elle doit expliquer le mot čogðiovpynrtov et en faire ressortir 
12 caractère non falsifié. Ainsi l'expression paraît confirmer sans 
réserve ce qui précède, &padtoöpynrov n'étant pas jugé suffisant. 
Elle ne se rapporte pas directement à l'Ecriture bien que la tradition 
s'y rattache. L'accent porte sur le fait qu'elle fut regardée intacte. 

f) Dionyse de Corinthe, Ad Romanos (+ 170; ap. Eus. H.E. IV 
23, 12) *? se plaint du fait qu'on a falsifié les lettres (dadtoupyndersav 
selon Eusébe) qu'il a écrites sur les instances de fréres non précisés, 
en ces termes: Kai caca of rob 91x 6A0u dndotoros Sılaviov yeyéwxav 
& uiv é£aipoUvcec, à SE mpootiBévrec, ofc td obal xelta où 
Bavpactiv Xpx ei xal vOv xvptaxdiv badiovpyjoat tives emBeEBanvrar 
Ypapav, dréte xxi tai od vota óvatc émBeBovrAcdxaor. 

Il résulte des autres fragments de Dionyse quelle importance il 
attachait à la tradition intacte. Evidemment ‚la mauvaise herbe” 
rappelle Mt xiii 25-40: les autres ecclésiastiques s'en servent 
souvent pour indiquer l'hérésie. La suite & pév xtA ne se marie pas 
bien avec cette image, mais s'applique aux lettres. On pourrait se 
demander si ce odat leur est réservé parce qu'ils sont les apôtres du 
diable ou bien s'il y a un rapport étroit avec l'action d',,omettre ou 
d'ajouter". Le texte paralléle de Tertullien (d) est en faveur de la 
seconde possibilité. 


3 H. L ietzmann, Geschichte der alien Kirche, Berlin 1936, Vol. II, p. 129 
I32. 

31 De date incertaine; Victor 189-198. 

33 Bardenhewer, I, p. 429-431. 
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Tous ces textes datent de la méme époque (+ 170-200), en 
partie du méme milieu (lÀsie Mineure avec laquelle Tertullien 
parait avoir été en relation). Tous ont ceci en commun qu'ils 
indiquent l'intégrité de l'Ecriture et de tout ce qui se fonde sur elle 
par les mots ,,omettre et ajouter" et qu'ils repoussent les attaques 
des hérétiques. Dans ces années mouvementées de la fin du 2me 
siècle, lorsque l'Eglise devait livrer une dure bataille pour défendre 
son droit d'existence, cela se comprend trés bien. Il est curieux que 
Clément d'Alexandrie n'emploie pas la régle.? Nous ne nous 
occuperons pas de l'emploi postérieur de cette régle dans l'église, 
la formule étant alors standardisée.9* 

L'emploi chez ces auteurs contemporains confirme ainsi ce que 
nous avons rencontré chez l’antimontaniste. La xw) dhn est 
donc une tradition qu'on doit garder intacte. Malheur à ceux qui 
ont enfreint cette loi. En outre tout indique qu'il existait dés lors un 
recueil de livres. Quelles sont l'origine et la signification de cette 
régle? 

C’est en vain qu’on cherche la régle dans les écrits des Apolo- 
gistes. On la trouve chez les Pères apostoliques dans Didaché IV 13: 
od un Eyxaradiıng Evroids xuplou, purderg è & mapéAaec, unTe 
rpoorWdeis yhte &parp & v. 

Cependant le rapport est différent dans le parallèle de Barnabé. 
Le commencement se trouve 19:2; plus loin on lit: „on doit donner 
sans murmurer, sachant qui est le bon rémunérateur, purdkes à 
napéhafes, pte npoorıdels hte &pato@y on haïra le mal 
jusqu'à la fin”. 

Dans les Canons ecclésiastiques des saints Apötres 9? on a inséré 
comme une parole de Barthélemy, ch. 14 puAdéerc & mapéhafes hte 
mpocÜOcig hte parov et ch. 30 à la fin: nous demandons 
quA&Eat tas évroAXG umdev éparpobvrac T) mpoctıV&vrac. 

Dans cet essai il est impossible et inutile de traiter à fond les 


33 L’antithése se rencontre une seule fois dans ses écrits, Paed. II 7,60,3 
(ed. Stáhelin I 193) en rapport avec l'éternüment!! 

34 Athanasius, Epist. Fest. 39, 10, dans: E. Preuschen, Analecta, II. Teil 
Zur Kanonsgeschichte, Tübingen 1910, p. 44, 49. — Un choix de textes 
postérieurs dans W. C. van Unnik, Nestorian Questions on the Eucharist, 
Haarlem 1937, p. 197. 

35 B. Altaner, Patrologie, Freiburg i. Br. 1938, p. 26-27: „wahrscheinlich 
zu Beginn des 4. Jh. in Ágypten entstanden ... zeigt fortgeschrittenere 
Zustände, als sie in der Didache vorausgesetzt werden”. — A. Puech, Ze., 
tom. III, p. 586-587. 
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rapports très compliqués entre Barnabé et Didaché.3$ Est-ce que 
tous les deux remontent à un catéchisme pour prosélytes comme 
‘écrit Knopf: „Die Warnung passt vorzüglich in eine Proselyten- 
unterweisung' ? 37 

En tout cas on voit que — contraire aux endroits discutés plus 
haut — il n'est question ici ni d'hérésie ni de la nécessité de garder 
intacte l'Ecriture sainte. Il est vrai qu'on parle de tradition, mais 
celle-ci se rapporte aux commandements oü s'applique précisément 
la règle. On 38 référe.ici à bon droit a Deutéronome iv 2 et xii 32 
(voir p. 134), mais ces endroits ne suffisent pas pour expliquer la 
régle telle qu'elle a été appliquée par Polycrate, Irénée etc., celle-ci 
ayant une tendance beaucoup plus large. 

Plusieurs savants % ont cru trouver l'explication du verdict de 
l'antimontaniste dans la dépendance de l'Apocalypse xxii 18-19: 
pXprupQ yò mavtl TQ &xobovrr Tobe Adyoug THs MeopYTEtasg TOD 
BiBAtov tovtov: dv vic éni En’ adta, Emo 6 Ocóc Er’ adrdv 
Tac TANYAS Tas yeypauuévas Ev TG BBA robo xxl Édv vic PEAN 
ard TOV Adyov Tod BıßAlou The MeopHTelacg tabte, dpehet 6 Dede tò 
uépos adtod and tod EvAou tho Ce jc xal £x Tic MOAEWS THs Aylas, TOv 
Yeyoauuévov Ev TG BiBAle tovt. 

En effet on trouve ici une combinaison analogue (èrrt8mu- 
äpatpéw) à celle qu'on trouve dans les textes cités tandis qu'il 
s'ajute une malédiction terrible qui emprunte sa signification 
aux visions précédentes. 

Cependant un examen plus minutieux fait ressortir plusieurs 
différences: 

a) Apoc. emploie énittOnur et non mgoocíÓnut, comme partout 
ailleurs. Il est difficile d'établir exactement la différence entre de 
pareilles prépositions et le changement de signification des verbes 
ainsi obtenu. Bien que les significations se ressemblent, ces verbes 
ne sont pas identiques.*! Dans LXX on peut observer une distinc- 


3$ Voir les commentaires de R. Knopf, Die Lehve dev Zwólf Apostel, die 
zwei Klemensbriefe, et H. Windisch, Der Barnabasbrief, dans: Handbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, Ergänzungsband, Tübingen 1920 et F. E.Vokes, The Riddle 
of the Didache, London 1938, p. 27-51. 

3? R. Knopf, ad Didaché 4:13, p. 19. 

38 Knopf et Windisch dans leurs commentaires et Bihlmeyer dans son 
édition des Péres apostoliques, Tübingen 1924. 

3? v. Harnack, Zahn, Bonwetsch, Texte, p. 5. 

49 Les variantes ne sont d'aucune importance, voir: H. C. Hoskier, 
Concerning the Text of the Apocalypse, London 1929, vol. II, p. 640-645. 

4 Cf. Bauer, col. 503-504 et col. 1199-1200. 
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tion remarquable: les deux verbes traduisent quantité de mots 
hébreux, mais il est extrémement rare qu'ils soient employés pour 
rendre les mêmes idées. En outre plus tard l'emploi de éxttOyun 
dans ce rapport a frappé des lecteurs grecs, comme il paraît dans la 
Caténe qui le remplace par neoori@yut. 

B) Dans l'Apocalypse le rapport est différent. Le mot ovat ne se 
prononce pas, mais l'effet se fait sentir quand méme. Si en effet 
l'emploi de la fin du 2me siécle dépendait de l'Apocalypse, alors la 
question se poserait de savoir comment il est possible que les paroles 
violentes, passionnées du Visionnaire aient inspiré cette régle 
modérée et froide. 

y) Cependant cette supposition est loin de résoudre tout le 
probléme, puisque cette combinaison ne se rencontre pas seulement 
chez les auteurs cités plus haut mais tout aussi bien dans la littéra- 
ture pré-chrétienne et paienne. Zahn était dans la bonne voie 
quand il se référait à Joséphe,*4 mais il ne tirait pas les conclusions. 
D'ailleurs il y a d'autres textes où la méme formule se rencontre: 
plusieurs commentateurs les ont recueillis 45 sans avoir été complets 
pour cela. Donc la question se pose s? l’auteur de l’Apocalypse a 
connu la règle qui existait déjà avant lui et s'il l'a appliquée en 
vemaniant le plan de son livre. 

Dans un essai qu'Ollson a consacré à l'épilogue de l'Apocalypse,1$ 
il voulait démontrer qu'on saurait expliquer xxii 18-19 par les 
malédictions qu'on lisait dans des inscriptions funéraires plutót que 
par des endroits comme Deut. iv 2, xii 32. Epist. Arist. 311. Selon 
nous les textes cités par lui n'éclaircissent guére le probléme, non 
seulement parce que ces inscriptions sont postérieures à l'Apoca- 
lypse (elles pourraient étre des formules traditionnelles), mais 
surtout parce que les rapports sont peu frappants et que la juxta- 


4 E. Hatch-H. Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint, Oxford 1897 ff., 
vol. I 535, s.v. enırtöngu, II 1221, s.v. meoorlOnus. 

43 Catenae Graecorum Patrum in Novum Testamentum, ed. J. A. Cramer, 
Oxford 1844, tom. VIII, p. 496 8txyxpvópevot rots dxobouct, ute dpedreiv unte 
mpoabeivar, et H. C. Hoskier, The complete Commentary of Oecumenius on the 
Apocalypse, Ann Arbor 1928, p. 256-257. 

44 Th. Zahn, Geschichte des Kanons, vol. I, p. 115, nt. 1. 

55 W. Bousset, Die Offenbarung Johannis‘, Göttingen 1906, p. 459-460; 
R. H. Charles, The Revelation of St John, Edinburgh 1920, vol. II, p. 223-224; 
E. Lohmeyer, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, 'Tübingen 1926, p. 179. 

4 B. Ollson, Der Epilog der Offenbarung Johannis, dans: Zeitschrift für die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft XXXI (1932), p. 84-86. 
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position de éritibevar-cpatpetv, qui forme la quintessence de la 
phrase, ne s’y trouve pas. 

Lohmeyer notait dans son commentaire à propos de ce verset: 
, Die Formel ist in ihrem Sinn und Kern traditionell (comme preuve 
il cite nombre d’endroits dans des écrits juifs). Sie soll aber nicht 
wie bei manchen Schriftstellern das Werk vor unzulässiger Erweite- 
rung und Verkürzung schützen, sondern erhebt für dieses Buch den 
Anspruch auf Heiligkeit und Vollständigkeit, deshalb musz er 
unversehrt bleiben". Il est nécessaire pour une bonne interprétation 
de commencer par examiner ces paralleles.?? 

a) Deut. iv r-2. Maintenant Israel écoute les lois et les ordon- 
nances que je vous enseigne. Mettez-les en pratique, afin que vous 
viviez et que vous entriez em possession du pays que vous donne 
l'Eternel, le Dieu de vos pères. (2) où xpoo0502o0& mode tò fhua 6 
yò évréAkoua Sytv, x«i obx &qsAeice an’ adtod’ mvAccoeabe Tac 
ÉvvoAkc xupiou tod Ocod bu&v, après quoi on insiste dans toutes 
sortes de variations sur la nécessité de garder les commandements 
de Jahwe. Le texte hébreu et le Targum n’offrent pas de variations ; 
on cite le texte grec parce que dans notre examen il s’agit précisé- 
ment d'une association de mots grecs (Hebr. qox et y: Aram. 
no et vin). Deut. xii 32 (xiii 1): à la fin d'une série d'ordonnances 
qu Israel doit faire: x&v fua ô éya Evreifouaı Suiv ofjuspov, todto 
quA&ES roiv’ où moocOjcerc En’ adTd, O0dE &oeAcic An’ adTOD 
(ici non plus l'hébreu ne donne lieu à des observations). 

Il faut faire remarquer (x) que ces paroles ne se trouvent ni au 
commencement ni à la fin du Deutéronome, du moins dans sa 
composition actuelle; ainsi ils ne reçoivent pas d'accent spécial. — 
(B) Ceci se rapporte aux commandements qui ont été donnés; il est 
défendu de les transgresser arbitrairement: cependant cela ne se dit 
pas de récits. — (y) Ici il ne saurait étre question de malédiction, 
comme dans xi 26-28; xxviii 15 et xxx 17-18. 

b) Prov. xxiv 29 (LXX xxx:6). Toute parole de Dieu est éprouvée. 
Il est un bouclier pour ceux qui cherchent en lui un refuge. wr 
rpoodNg rois Adyoug «rod, tva un ÉAÉVEN oe xol beuöng Yévn. Dans 
le verset suivant on emploie, il est vrai, le verbum &gatpéc, mais le 
vs. 7 n'a aucun rapport avec le vs. 6 et dit: uh &péAnc pou xapıv. Il 
n'y a pas d'antithése. 





^' En nous référant à E. Lohmeyer, op. cit. et H. Windisch, Barnabas- 
brief, p. 402. 
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Il faudrait alors juxtaposer: 48 

c) Jérémie xxvi 2 (LXX xxxiii 2), toutes les paroles que je tor- 
donne de leur dire, un &érns ñua (9m). 

d) Ecclésiaste iti 14. Ici le texte grec et le texte hébreu sont 
différents. L'hébreu peut étre traduit par: J'ai reconnu que tout ce 
que Dieu fait durera toujours, qu'il wy a rien à y ajouter et rien 
à en retrancher (70 et yn). 

Gemser propose deux possibilités d’explication: ou bien le plan 
de Dieu est de toute éternité invariable, ou bien tout ce que Dieu 
fait se répète toujours, cf. vs. 15 et i 9-10.*? Vu le contexte c'est la 
derniére explication qui selon moi serait la meilleure.9? La sub- 
ordonnée est le sujet de la suite. En grec on lit: Éyvov ot navıe 
box énotnosy ó eds abvà Earaı eis tov alava’ En’ «bv obx Éocw 
mQooÜsitvau xal an’ œ«drob oùx gotw agedcty. Ici c'est donc la 
deuxiéme partie de la parole qui se rapporte à Dieu (voir plus bas 
p. 152). On peut comparer au texte hébreu Sirach xviii: 5-6: xodroc 
ueyæhocüvns adtod the saprOuncetat; xxi tig mpoofñoet 91 éxdinyh- 
cacbar tà ¿héy adtod; o0x Zotiv EAatTHoar odds rmpoobetvat. 

Dans ces versets il n'est pas question des ,livres" mais des 
ceuvres de Dieu en général ou bien de Dieu lui-méme. 

e) Hénoch 104:10-12. Comme on sait le texte original en est 
perdu. A cóté de la traduction éthiopienne de cette partie qui est 
connue depuis longtemps et a laquelle on était uniquement réduit 
autrefois, on possède depuis dix ans également la version grecque.f? 
Voila qui a fait naitre beaucoup de problémes nouveaux, car les 
textes sont loins d’être identiques à tous les égards ... ns &Anfetac 
EEaAAorodoıv xal dvtrypdpovow of &puaproAol xal &ddkooovew Todc 
moAodc xal PeddSovTar xal rAdooovoiv TAdOUATA LEYLAX Kal TAS Ypapas 
dvaypapovot Ertl tots dvéuaow adtav* xal Spedov &vras TOUS AÓYouc 
uou Yokoooty En’ &Anbelac ri ta òvóuata abrav xal unte &qéXocty 

48 Cela ne se fait nulle part. 

49 B, Gemser, Spreuken II, Prediker en Hooglied van Salomo, dans: Tekst 
en Uitleg, Groningen-den Haag-Batavia 1931, p. 105. 

5 K. Galling, dans: M. Haller-K. Galling, Die fünf Megilloth, Tübingen 
1940, p. 62: ,,Denn alles, was Gott tut, das gehórt dem Zeitenablauf an: 
Dazu wird nichts hinzugetan, und davon wird auch nichts abgetan”. 

51 mpooOqoer dans vs. 5 est une construction hébraïque bien connue. Le 
texte hébreu de ce passage n'a pas été conservé. 

52 C. Bonner, The last Chapters of Enoch in Greek, dans: Studies amd 
Documents VIII, London 1937. — il est impossible de discuter la composition 


du livre d’Enoch, mais il suffit de relever le fait (Bonner, p. 10) que le 
papyrus grec n’a pas renfermé le livre entier, mais probablement les chapitres 


91 sqq. 
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LATE AAAOLWTwWSLY TOV Adyav TOUTAY AA ravrx En’ KANPelac 
yYpkpwaıv à é&yo Stapaprupoüpan adtotc. 53 

En effet il s'agit ici d'un livre, mais il ne faut pas perdre de vue 
que les versets ne servent pas de fin pour tout le livre d'Hénoch, car 
il en vient encore d'autres: en outre selon le texte grec ce morceau 
fait partie d'une Lettre d' Hénoch, comme on lit dans la souscription 
du manuscrit.5* Il n'est question d'une traduction ni en grec ni en 
araméen.55 

Pour avoir une bonne notion il est utile d'observer les faits 
suivants: (x) on l'appelle le premier ,,mystère” qui se rapporte aux 
pécheurs; en outre il y a le second mystére qui suit immédiatement, 
à savoir que ces livres seront donnés aux justes et aux saints pour 
la joie de la vérité; ceux-ci s'en réjouiront et apprendront à connai- 
tre les voies de la vérité. Les intrigues des pécheurs y sont opposées. 

(B) il faut lire cet endroit en rapport avec 99:2, où l'on dit en 
prédisant le malheur aux pécheurs: oval buiv of EERAAoLoDVrEG 
Tobg Adyoug tobe AAndıvoug xxi Siactpéqovtes Thy aiwviav Srabjxny, 
xxi Aoyılöuevor Exvtobs dvauaprhrouc Ev tH yY) xatanolycovtat et 
104:9 les pécheurs auraient tort de croire qu'ils restent inaperçus 
un xÀxv&c0e tH xap8ta p.v undè beddecbe undè ÉÉxAAOLOONTE Tob 
Aöyoug The KANDetac. Ici on considère donc un caractéristique général 
des pécheurs: l'habitude de transformer les paroles de la vérité. 
L'accent porte sur le mot transformer, il n'est pas question de 
rpoodeivar. Les pécheurs avaient raison de le faire, car cette , lettre" 
contenait des malédictions à leur adresse; il ne faut pas oublier que 
pour un Oriental (ainsi que pour un Occidental, voir les nombreuses 
Defixionum tabellae), une malédiction, surtout si elle était écrite, 
est une réalité terrifiante. Voilà pourquoi ils publient ce livre sous 
leur nom, mais évidemment — selon leur nature — en le transfor- 

53 Traduction de G. Beer, dans: E. Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, Tübingen 1900, vol. II, p. 308: „Ich 
weiss aber auch dies Geheimnis, dass viele Sünder die Worte der Wahrheit 
ándern und verdrehen, slechte Reden führen und lügen, grosse Betrügnisse 
ersinnen und Bücher über ihre Reden verfassen werden. Aber wenn sie alle 
meine Worte in ihren Sprachen richtig (ab)schreiben, nichts ándern oder 
von meinen Worten auslassen, sondern alles richtig (ab)schreiben, alles was 
ich oben über sie bezeugt habe, dann weiss ich ein anderes Geheimnis: die 
Bücher werden den Gerechten und Weisen übergeben werden und viel 


Freude, Rechtschaffenheit und Weisheit verursachen", cf. R. H. Charles, 
The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, Oxford 1913, vol. 
II, p. 277. 

54 Bonner, l.c., p. 87. 

55 Ainsi Charles dans son annotation. 
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mant, omettant la malédiction etc. L'auteur y joint le vœu qu'ils 
n'agissent pas de la sorte vu ce qui a été écrit contre eux.56, Ce 
texte apprend donc uniquement quelque chose sur la facon d'agir 
des pécheurs. On va trop loin en concluant avec Windisch: ,,Die 
Apokalyptiker sind also der Überzeugung, dass ihre Bücher bis auf 
den Wortlaut heiligen Charakter tragen’’ 5” En outre nous constatons 
qu'ici le verbe rpooti6mu fait défaut de sorte que la règle ne figure 
ici en aucun cas expressis verbis. 

f) Epistula Aristeae, § 311. La traduction grecque de l'Ancien 
Testament (les Septante) ayant été achevée on la lit à haute voix. 
Les chefs du peuple disent alors: ¿nel x«A&c xal 6otoc dimpunveuraı 
nal xatà ny HupriBwpevwc, xaAdc Éyov éotly, tva diayelvy tad? obrowc 
Exovra xal uh) yévntat uyndeuta dixoxev (310). Tous adhérent à ces 
paroles et voilà pourquoi: éxérevoav diapdoacbar, ads dog adtotc 
gotw, el «ic Stacxevdcer mpootıdels 7) uevaqépov tt TÒ oóvoAov 
TOV yeypauuevav À TOLOUMEVOS Kpalpecıv, xxAGc Toto TPÉGHOVTEG, 
tva Sud mavrds KEvvan xal uévovta pudkcontat. 

Pour cette habitude de la malédiction Wendland dans son 
édition 58 renvoyait au Deut. iv 2, xii 32, mais nous avons déjà vu 
sub (a) qu'à cet endroit il ne fut pas question d'une malédiction 
mais seulement d'un précepte. 

D'ailleurs on doit se demander quelle est au juste la signification 
de xaÜcc £0oc adtotc otv. L'auteur relève-t-il le fait qu'il s'agit 
ici d'une malédiction, comme quelque chose de particulier ou cela 
se rapporte-t-il à une facon de maudire caractéristique pour les 
Juifs? La Stacxedy c'est l'action d'achever un manuscrit. 

Dans cette exaltation de la traduction grecque on veut donc avoir 
soin que la concordance avec le livre de la révélation de Dieu reste 
intacte. 

La version du récit qu'on lit chez Philon et Joséphe est un peu 
différente.9 Philo de vita Mosis II, 6, § 34: ... Aoyioauevor rap’ 


58 C. Bonner, l.c., p. 94 traduit éml «oic óvóuxow aussi bien que ixi tà 
évéuara abrav par „in their names". A mon avis il faut faire une distinction 
entre les deux prépositions; él + acc. = en vue, cf. Marc ix 12. 

57 H. Windisch, Der Apokalyptiker Johannes als Begründer des neutesta- 
mentlichen Kanons, dans: Zeitschr. neutest. Wissenschaft X. (1909), p. 173. 

5 Avisteae ad Philocratem Epistula, ed. P. Wendland, Lipsiae 1900, et 
dans sa traduction dans: Kautzsch, Apokryphen II, p. 30, nt. 3. — il est 
intéressant de comparer la version de Pseudo-Chrysostomus, in Pascha 
Homilia VII 1 (Wendland, p. 166): xoi Zdoxıudodn fj épunvelx, xal &pol nd 
rrévrov av "Eßpalov réBnoav, el «tc Thy sounvelav napaxıynasıe. 

59 Ailleurs on ne les cite pas dans ce rapport-ci. 
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adtoic, dcov ein tò npäyua Ocomicbévtas vóuouc ypropotc Suepumvebet, 
UHT &gsAsiv th hte mpoodeiva N uerabeivar Suvauévouc, &AAX 
chy ¿č keyg idéav xal tov tónov adtéiv dtapuAdrrovrac. Comme il 
résulte du contexte il n’est pas question ici du livre achevé, mais on 
allégue un argument des traducteurs avant qu’ils se missent a 
l'ouvrage. Cette traduction devait être conforme au texte original 
sous tous les rapports. Dans les paragraphes 38-40 Philon insiste 
particuliérement sur la nature divine de cette traduction oü l'on a 
réussi à choisir parmi toutes les possibilités qu'admettait le grec, la 
seule traduction qui füt parfaitement adéquate. Ici l'accent porte 
donc sur la nature de la traduction et sur la süreté absolue et non 
sur la vigilance contre les ,,crimes" des copistes. 

Josèphe Antiquitates XII, 2, 12, § 109 au contraire partage plûtot 
l'opinion de Ps.-Aristeas. Aprés la lecture on désire que le livre une 
fois achevé reste intact. C'est pourquoi xéhevoav, el ctc 7) re puc vÓv 
TL TPOGYEYPAUUEVOY Ope TH vóu T) Asimov, NAAV ÈTLOXOTOŬĞVTO 
TODTO xal motobvræ pavepdy BtopÜoUv, swepdvwc voUro mpdttovtes, va 
tò npıdev nač eyew xaAGc clc del Giauévn. Josèphe donne une autre 
interprétation. Il s'agit ici d'un dernier contrôle de la traduction: 
elle doit étre jugée pour qu'on puisse éliminer toutes les erreurs qui 
s'y seraient introduites; ensuite l'ouvrage devait avoir un caractére 
permanent. Joséphe ne se sert donc pas de la régle recherchée mais 
offre une périphrase. Pourtant il n'est pas sans la connaitre comme 
il résulte des endroits suivants.9? 

g) Joséphe, Antiquitates Y introduct. § 17. Aprés que Joséphe a 
vanté tout ce que contient l'Ancien Testament et aprés avoir dit 
que chez les Juifs il n'était pas nérpuov de rien laisser &méppnrov 9! 
des choses salutaires (§ Ir), il ajoute: và uiv oùv &xgipr, «àv èv 
tais dvaypapaic mootmy ó Adyoo xarà mv oixelav tač cnuavel: 
ToUro yap did tavTHS ToLHoew tho npayuarelag Eryyyeırdunv, obdév 
mpoabets o09 ad mapadima@yv. De cette manière Josèphe veut 
assurer d'avance ses lecteurs de la sûreté absolue de son récit. 

h) Joséphe Contra Apionem I, 8, § 42. Dans ce rapport il fait 
ressortir la grandeur de la religion juive dans la pureté du sacerdoce 
et des écrits saints, que seuls les prophètes pouvaient écrire (àv 
TPOPYTÄV TÈ Ev dvotatw nal marardtata Kara thy érinvorav thy &TÒ 


8 Windisch, Barnabasbrief, p. 402 cite e.a. Josephus, Antig. XX 11, 2, 
mais je ne vois aucun rapport. 

61 Une méchanceté contre les mystères grecs; cf. N. M. H. van der Burg, 
AIIOPPHTA-APQMENA-OPTIA, Amsterdam 1939 (diss. Utrecht). 
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Tod Beod pabdvrey, rà JE xad’ abtobs óc èyévero capds ouyypapévrov 
§ 37). Ensuite il parle de cette Ecriture Sainte en affirmant qu’aprés 
Artaxerxes on n'a rien ajouté dia tò uh) yevéodat thy tæv moopytay 
apy Sradoyny.2® § 42 870v 8° gotiv Epyo nös huels TpÉaEY tote 
idtors Ypéuuaot roaobtou Y&p aidvog NN nmapwmynxdtog ote Topo- 
oBeival vic oddEv OUT dpeñetv ad Tv Obte uera elvat teTdAUY- 
xev. C'est qu'on les considère comme Beo Séypata, pour lesquels 
on doit être prêt à mourir. Il estime tout ceci carrément opposé 
aux écrits grecs. 

Ici Josèphe ne parle donc pas de la traduction ou de copies 
éventuelles mais de l'Ecriture sainte elle-méme. Modifier quelque 
chose dans ces écrits inspirés sous n'importe quelle forme, ce serait 
montrer une audace que personne n'a encore eue. L'expression 
implique le caractére divin. 

Dans son étude du canon Bousset dit:9? ,In Anlehnung an 
Dt. iv 2, xiii 1 entstand die Kanonisierungsformel, dass es verboten 
sei, den heiligen Schriften etwas hinzu zu tun, weg zu nehmen oder 
zu ändern” en s'autorisant de Josèphe, c. Ap. I, 8, § 42, Ps.-Aristeas 
310-311, Apoc. Joh. xxii 19 et Hénoch 104 10-13. Contre cette 
opinion il y a trois objections. (x) Ce qui est bien curieux, c'est que 
les autres descriptions de la Théologie des Juifs (judaïsme) ne 
partagent nulle part cette opinion.94 Dans les écrits rabbiniques on 
trouve comme expression pour canonisation: ,,des écrits qui souillent 
les mains’’.® 

(B) En embrassant ces données diverses 96 on est forcé de 


*? Cf. la phrase rabbinique: ,,depuis que sont morts Haggée, Zacharie et 
Malachie, qui sont les derniers prophètes, l'Esprit saint (= l'Esprit de 
l'inspiration) a cessé en Israel", citée par J. Bonsirven, Le Judaïsme palesti- 
nien au temps de Jésus Christ, Paris 1935, tom. I, p. 211, nt. I. 

53 W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im späthellenistischen Zeitalter?, 
Tübingen 1926, p. 148. 

64 On ne la trouve ni chez Schürer, Moore, Bonsirven ni dans G. Wildeboer, 
Het Ontstaan van den Kanon des Ouden Verbonds*, Groningen 1908. 

$5 H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, München 1928, vol. IV, p. 433-434. 

55 Charles et Lohmeyer renvoient à Hénoch slave 48:7, mais ce texte n'a 
rien à y faire (Charles-Forbes dans: Charles, Apocrypha II, p. 459: ,, Thus I 
make known to you, my children, and distribute the book to your children, 
into all your generations and amongst the nations who shall have the sense to 
fear God, let them receive them, and may they come to love them more than 
any food or earthly sweets, and read them and apply themselves to them. 
And those who understand not the Lord, who fear not God, who accept not, 
but reject, who do not receive them (sc. the books), a terrible judgment 
awaits these’’.). 
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reconnaitre qu'il ne saurait étre question d'un rapport avec le 
Deutéronome, puisque les autres vont beaucoup plus loin. Le Deut. 
parle seulement des commandements, mais il ne mentionne ni écrits ni 
manuscrits en général; il ne parle bas non plus de malédiction. Dans 
le Deut. il s'agit d'observer strictement le commandement légal; 
ailleurs il s'agit de la certitude de la révélation. Ce qui frappe aussi, 
c'est que la plupart des endroits proviennent de la sphère hellénis- 
tique juive tout en ayant un accent apologétique. Pour le lecteur 
paien le renvoi à la pureté est une preuve de la vérité, mais dans le 
cercle de la communauté juive ce ne fut pas le signe d'une origine 
divine: on n'en doutait plus. 

(y) Un autre inconvénient qui n'est pas à dédaigner: on ne 
considére pas ici les données dans toute leur étendue. Il faut combler 
les lacunes par des recherches dans le domaine juif et grec. 

Par rapport aux données rabbiniques, Billerbeck dans son com- 
mentaire sur l'Ap. xxii 18-19 n'a pas grand'chose à souligner. Voilà 
qui n'est guére encourageant. Il renvoie à 

a) Talmud Babli Megilla, fol. 14a: ,,48 Propheten und 7 Pro- 
phetinnen haben den Israeliten geweissagt, und sie haben nicht 
vermindert und nichts vermehrt an dem was in der Tora geschrieben 
steht (mina amv ma Sy vvmw xo  wnb KM) ausgenommen die 
Verlesung der Estherrolle (am Purimfeste, wovon die Tora noch 
nichts weiss"; cf. Midrash Ruth 2, 4 (x30b): ,,R. Chelbo (um 300) 
hat im Namen des R. Schemuel b. Nachman (um 260) gesagt: 85 
Alteste, von denen 30 u. mehr Propheten waren, waren in Nóten 
um diesen Vers: ‘Dies sind die Gebote, welche Jahve dem Mose 
geboten hat. Lev. xxvii 34 ‘Dies sind die Gebote’ (also gibt es 
keine anderen); man darf nicht hinzufügen u. man darf nicht weg- 
nehmen, u. kein Prophet ist von da an berechtigt, noch irgend 
etwas Neues (in der Tora nicht Enthaltenes) zu befehlen; u. 
Mardokhai u. Esther fordern von uns etwas Neues bei uns ein- 
zuführen ? !’’67 

Le probléme en question parait étre une affaire concernant le 
canon, c.-à-d. la canonisation du livre d'Esther; un probléme qui a 
suscité de vives discussions dans les cercles juifs.99 Mais en réalité 
le probléme est situé sur un autre plan. Le pourim, tel qu'Esther 
le prescrit, est-il obligatoire; en le célébrant, n'ajoute-t-on pas aux 
commandements de la Tora qui selon la foi juive contient tout elle 


8? Billerbeck, I, p. 601. 
68 Billerbeck, IV, p. 429-432. 
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méme? ® Donc il s’agissait de l’application de la régle de Deut. 
iv 2, xii 32. Il y a une issue, comme montre Talmud Jerusch. 
Megilla 1, 70d, 39 sq., où ?? selon l'explication d'Exode xvii 4 tout 
ceci était également compris dans la Tora. 

b) Talmud Babli Rosch Haschana, fol. 28b: ,,R. Samen b. 
Abba”! wandte ein: Woher, dass der auf die Estrade steigende 
Priester nicht sagen darf: da die Tora mir das Recht erteilt hat 
Israel zu segnen, so will ich noch einen Segen meinerseits hinzu- 
fügen, beispielweise: der Herr, der Gott euer Vater, möge euch ver- 
mehren. 7 Es heiszt: Ihr sollt dazu nicht hinzufügen” "3 

La bénédiction sacerdotale est prescrite mot à mot dans le livre 
des Nombres vi 22-27. Le prétre ajouterait-il une bénédiction, il 
violerait le commandement explicite du Deutéronome iv 2. 

c) Talmud Babli “Erubin, fol. 13a = Sota, fol. 20a:7* „R. Jehuda 
erzählte im Namen Semuels im Namen R. Meirs: 5 Als ich bei 
R. *Aqiba lernte, pflegte ich Vitriol in die Tinte zu tun, und er sagte 
mir nichts, als ich aber [später] zu R. Ji$ma'el kam, fragte er mich: 
Mein Sohn, was ist deine Beschäftigung’? Ich erwiderte ihm: Ich bin 
[Tora Jschreiber. Da sprach er zu mir: Mein Sohn, sei vorsichtig 
bei deiner Arbeit, denn sie ist eine Gottesarbeit: Wenn dw nur einen 
Buchstaben auslassest oder einen Buchstaben zu viel [schreibst], 
zerstórst du die ganze Welt." Ich erwiderte ihm: Ich habe etwas, 
das ich in die Tinte tue, es ist Vitriol". Est-ce permis? ,,Selbst- 
verstándlich bin ich im Schreiben der defekten und vollen [Worte] 
kundig, aber ich brauche auch nicht zu befürchten, eine Fliege 
kónnte sich auf das Hakchen des Daleth setzen, es verwischen und 
aus diesen ein Reš machen, denn ich habe etwas, das ich in die 
Tinte tue, nämlich Vitriol’’. 

Pour bien comprendre ce texte il faut se rendre compte que les 
Juifs n'ont pas tardé à avoir grand soin d'une transmission et d'une 
graphie exactes de l'Ecriture Sainte," car ce fut de la lettre que 


© Billerbeck, I, p. 244 ff. 

70 Billerbeck, IV, p. 430-431. 

A + 270 p.C. (H.L. Strack, Einleitung in Talmud und Midrasch*, 
München 1921, p. 141). 

7? Deut. i I1. 

73 Deut. iv 2. — Traduction de Goldschmidt, Der Babylonische Talmud, 
Berlin 1933, vol. III, p. 374. 

74 Goldschmidt, II, p. 38 = V, p. 239. 

*5 R. Meir + 150 p.C. (Strack, Einleitung, p. 128-129). 

76 b5 nx DANN ANN DRSM NA MIN NN IN AGN DIN "onn Naw 
Yn5 nown 

7? Billerbeck, IV, p. 130-132. 
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dépendit l'interprétation, à l'aide de toutes sortes d'expédients 
ingénieux comme gematria, notarikon etc.”® La plus petite différence 
eut une signification décisive. Cela ne concerne pas seulement 
l'orthographie „plene ou defective" ® de certains mots en hébreu. 
La structure méme de l'hébreu fait qu'une lettre de plus ou de moins 
peut donner un tout autre mot. ,,Détruire le monde entier”, c'est 
blasphémer Dieu. A ce sujet Levy donne quelques exemples assez 
curieux: # quand on écrit le mot ’èmèt (vérité) sans aleph (Jer. x 
10), le sens devient: Dieu est mort; quand on ajoute à n°198 93m 
un waw il n'y a pas: Dieu parla, mais les dieux parlent. Quant à la 
question de Daleth et Res; Goldschmidt appela l'attention sur Deut. 
vi 4 où „Dieu est un” (chd) deviendrait ,, Dieu est un autre" ('chr). 
Meir écrivit au vitriol, pour que l'écriture pit éventuellement 
facilement s’effacer.®! 

c) Les verbes $73, 10° qu'on rencontre dans l'Ancien Testament 
comme les équivalents de &qowpéc et npootißnuı, sont employés 
dans l'exégése rabbinique d'une façon très remarquable. On s'en 
sert pour indiquer une méthode d'exégése légitime et utile, qui 
remonte à R. ‘Aqiba. „Man darf — zum Zwecke halachischer 
Deduktion — den Bestandteil eines am Anfange des Abschnittes 
stehenden Wortes von dort wegnehmen und ihn am Ende des 
(vorigen?) Abschnittes verwenden" dit Bacher.? Voir p. ex. 
Talmud Babli Joma, 48a erm po'ov pym ils étérent, ils aug- 
mentèrent et examinèrent. 

d) L'expression ‚ne pas ajouter — ne pas ôter” s'emploie aussi 
pour indiquer un nombre déterminé, ainsi nous lisons Mishnah Me- 
gillah 4,1: lundi, jeudi et samedi après midi on convoque trois 
personnes pour lire dans la Tora; on ne les diminue ni ne les aug- 
mente: ® le jour de sabbat ils sont sept, pas moins, mais plus; 


78 Sur les méthodes d’exégése appliquées par les juifs voir W. Bacher, Die 
exegetische Terminologie der jüdischen Traditionsliteratur, Leipzig 1899-1905 
et J. Bonsirven, Exégése vabbinique et exégése baulinienne, Paris 1939. 

7? Les lettres waw et jod servent aussi de voyelles et peuvent s'écrire oui 
on non. 

80 J. Levy, Wörterbuch über die Talmudim und Midraschim?, Wien 1924, 
vol. I, p. 224, 411, vol. II, p. or. 

81 L. Blau, Studien zum althebräischen Buchwesen, Strassburg 1902 n'offra 
rien de spécial. 

82 Bacher, II, p. 35; Levy, I, p. 362-363, s.v. VU; Bonsirven, Exégèse 
p. 188-195. 
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Pesachim 47a on mange le pain de proposition le neuviéme, dixiéme 
ou onzième jour, „sans diminution et sans augmentation" .84 

e) Une fois seule on rencontre l'expression aussi en rapport 
avec des traductions. Tosephia Megilla 4, 41 (229, 1): ,,Der Dol- 
metsch, der vor dem Gelehrten steht, ist nicht berechtigt etwas 
wegzunehmen oder hinzuzufügen oder zu ändern” excepté le nom de 
son père en „mon père”: mm^» wb WRI Ix Dan D> mn pon 
1337 W PAX T7112 DN NDW nw? wot mom? NN. Par cette expression 
on veut donc maintenir ici l'exactitude de la traduction. Dans ce 
rapport il faut appeler l'attention sur le fait que — pour autant 
que je sache — l'on reproche à la critique rabbinique postérieure 
sur les LXX d'avoir introduit des changements dans le texte mais 
qu'on ne se sert pas du terme examiné par nous.® 

En résumant il faut donc dire que le contraste ,,ne pas ajouter — 
ne pas diminuer” se rencontre dans plusieurs rapports: 

(a) par rapport aux commandements; (b) à l'égard de la graphie 
spécifique de l’hébreu,®* où une erreur peut se trouver être sacri- 
lége: pourtant on ne prononce pas de malédiction, puisqu'on savait 
trés bien que personne n'oserait le faire de son chef; (c) une régle 
d'exégése légitime, qui selon la conception juive ne changeait rien 
à la littera scripta; (d) et (e) pour garantir la précision. 

Avant de discuter les textes grecs, qui abondent, nous voulons 
faire remarquer un paralléle trés curieux et trés ancien dans la 
littérature de sagesse égyptienne. 

Dans la Doctrine de Ptahhotep (probablement 2000 avant Jésus 
Christ et remaniée dans le Moyen Empire) on lit: „Nimm kein Wort 
weg und füge keines hinzu und setze auch keines an die Stelle eines 
anderen" 2” Le traducteur Erman ajoute d'un ton légèrement 
cynique: ,,eine Mahnung, die das Buch freilich nicht vor der vólligen 
Umarbeitung geschützt hat”. 

La Doctrine de Dwauf (conservée au moyen de papyrus datant de 
1300 av. J. Chr. environ) donne une admonition analogue qui en 
rapporte à la transmission d'un message: ,,Wenn dich ein Grosser 
mit einer Botschaft schickt, so richte sie so aus, wie er sie sagt; 
nimm nichts davon fort und füge nichts dazu” .8 

84 nv so nnb x5 

85 Billerbeck, IV, p. 407-408. 

s Pour les langues indo-germaniques dont la structure et l'orthographe 
sont tout à fait differentes, cela ne compte pas. 


87 A. Erman, Die Literatur der Aegypter, Leipzig 1923, p. 98. 
88 Erman, p. 105. 
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Dans la région de la langue grecque on rencontre trés souvent 
l'un à côté de l'autre les mots dpatpéw et meootiOnur. Les textes qui 
contiennent les deux verbes ne sont pas tous importants en vue de 
notre recherche. Lorsque W. Baur p. e. renvoie à Epictéte, Diss. I, 
6, 10,9? cela prouve la puissance absolue de l'intelligence humaine, 
mais ne contribue rien à la solution du probléme qui nous occupe 
ici9? Le fait que chez les mathématiciens *! ces verbes ont le sens 
de ,additionner" et de ,,soustraire’ et chez les grammairiens °? 
celui d',,óter" et d',, ajouter" des lettres n'éclaircit pas la question. 

a) Il est évident qu'on cherchera les termes dans le monde de 
la librairie antique. Pensant à la facon dont les écrits antiques furent 
trop souvent traités,” on pourrait trés bien comprendre ces efforts 
d'un auteur pour garantir de la sorte son ceuvre contre la mutilation, 
la destruction ou l'abus. En effet cela se présente mais rarement. 

a) Irénée à la fin de son écrit: Iept óy8o&80c (ap. Eusèbe, H.E. V, 
20, 2): 6oxiGe oe tov ueræypabôuevov Td BıßAlov toto xavà Tod 
xuplou fuv ’Incoù Xorotod xal xar Tic évddEovu mapovotag adbrtod, 
Fic Epyetar xpivar Covrac xal vexpovs, tva. dvriBdans 6 peteypébo xat 
xatopbadays wurd mpóc To dvriypagov TodTO, lev nereyalo, Ertineröc. 
xal tov Öpxov roürov éuolws neraypabeıs, xxi Onaeıs Ev TH dvrıypdow. 
Bien que ce texte ne renferme pas l’expression en question nous 
l'avons inseré ici parce que Lohmeyer l'a cité.?* On insiste sur la 
fidélité du copiste sous menace d'une malédiction. 

L'écrit lui-méme est perdu et on en ignore le contenu. Barden- 
hewer vit dans le óy9o&c ,die valentinianische Äonenachtzahl”, 
parce que Florinus a qui il était adresse avait embrassé la doctrine 


8 W. Bauer, Wörterbuch, col. 1199, s.v. rpoorlönuı. 

9° Epictetus, Dissert. I, 6, 10 4 8& rotabrn THe Stavolag xataoxevy, xa0' v 
oby &rAGc bromirrovres rois aloOytote turovuecða On” adrév, HAAG xal exAauBa- 
vouév tt xal &parpobuev xal mpoatiBeuev xal auvrißenev tade tid OV ocv 
xal và Alx uevxBalvouev an’ KAXov En’ XAAx vw obtw mag mapaxetucva, 0388 
tadta ixava xivijcal ctv xxl Statpédar mpdg tà drrodıreiv rdv teyvirny; Non plus 
Plutarchus, Quomodo adulator ab amico internoscatur 28 6 8& mappnatav xal 
nyudv &vOpó rq Suoruyobvrr tpockyov Gorep dEvBopxixdv Supatt Taparrouéveo 
xal pleyualvoveı, Oepamever uàv oddév, oùðè &parpet tod AumodvTOG, dpyhy St TH 
Abr rpoocíOnot xal mapokdver tov &viuevov. 

%1 Par example: F. G. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 
London 1898, vol. IL, p. 257-264, no. CCLXV. 

9? H. Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, ed. C. B. Hase, G. & L. 
Dindorf, Parisiis 1831-1856, vol. I 2, col. 2600. 

93 Th. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, Berlin 1882, p. 371 ff. 

94 Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, p. 179. 
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de Valentin.” Daniélou paraît croire que ce mot se rapporte à une 
chronologie eschatologique.% On ne saurait trancher la question. 
Des deux façons il est clair qu’Irénée voulait faire son possible 
pour que tout fût transmis exactement sans qu’on lui attribuât des 
opinions d’autrui (voir p. 6-7). 

En tout cas une pareille fin ne paraît pas avoir été dans l’usage 
car Eusèbe la fait ressortir comme un fait remarquable. Les autres 
écrits d'Irénée lui-même ne l'ont pas. Il doit avoir eu des raisons 
spéciales. 

B) Artémidore,? Oneirocriticon II, 70: Séouar è ÔAyx Tv 
évruyyavévraov tots BiBAlous pre mpocOsivat UATE TL Tv Üvvov 
a&pedety. cite yao Sivaitd tug volg uols mpoodeivar, dxov ğv twa 
motfjostev" elite tive vOv ÉVyeypaupévoy Tatods talc BiBAotg meprcod 
Soxet, ofc dpéoxetar uóvotc xpfjo0o tà Morà tæv BiBAlov un Earp õv, 
Ocóv érômenv nal pbraxa révrwov vouilov tov ' AxóXXova, @ ve ó6uevoc 
yÒ nat000 dvrı OG sis tHvde Thy mexypatelav mapTjAOov, TtoAAkxtG LE 
npotpepauévo pdArota D viv évapydic émiotavtt wot, Nvixa cor éyveel- 
oOny x«l uovovouyl xeAcócavet tadta cuyypaar, 

Ici l'auteur voulait donc garantir son ceuvre contre la mutilation; 
précisément dans ce terrain semi-religieux des abus abondaient. Il 
se croit &lu par la divinité, voilà pourquoi il défend l'intégrité de son 
œuvre de façon assez débonnaire en ce qui concerne l’adjonction; en 
cas d'omission cependant il menace de la vengeance terrible d'Apol- 
lon. Dans ce passage on trouve la règle, que nous avons trouvée dans 
le domaine juif et chrétien, dans un milieu paien. Il est donc égale- 
ment connu là où l'on ne saurait y voir l'influence de Deut.: c'est 
du grec pur. Un parallèle curieux s'impose avec Apoc. xxii 18-19. 
Pricaeus, un commentateur du 17me siécle, y a déjà appelé l'atten- 
tion,’ mais cette sagesse a dû se perdre, car dans les commentaires 
modernes on ne renvoie nulle part à ce parallèle frappant. 

Il existe donc quelques traces, qui paraissent renvoyer à l'art 
antique d'éditer. Pourtant dans ce rapport le terme n'est pas 
d'usage. Dans la littérature sur ce sujet on chercherait en vain 
l'existence et l'emploi de la règle ph rpoodeiva un dpeñeiv. Si l'on 
s'en sert cela reste une exception. L'origine doit se trouver ailleurs. 

%5 Bardenhewer, I, p. 414. 

96 J. Daniélou, La typologie millénariste de la semaine, dans: Vigiliae 
Christianae IT (1948), p. ro. 

87 + 130 p.Chr., originaire d'Ephése. 

a +. dans: Critici Sacri, Amstelodami-Ultrajecti 1608, vol. VIII, 
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b) Dans Platon les verbes &parpéw et moeoottOyus (ou variantes) 
se rencontrent neuf fois ensemble.” Parmenide X, 131 D n'a pas 
de valeur pour notre examen, la signification étant là: „soustraire et 
additionner”. Ce qui nous intéresse ce sont les passages suivants: 

x) Phaedo 95 E: Kat d&entrydes roXAdoi; &vaAau vo, va wh vt 
diapbyyn Muss, el té tr Bovñer, rpoo0ÿce à &MEeEAHS;1 Cébés répond: 
oddév ÉYeve év TH mapdvt, ... odte &qsAeiv odte mpoobeiver 
8£opat* Zot, Sè tadta & AéEyoo. 

Cela se dit à la fin d'une discussion. Socrate veut donc fournir 
l'occasion d'apporter des corrections, mais Cébés, sür de son affaire, 
n'en a pas besoin. 

B) Théétète 155 A: Socrate parle de son point de départ. Le 
second axiome est à unre xpocciÜ0olco pute &pærpoiro, robro 
unre abEdveodat mote re qOlvew, cet dé toov elvan. 

y) Dans le Cratyle Socrate s'oppose à ceux qui croient que cela 
ne fait rien s'il manque une lettre ou non (ei medoxertat «i 
Ye&uua 3j &phontat) tant que la nature de la chose demeure 
intacte. Lorsque plus tard Hermogéne s'informe de la signification 
de Cnptédec, Socrate dit: ,, Regardez à quel point mes paroles sont 
vraies quand je dis ört npoorıdevreg Ypduuara xol éEœrpodvrec 
opddpa &Anotobor tç tæv dvoudtav Stavolac, obtmg Gore outxpa 
Tévo mapxotpépovtes vlore thvavtla moretv onwatverv (418 A).101 

Dans le Cratyle 431 C-D, 432 A il remet l'affaire en question. 
Il y compare les mots avec des images; complétes ou incomplétes 
Evia Eidelneıv, vem dé xal mpoottOévar. Celui qui reproduit 
tout, fait ide bonnes images 6 8& } moooribelc 7) Kpaıp&v yedupata 
uèv xal elxdvag Epyaleraı xol odtoc, KAA Tovnods. Lorsque Cratyle y 
consent, Socrate continue que lorsque personne ndvra &xo8Q cà 
rpochxovra, l’image c.-à-d. la parole, sera bonne; dv òè outxpà 
éhretry 7j npooci0T, £vove, cixav uèv yevqoetar, add dé od. C'est 
pourquoi certains noms sont bons et d’autres mauvais. Le nom 


99 Suivant l'index d'Ast. 

100 Cf. la règle de Plutarque, De vecta ratione audiendi 4 (39 C): àX Òg 
Aloytvng qnoi, diaretrn xpóvov, site npocdeivat te BovActto Toto AsAeyuévoic 
6 elpyxag elte uevaDéc0at xal &pereiv. 

? Cf. Xenophon, De republica Atheniensium III 8-9 robrwv Tolvuv 
ToLodrwav Üvroy od pr olöv T elvat (AA oG Éyew tà mpdyuara Adna à donee 
vOv Éyet tAhy cl xarà mixpôv tt olóv te có dv d. geA ctv, TO SE rrpocdeivar. TOAD 7 
ody olóv te neraxıveiv, Bote ui) ody! tH Sywoxpatiac dparpeiv vt. Mote Ev yap 
BéAtiov Éyew thy modrutelav ofdv te mOAAd BEevpetv, Hote wévtor br&pyew nuo- 
xpatiav uèv elvar, &probvrec BE tolto éÉevpeiv, Ewe ðh BéAtiov rolreboovrat 
od Pgdtov, TAY Srrep äprı elnov xatà uxpóv tL rpooBévra À &oeAóvca. 
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de l'artiste qui s'en occupe, fut: législateur; certains législateurs 
firent bien, d'autres mal. Cratyle y consent tout en faisant remar- 
quer que dans la science grammaticale on attribue des lettres aux 
noms: é&v «t dp&Awuev 7) rpoo0ëuev 7) uera Ggu£v tı le nom ne s'écrit 
pas, mais est faux: méme on n'a rien écrit du tout, mais il se 
pourrait qu'on obtint un nouveau mot. 

Il paraît donc que dans le raisonnement philosophique le terme 
s'emploie pour indiquer quelque changement. Quand cela se 
produisait il y eut quelque chose qui clochait; le mot changeait de 
nature, signifiait peut-étre le contraire de ce qu'il exprimait à 
l'ongine. Là seul ot l'on n'ótait ni ajoutait, la chose demeurait 
tout à fait intacte. 

On a affaire ici à autre chose qu'à une formule, née fortuitement 
dans l'argumentation, mais l'expression était proverbiale, comme il 
résulte de 

c) Aristote, Ethica Nicomachea II, 6, 9-10 (p. 1106 B). Il dit 
dans une parenthèse: eiodasıv émAéyew vol; sd Eyovow Epyoug xt 
ott apedety gotiy odte mpoodeivar, óc vc pev ünepBoAñc xal 
the EMellewg pÜerpobone Tò ed, The dE uecórq voc oqCobonc. 

Une chose perdait donc son caractére d'étre achevé, normal, si 
l'on y ajoutait ou si on en ôtait quoi que ce soit. Ce qu'on a parfois 
considéré comme l'idéal grec d'équilibre et d'harmonie, undev &yav, 
S'y trouve exprimé, comme il résulte de: 

d) Isocrate, Oratio 12, 264: Tadr’ siméôvros adtod xal Tobc mapovrac 
détooavros aropyvacbar, meet dv mapexrAnOnoav oùx soptByoav, ô 
nouiv eioOacw ni volg yaprevtws Öteikeypevors, GAN’ dveBdnoav dc 
SmepBarrdvrws eloyxdtos, xal meptotavtes abTov Ernvouv, ÈCHAouv, 
Euaxapılov, xal mpocbeivar wiv oddév elyov voic elonpévots 
008° &qsAciv, cuvanepatvovto de xal ovveBobAcvdv wor roty &mep 
&xeivoc rapyveoev. Cet orateur a donc atteint l'apogée non seulement 
au point de vue formel, mais en tout. Les trois verbes éxyfvouv, 
eChdrovv, guaxcerCov expriment aussi fortement que possible la 
disposition d'une adhésion absolue. La régle exprime qu'on le juge 
parfait”. 

e) Plutarque, Vita Lycurgi vi 4 parle de la législation de Lycurgue 
et fait savoir que l’assemblée nationale n’eut rien d’autre à faire 
qu'à accepter les décisions des chefs ou qu'à les rejeter. Plus tard 
on ne s'en contente plus, mais apporta des amendements; un 
spécimen de démocratie qu'on n'appréciait guére, comme il résulte 
des paroles de Plutarque: Sotepov uévcot «àv t0XAQv &parpéoer xal 
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rpood&toeı tàs YvOuxc Stactpepévtav xal mapafBralouéveov. Par 
là la yvoun change donc de caractère. Les rois Polydore et Théo- 
pompe auraient ajouté alors une clause à la loi de Lycurgue: ai òè 
oxoAu&y 6 Skog EMOTO “TA. 

On voit donc quel effet destructeur Plutarque attribua a ce 
Apsreiv xal npoodeivar. Ce qui est encore curieux, c'est un autre 
passage dans la méme Vita Lycurgi xii 2 où Plutarque signale 
comme une grande curiosité que le législateur spartiate ne donna pas 
de lois écrites. Comme raison il allégue que selon Lycurgue les gran- 
des affaires qui concernaient la prospérité de l'état et la vertu 
devaient être inculquées dans le 70oc des bourgeois pour rester 
&xivnra xai BéfBaux, le libre choix étant un lien plus fort que la 
contrainte; les petites affaires qui variaient selon le cas ne devaient 
être fixées par écrit ni dans Zyypapoı &v&yxar ni dans &xivnra £05, on 
devait pouvoir les modifier selon les circonstances en tenant compte 
de l'opinion des gens bien élevés (&xv Ent t&v xatpdiv xpocOéosic 
AauBadvovta xal &parpéoerc). 

On peut donc conclure que les lois écrites n'admettaient pas ces 
modifications. Ces lois selon les Anciens étaient d'origine divine. 
„X changer une lettre, y déplacer un mot, en altérer le rythme, 
c'eüt été détruire la loi elle-méme" 19? La où l'on ,ôte ou ajoute”, 
on profane le caractére divin, comme il résulte d'un certain nombre 
de textes dont il ne fut pas encore question, c.-à-d. l'emploi dans la 
rédaction de traités. 

f) Dans Thucydide V, 18, 23 et 47, il se trouve un nombre de 
traités qu'Athénes fit avec d'autres peuples. On scella ces stipula- 
tions d'un serment éupeved «aig cuvÜfjxatc xal talc omovôais tatode 
dialog xal à3620c. Dans plusieurs temples comme à Olympe, à 
Delphes on érigea des stéles. Dans ces traités placés sous les auspices 
d'une sanction divine on inséra une clause qui permit le change- 
ment. 108 

Dans V, 23, 6 elle est formulée ainsi: Av dé «t Sox Aaxedatpoviors 


102 Fustel de Coulanges, La Cité antique, Paris, s.d., p. 224; cf. M. Mühl, 
Untersuchungen zur altorientalischen und althellenischen Gesetzgebung, Leipzig 
1933, p. 84-88: die Góttlichkeit des Gesetzgebers und seines Werks, p. 88-95: 
die Unveránderlichkeit des Gesetzes (dans ces pages la formule n'est pas 
citée). 

103 G, Humbert, Foedus, dans: Ch. Daremberg-E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
antiquités grecques et romaines, Paris 1896, tom. 2, p. 1208; G. Busolt- 
H. Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde?, 2. Hälfte, München 1926, p. 1253. 
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x«i "Almvaloıs npoodeivaı xal &qsAsiv nept tc Évuuayiac, 6 ct 
&v Sox T, ebopxov d&uportépoic sivc. 104 

Ces formules restaient en usage. Dans Polybe, Historia XXI, 42, 
27 on dit au sujet du traité de paix entre Antioche et Rome en 189: 
edv dé te Door mpd Tas ouvbhxac dupdtepor xowà SdyuaT. mooc- 
v£07z va, à &qatpsOT vac an’ adtav, eéorw.105 

Dans son „Imperium Romanum" Täubler a soumis les traités à 
un examen stylistique.!1?6 Outre les traités cités il en discute encore 
d'autres c.-à-d. un traité de Rome avec Kibyra (188), Methymna 
(129? ; le texte est assez endommagé) et Astipalaia (r05).!19? I] juge 
cette stipulation ,,formelhaft erstarrt” et originaire d'une époque 
ou un traité général ne fut pas généralement d'usage. Il estime 
certain qu'il s'agit là d'une influence grecque.!0® 

Dans ce rapport il faut remarquer qu'on parle également de cet 
usage dans les LXX, savoir danses r Macchabées viii 30, un texte, 
dont Tàubler a fait mention, il est vrai, dans la discussion sur le 
droit des traités, mais qui n'est cité nulle part dans l'histoire du 
canon. On lit: ¿àv 3& peta «ob Adyoug Tobroug BouAsbcovra, obrot 
xal odtor rpoobetvar À &pehetv, morjoovrat sarpécems adtayv, xal 
ô éav npood@cıv 7j &pérwory Zotar xdpux.l Ici encore tò uvynud- 
ouvoy elonvns xal ouuuayixc est érigé au temple de Jérusalem (I 
Macc. viii 22). Quant à la bonne rédaction il se présente des diffi- 
cultés, ce texte ayant été traduit plus d'une fois. L'authenticité 
méme fut révoquée en doute, mais ces questions n'ont aucun 
intérêt par rapport à nos recherches.!? Pour nous il importe de 


104 Cf, V 18, 11 el Dé Te éuvnuovoboiv drotepotody xal Stov mépt, Aóyotc dixalorg 
xpœuévois sÜopxov elvat d&uportéporg aber) neradeivar, Exy av ox &ugovépotc 
et V 47, 12 (partiel): dav 8é «t 80x% duervov elvat reis wércou tavta npooÜeivat 
npôs volg Évyxetuévorc, St. àv S6Eyn Teig méAeouv ardoag xow BouAcuouévauc, 
70010 xoptov elvat. 

1% Polybius, III 25, 2 (entre Rome et Carthage): tà uèv 40x tnpodbor Tévræ 
xarà tag brapyoucuc ópoXovlac, medoxertar ÖL vobrotc TK broyeypandva. 

16 E. Täubler, Imperium Romanum, Studien zur Entwichlungsgeschichte 
des vömischen Reichs, vol. I Die Staaisverträge und Vertvagsverhältnisse, 
Leipzig-Berlin 1913, p. 58-62. 

107 Ce texte est cité par J. H. Moulton-G. Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament, London 1930, p. 248, s.v. émriômu, mais les auteurs savants 
n'en ont pas vu le caractère fixe et juridique. 

105 Täubler, p. 61 et 421. 

109 Cf. la version de Josephus, Antig. XII 418 àv SE « meds radrnv Thy 
cuupayiav Beron tò «Gv "louSulov ÉGvos À mpocÜcivat 7) dpedetv toto xow 
ywéobe yvoun tod Shuov töv "Popgatov: 6 8° Av rpooccOT, tor’ elvat xóptov. 

110 Voir E. Schürer, Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi*, Leipzig 1901, vol. I, p. 219-221 et Táubler, p. 239-254. 
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fixer qu'une clause de changement a été liée à la cuvOyjxy. Il était 
défendu de changer arbitrairement quelque chose à ce qui avait été 
affirmé par serment, exprimé par rpoodetva à &peñetv. Des modifi- 
cations pouvant étre nécessaires, on inséra un paragraphe spécial 
pour régler la procédure, de sorte que l'adjonction et l'omission 
auraient la validité légale (sÜopxov-xóptov). 

g) Finalement il faut faire attention à l'emploi qu'on rencontre 
chez Philon, la juxtaposition des verbes se présentant chez lui à 
plusieurs reprises.!!! Ce philosophe aussi versé dans la civilisation 
grecque que dans la culture juive est pour notre examen de la 
premiére importance. 

a) Dans De Aeternitate Mundi 22, $ 113 (C.W. VI, p. 107) 
il allègue comme preuve de ceux qui croient le monde éternel e.a.: 
qÜopXc TéTrapac etvar tpdmovg Tobc dvararw ouußeßnxe, n pócOsorv, 
&oaípsgctv, petabeow, XAXAolocw' Sudo uév oùv mpooféoe uováSoc 
sic Tpıada qOcíperat puyxét. uévouox Bude, teTpG 8 Apmıpeceı 
wovasas elc torada, uetabécer Sè tò I otorystov cic H ... xat’ &Aot- 
mow JE wetabdArwy olvog sig S06. (S 114) «Gv dE xaterdeypevery 
Toémev obdels Epanreraı tod xócuou tò mapdrav. Par la suite il y 
donne son adhésion. 

mpóoÜscu; et d&patpeotg signifient donc ici ,,additionner”” et ,,sou- 
straire". Mais on a en vue davantage qu'un simple terme arithmé- 
tique. On les voit comme une atteinte au caractére des choses: ce 
sont des formes de wbopd,ll? parfaitement en rapport avec ce que 
nous avons trouvé plus haut dans la langue des philosophes grecs 
(p. 146 s.).13 

B) De Specialibus Legibus IV, De Iustitia 2 (143-147), C.W. V, 
241-242. Oxvuacrorarov DE x&xeivo Siayopevet TÒ undev TpOGTLOEVaL 
nai &qatpeiv, GAN èv tow xal ôuolw Siapvorarren dulvnta TX èE 
goxo óptoÜÉvra. vópup.x. ouuBatver Y&p, Gc Eoıxe, Thy uiv mpdabcotv 
TOv dOÍxov, «thv 8& dpaipeotv yivecBa: tæv Iixalav> * obdév yao 
Eorıv Ô napaÉAeurtat TH cog vonoderm meds ÓAoxXpou xal Travrerodg 
petoucíav Stxacoobvyc. œivitrerar mévror xal talc Mas dpetaic 
dupdtyntag* Éxdorn yp adrüv dvedAumyg got. xal mANEYS, TO Évrehèc 
Éyouca ¿é adrñc, ac, el yévorro me0cOHxy tic xal &oaípsotc ANY 





11 L’ Index de Leisegang cite les substantifs, mais non les verbes; voir plus 
haut. 

112 Le sens dualiste métaphysique de g0opá& est bien connu. 

3 E. R. Goodenough, An Introduction to Philo Judaeus, New Haven 1940, 
p. 60: ,,the book as a whole is written from the point of view of a Platonist 
and Aristotelian who resents the doctrines of the Stoics”. 
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dv hov tpÉnecÜ0at xal ueraBáXXcco0a, med thv Evavriav iv. Comme 
exemple Philon cite la dvSpeta. Si quelqu'un cède à l'ignorance 
pour se vanter: bc 8) nepırrög xal ixavóc Eravopdoücdeı ta &vertós&, 
rpoorıdevar À &qatpeitv vt tou, abunacav KAAdoceı Thveixéva 
petatunacas aicypdv &vri xxAo0 yapaxTypos’ &mepykostat yao tH 
wev rpoobéoer Opacttyta, t) Ò adpapécer SeiAiav. Il démontre la 
même chose à la reine des vertus: edoéfeux: mop0c0% ris étioby 
uixpóv D uéya À todvavtiov apeAy, x«Ü' Exdtepov emarrdber xal 
uerauopphoer TÒ clog’ Yevvnosı Yap T; uév np6chesıg Seradamoviay, 
N St &patpecic &o£fieuxv, Kpavıodelong ad ths edoeBelac. 

Heinemann en dit: , Warnungen vor Ubertreibung wie Sp. L. IV, 
145 ff. sind gemeinhellenistisch".!14 Cette caractérisation ne me 
parait pas juste, puisqu'il ne s'agit pas uniquement d'exagération. 
Ici comme ailleurs 45 le point de départ de Philon est une parole de 
lEcriture, c.-à-d. Deut. iv 2, xii 32. L'effet et la description 
révèlent la pensée grecque (èv tow ... d&xtvyta) tandis-que la deux- 
iéme partie a été entiérement inspirée par Platon: le caractére, 
eixov d'un objet change complètement si l'on ôte ou ajoute. Ce qui 
frappe c'est qu'on le considère comme un délit (roAu&). Philon 
exprime ici nettement les pensées qui chez les philosophes grecs 
furent liées à la combinaison rxpoodetvau xal agercty. 

y) Dans la discussion: De Sacrificiis Abel et Cain 1-2, § 1-7, 
C.W. I, p. 202-204 les mots se rencontrent à plusieurs reprises 
l'un à cóté de l'autre, mais ce passage ne jette pas de lumiére sur 
notre thème (ajouter une chose signifie: en retrancher une autre.!6 
Il est vrai qu'on dit de Moise, $ 8, qu'il ne mourut pas comme les 
autres hommes unre xpóoÜzoiv pute &gaípscotv xeyopnxoc; 
ainsi Philon veut indiquer que le sage est estimé par Dieu comme 
le ,,kosmos". Moise n'était pas seulement doué de qualités de roi, 
mais on l'appelle aussi ,,Dieu" (Exod. vii x): @ed¢ dt £AAetupiv 
À twedcbcory obx dvéyerar nahone xal loaitatos àv tavtä (§ 9, C.W. 
I, p. 206). De la góct; Philon dit aussi (ibid. 30, § 98), qu'elle est 
aoalpeoiv à medabcauy ox émeyouévn. 

En résumant nous pouvons donc constater que l'expression 
mpooÜeivat xal Kpereiv ou le contraire de la règle fut très fréquente 


14 T, Heinemann, Philons griechische und jüdische Bildung, Breslau 1932, 
P. 546, nt. 7. 

us Dans son De Iustitia x Philon offre un ,,commentaire" sur Deut, vi 
6 sqq. 

116 Cf. De Fuga et Inventione 23 (128), C.W. IV 137. 
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dans la région grecque. Une seule fois on rencontre des synonymes 
ou un développement, mais en général c’est une locution fixe. 
Aristote dit expressis verbis que c’était une expression proverbiale. 
C'est plus que l'union de deux verbes contraires qui s'adopte au 
contexte. On ne s'en sert pas simplement pour amener des correc- 
tions. Cela signifie qu'on violait l'essence des choses. Où cela ne se 
fit pas, la chose répondait à la plus haute norme; dans ce cas-là tout 
était ,,bon", ,,achevée’’, elle fut immobile et resta la méme; on eut 
la certitude de ne pas étre induit en erreur. L'expression a une 
tendance générale et peut s'appliquer à toutes sortes de choses. Ce 
qui frappe beaucoup c'est que nous la rencontrons surtout comme 
un terme fixe dans des textes de traités (cvv07jxo«). Ceux-ci étaient 
surveillés par les dieux et étaient affirmés par serment. Celui qui 
spontanément y introduit des changements dans un sens quelconque, 
s'expose à la colére des dieux. Chez Philon l'expression est em- 
ployée pour l'étre divin lui-même. Evidemment il fallait de l'audace 
pour ajouter ou óter quelque chose, puisque l'essence dépendait de 
l'autorité divine et que tout changement impliquait la corruption. 

Dans ce rapport il ne faut pas perdre de vue que parmi les textes 
trouvés chez les auteurs juifs il y en avait beaucoup qui étaient 
originaires du monde hellénistique juif et avaient un caractére 
apologétique (p. r9). Il n'est pas clair comment il faut expliquer 
cet usage trés général du Deut. iv 2, xii 32, où il ne se rapporte 
qu'aux commandements, donc à un cas concret. Les textes grecs 
qui parlent précisément du danger de nuire à l'essence méme 
démontrent clairement que Ps-Aristéas, Philon et Joséphe en 
acceptant le terme, pouvaient compter sur l'intelligence de leurs 
lecteurs formés à l'école hellénistique. 

Quant à l'Ecclésiaste iii 14 qui dans l'Ancien Testament nous 
offre l'énonciation la plus générale, il taut remarquer qu'ici une 
influence indirecte du grec ne saurait s'exclure. Il est vrai qu'on est 
revenu de l'idée que dans ce livre la pensée grecque serait pré- 
sente,!! mais pourtant on suppose que sous l'influence de l'esprit 
du siécle ,,toutes sortes d'expressions et l'esprit méme de l'Ecclé- 
siaste rappellent les paroles et les considérations des auteurs et des 
penseurs grecs et des écoles philosophiques”’.1!® Ce qui est vraiment 

1? W, Swart, De invloed van den Griekschen geest op de boeken Spreuken, 
Prediker, Job, Groningen 1908 (diss.) n'a pas discuté ce texte. 

118 Gemser, Spreuken II, p. 110, cf. Galling, p. 48-49. — On date l'Ecclé- 


siaste à la fin du troisième siècle avant Jésus Christ. Les juifs ont canonisé 
le livre aprés de longues hésitations, Billerbeck, IV, p. 426-429. 
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surprenant c'est que les LXX appliquent l'expression à Dieu 
comme le fera plus tard Philon. Sirach non plus n'a su se dérober 
entiérement à cet ,,esprit du siécle". 

Si nous comparons à ces auteurs les textes des rabbins il faut 
constater que chez eux 

a) lexpression ne peut pas étre considérée comme une régle 
fixe, puisqu'on y attache des significations contradictoires ; 

b) l'expression est en rapport avec des commandements con- 
crets, et dépend du Deut.; 

c) le blasphéme qui peut étre la suite d'une omission ou d'une 
addition ne consistait pas dans la violation de l'essence des choses 
ou de Dieu, mais dans les énonciations trés concrétes au sujet de 
Dieu (voir p. 21-22); !? 

d) l'expression parait s'accorder quelquefois avec la conception 
grecque du mot ce qui en soi n'a rien d'étonnant, Liebermann ayant 
montré comment surtout dans les locutions l'influence grecque se 
manifeste de toutes sortes de façons dans les écrits rabbiniques du 
deuxième, troisième et quatrième siecle.120 
Un aperçu des écrits non-chrétiens nous apprend donc: 

a) La règle qu’on trouve chez les auteurs chrétiens du 2me 
siècle n'a pas besoin de l'Apocalypse xxii 18-19. Il est même très 
probable qu'il n'en est pas ainsi, attendu que dans le monde grec 
l'union est toujours mpoofetvar à &oeAciv sous la méme forme sobre 
que chez Dionyse, Polycrate, Irénée etc. et jamais ėrtðeïvar. On 
rencontre la régle depuis longtemps avant l'Apocalypse. 

b) Il est trés bien possible, comme paraît le prouver la présence 
de la méme régle en Egypte (p. 23) que ce soit une maxime orientale; 
il est plus probable qu'on a affaire ici à une maniére de formuler, 
née spontanément chez toutes sortes de peuples pour exprimer le 
changement ou — pris dans un sens négatif — l'inviolabilité, non 
pas dans les formes abstraites, mais dans les formes concrétes oü le 
changement s'accomplit. Chez Israél on l'appliquait au commande- 
ment, la parole de la révélation par excellence. Chez les Grecs 
l'application devenait beaucoup plus large, plus philosophique; elle 
n'exprimait pas la transgression du commandement, mais la viola- 
tion de ,l'essence" des choses, bien que le rapport avec le monde 
divin se soit pas rompu (voir Artémidore, cf. cuvOTixat). 


119 Par ces changements les mots pouvaient devenir contraires au seul 
„dogme’”’ du Judaïsme, à savoir l'unité de l'Eternel (Deut. vi 4). 
120 S. Liebermann, Greek in Jewish Palestine, New York 1942, passim. 
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c) Dans le judaisme hellénistique les pensées grecques péné- 
trent dans le monde juif. Un point de contact se trouve, comme le 
prouve Philon, dans le Deut. iv 2, xii 32, mais le méme auteur 
montre aussi que la pensée grecque domine. On ne parle plus du 
fait qu'on ne peut rien óter des commandements de Dieu ni y 
ajouter, c.-à-d. qu'on ne doit faire ni plus ni moins,!?! mais on 
emploie l'expression dans le sens général de: étre parfait, rester 
intact. Quiconque enfreint cette loi, viole l'essence. Chez Ps. 
Aristéas, Joséphe et Philon on l'a appliquée à l'Ecriture Sainte tout 
aussi bien qu'à la traduction et à la discussion de l'Ancien Testa- 
ment. Le lecteur grec pouvait étre certain que ce livre était absolu- 
ment sür et parfait comme Dieu lui-méme. Celui qui y apporte des 
changements en ôtant ou en ajoutant, porte la main sur l'œuvre de 
Dieu et sur l'essence de cette ceuvre. Ce fut un acte d'audace 
(p. 139 et 151) qui évidemment attira la malédiction sur l'auteur.!?? 
Pour un Grec tout cela était parfaitement évident et péremptoire. 

Aprés cette discussion sur les antécédents il nous reste à classifier 
les matériaux dans le domaine chrétien avant de terminer cet essai. 

Au sujet de l'Apoc. xxii 18-19 plusieurs questions s'élevaient 
(p. 132-134). Or, nous avons constaté que si l'on rencontrait des 
changements dans la règle u) rpoodeivar uh dperetv, c'était toujours 
dans la deuxième partie; zpootiOypyt se traduit toujours par ,,ajou- 
ter". Voilà pourquoi il est hors de doute que Jean tout en visant la 
règle l’applique en rapport avec l'esprit de son livre. Ainsi l’auteur — 
dont le grec montre par-ci, par-là, des erreurs 8 — s'est servi plus 
ou moins à tort du mot ëmrt0mu parce qu'il voulait adopter ce verbe 
au jeu de mots de la suite, comme l'avait déjà soupconné Pricaeus.1?4 

L'emploi dans Barnabé et la Didaché remonte directement au 
Deutéronome. 

L'acceptation dans la 2me moitié du 2me siécle se marie bien 
avec l'usage de la langue des Juifs hellénisants; cet usage la rend 
méme plus claire: on trouvait là la violation de l'essence; le mal 
qui y était inhérent; un texte auquel on n'avait rien ajouté et dont 
on n'avait rien 6té y avait un caractére divin, immobile, digne de 
foi. I] était parfaitement clair aux lecteurs grecs à quel jeu ignomi- 

121 Le rabbinisme le savait trés bien; on y avait compté 613 commande- 
ments et défenses. 

222 Comme on l'a démontré, la naissance du blasphème avait chez les Juifs 
une cause toute différente et trés concréte. 


123 Voir R. H. Charles, Revelation, vol. I, p. CXVII-CLIX. 
124 Ci-dessus p. 145 nt. 98. 
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nieux se livraient les hérétiques, mais aussi quelle perfection divine 
émanait des Ecritures et de la tradition, fondée sur elles. Il est 
possible que cette manière de formuler fût propagée sous l'influence 
de l'Apoc. xxii 18-19; cependant il est impossible de l'en déduire. 

On ne saurait pas non plus en conclure que dès cette époque on a 
reconnu l'Apocalypse comme un livre canonique. Le fait 
qu'Irénée rattache la règle à la Gematria (p. 144) ne prouve rien 
contre l'origine grecque, ceci étant un moyen trés connu dans le 
monde grec (depuis les Pythagoriciens). Est-ce qu'au deuxiéme 
siécle ce terme serait caractéristique pour l'Asie Mineure (voir 
p. 131)? 

Finalement la question se pose de savoir ce que cela signifie en 
rapport avec la 9wx0/»v, dans le livre de l'Anti-montaniste (Eus. 
H.E. V, 16, 3). Nous avons déjà constaté que chez les juifs hellé- 
nisants on appliquait la régle à l'Ecriture pour attester ainsi que ce 
recueil a été transmis à la postérité sans changements (p. 136). En 
outre il faut se rappeler que rpoodeivau À &peñeiv, se rencontre chez 
les cuv07:xa. = les traités entre deux états (p. 148). Or ce qui est 
surprenant c'est que dans les traductions postérieures de l'Ancien 
Testament en grec le mot alliance (n°2) ne se traduit plus par 
Sax, qui indique le testament d'un légateur mais par cuv07jxv = 
traité.!?6 Les deux notions s’assimilent, bien que LXX aient presque 
exclusivement 3405». Il n'y a donc rien d'étonnant qu'on fasse 
valoir les règles formelles d'un traité pour l',, Alliance". 

Apres tout cela il me paraît incontestable qu'il faut penser chez 
l'Anti-montaniste à une Svo 03) v) écrite et fixe, à un recueil d'écrits. 
Son écrit n’avait pas pour but d’ajouter quoi que ce soit à la ,,pa- 
role" de la 3t1«05xv qui fut autre que les traités grecs, c.-à-d. 
l'alliance de l'Evangile et qui par ce caractère se distinguait en 
méme temps de l'Alliance de la Loi (voir p. 127). Car la régle que 
les Juifs hellénisants appliquaient à l'Ancien Testament et qui dans 
les oreilles grecques rendait un son si familier (comme expression 
du caractère divin et sacré) s'appliquait aussi à cette „Alliance de 
l'Evangile".12? 

1% Harnack, Entstehung, p. 69, nt. 1: , Wohl nicht unabhangig von Apok. 
us Lohmeyer, Diatheke, Leipzig 1913, notamment p. 104-107. — 
J. Behm, Atabñxn, dans: G. Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum N.T., 
Stuttgart 1935, vol. II, p. 127 et 131. 

127 La construction du grec demande cette traduction et pas celle de 


Meyboom et Franses dans leurs traductions de l'Histoire ecclésiastique 
d'Eusébe: ,,à l'évangile de l'alliance". 
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A la fin de cet article l'auteur voudrait bien prier les lecteurs de 
lui communiquer leurs observations ‚pour que rien ne nous 
échappe”; lui-même doit répéter avec une légère variante la parole 
de Cébés obdév éywye Ev TẸ mapóvit ... oùte &qsAsty oÙre mpoodeivat 
8óvapat. (voir p. 146). 


‘H xawh 9:1405xx —4. PROBLEM IN THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE CANON * 


During the severe persecution which raged against the churches 
of Lyons and Vienna in 177 A.D. reports about the outbursts of 
the “New Prophecy" or Montanism in Asia Minor reached Gaul. 
Notwithstanding their own dangerous situation concern for the 
welfare of the universal church was strongly felt by the confessors 
in the Rhóne valley. From their prison they sent several letters 
both to Asia Minor and to the bishop of Rome, Eleutheros, nego- 
ciating for the peace of the churches.! The epistle to Rome was 
entrusted to a presbyter, who later was to win world-fame, Irenaeus. 
He was introduced to Eleutheros in a special letter of recommen- 
dation, "rendering", as Eusebius says, “abundant testimony to the 
man". His fellow christians describe Irenaeus as "zealous for the 
covenant of Christ" Cyrwrhy dvra is Salhens Xprotod 2 and an 
excellent presbyter. 

The latter qualification is what one might expect, but the former 
is most striking and, as far as I am aware, unique in Christian 
literature. ZyAorng in a favourable sense? is found several times 
in the N.T. e.g. Acts xxi 20, Jews of those who have believed are 
styled “all zealous for the law’; Gal. i 14, where Paul speaking of 
himself says: “so extremely zealous was I for the traditions of my 
fathers" ; Titus ii 14, “a people of his own who are zealous for good 
deeds". The word qualifies a person as completely devoted, soul 
and body, to and working for a certain cause which is of the highest 
importance. But a combination of this substantive with Gad 
Xp10705 is not found anywhere: the nearest parallel is Acts xxi 20 
(cf. 2. Macc. iv 2): zealots for the law. It appears from the context 
that it marks Irenaeus as a man of very high distinction, but it is 
rather difficult to understand what great value was attached to this 
Stan Xorotod. It is not merely said that he was zealous for God's 


* Appeared in Studia Patristica, I Berlin, 1961 p. 212-227. 

1 In: Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica V 3, 4. 

2 Eusebius, 1. 1. V 4, 2. 

8 Cf. A. Stumpff, in: G. Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum N.T. II, 
Stuttgart 1935, 879 ff.; W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den 
Schriften des N.T. und der übrigen urchristlichen Literatur, 5. Edition. Berlin 
1958, 668 f., who cites also examples from non-Christian sources. 
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or Christ’s sake, for the benefit of the church, though that seems 
more or less implied; it is expressed in this way “for the covenant 
of Christ”. 

Two more observations may be made in this connection which 
once more bring to light the necessity of a close scrutiny of the term: 

1. The singularity of the combination makes us think that it was 
specially coined for that man and that occasion; in connection with 
the man it will presently be seen that this description was very apt. 

2. Irenaeus did not travel to Rome for pleasure, but for business, 
the point at issue being something that concerned Gaul, Rome and 
Asia Minor. If he is highly praised for his zeal for the "covenant of 
Christ" and recommended for that reason, this could only be 
suitably and sensibly done on condition that this quality was 
generally accepted, in other words that it was generally accepted 
as a good of the highest value and that it had some relation to the 
subject-matter or to what is called by Eusebius "the peace of the 
church". 

It seems to me that this fact, the general acceptance of 3ta075 
Xptorod at that time (c. 175 A.D.), is highly significant, when we 
ask for the meaning of xov) 91x01: in its application to that col- 
lection of early Christian books which we usually call "the New 
Testament” and which under that name influenced the church and 
the world in an absolutely unique manner. It cannot be denied that 
the terms “Old” and “New” Testament respectively or the pre- 
christian and christian part of the Bible have become neutralized. 
The word “testament” in this connection has become a hollow 
shell to most Christians which is used without any meaning. This 
happened for western christendom, when Testamentum was adopted 
as a translation for 31x07». In itself this was quite correct from the 
point of view of ordinary Greek usage, but it missed the particular 
connotations of biblical Greek.* 

But even in the sphere of the Greek-speaking church the terms 
soon lost any meaning. As may be seen in Origen already 9 rarai 
and ġ xaıvn 3wx075xv, were just designations for the two parts of the 
Bible, but did not play any specific role in his theology. And as 
the title of a book it is somewhat peculiar. At least Origen felt so. 


4 See the well-known monographs of J. Behm, Der Begriff AtaOjxn im 
Neuen Testament, Leipzig 1912 and E. Lohmeyer, Diatheke, Leipzig 1913. 

5 Cf. Origenes, In Joannem V8... ouu.pwvlas doyudrwv xotwàv cf xahovpévy 
naix pds Thy òvouakopévny xawwhy SuOTdxnv. 
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This it shares with more titles, but it is none the less arresting. 
In the history of the formation of the canon much attention is 
always paid to the question, how these various books were collected 
into one volume. The various stages of this process varying from 
one book or groups of books to another is most interesting. Little 
attention however is given to that other question, why these books 
were assembled under the title of a 3ux075. This problem is the 
more fascinating since this name had such a success, that it remains 
the standard title in the church ever since. Various books on the 
history of the canon do not discuss this problem at all. It might 
seem as though there is no difficulty here, but it may be that we are 
too accustomed to the term, that we are deaf and blind for the real 
question. Von Harnack once made the remark —also in connection 
with the history of the canon—that there are some questions left, 
“‘weil das, woran man sich gewöhnt hat, als das selbstverstándliche 
erscheint und daher die Untersuchung nicht herausfordert"'.$ 

In a few sentences of his recent Early Christian Doctrines,’ Kelly 
says that Irenaeus was the first to apply the term N.T. to sacred 
scriptures and that after his times “the description of them as the 
‘New Testament’ (a title harking back to St. Paul's designation ? 
of the Jewish scriptures as 'the old covenant') came into vogue". 
But this statement leaves unexplained what is meant by this term 
and why it was Irenaeus—if he it was— who first made this success- 
ful move. On closer inspection it turns out that the situation is far 
more complicated. It is usual to refer back to Paul's words in 
2. Cor. ii 14, but it is unexplained why amidst all the various 
designations for the N.T. in early Christian literature we do not 
find this one and that it happens to make its entrance in the 
Christian vocabulary together with the N.T. 

Let us now turn to the answer given by the two unsurpassed 
masters in this field: Theodor Zahn and Adolf von Harnack. The 
former wrote in his Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons? that 
in the Bible 314075 is the covenant, “die von Gott der Gemeinde 
gegebene Ordnung ihres Verhältnisses zu ihm", and the xaw) 
81x05» gives a certain modification: “eine der Endzeit vorbehaltene 

9 A. Harnack, “Einige Bemerkungen zur Geschichte der Entstehung des 
Neuer Testaments". in Reden und Aufsätze IT, 2 Ed. Giessen 1906, 239. 

? J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, London 1958, 56. 

? Kelly refers here to 2. Cor. iii 14. 


? Th. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons I, Erlangen 1888, 
103 ff. 
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durch Christus gestiftete Neuordnung dieses Verhältnisses”; St. 
Paul applied the word to a written document, the Tora, not the 
whole O.T.; the fact that Melito of Sardes made a list of “the books 
of the maAate Sux075c ^ 1? implies the existence of a similar list for 
the N.T., but neither Melito nor Irenaeus speak of a book. In his 
Grundri he summarizes his position as follows: die Übertragung 
des Begriffes 3ux0/j von der göttlichen Offenbarung und Stiftung 
auf das Buch oder die Bücher . . . ist doch erst ziemlich spät in der 
Kirche üblich geworden, zumal in bezug auf das N.T.”. It is not 
yet in Irenaeus, uncertain in the anonymous Anti-Montanist, but 
certainly in Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. Here we under- 
line the fact, that Zahn gives a very formal definition of Gtabñxn 
which is as will appear later not in accordance with the facts; in 
the Bible itself all stress is laid upon the contrasts of the Covenant. 
Secondly it may be remarked that Zahn expresses his astonishment 
at the late introduction, but he does not explain the transition to 
which he draws attention. Von Harnack !? sees a special motive for 
the coming into being of the N.T., besides the collection of the words 
of Jesus and the scheme: prophecy—fulfilment: the idea of the 
new covenant which is introduced by Paul: “Daß das, was Christus 
gebracht hat, unbeschadet der Ankniipfung an das A.T., etwas 
‘Neues’ ist und einen ‘neuen Bund’ darstellt, war die Uberzeugung 
der paulinischen Christen ... Die Konzeption des ‘Neuen Bundes’ 
aber mußte das Bedürfnis nach etwas Urkundlichem nahelegen”. 
But that has not happened immediately, because one projected the 
contrast “Law and Gospel" back into the O.T. and therefore did 
not need a written document. Later one wanted to have besides the 
accepted O.T. sources which demonstrated the pre-eminent im- 
portance of this new covenant and in the course of time one looked 
back upon the period of Jesus and the apostles as the classical epoch. 
It was according to von Harnack, the Montanist crisis which 
brought the definite change. “Erst dieser Position gegenüber haben 
die Kirchenführer die Idee eines in der Erscheinung Christi 
und dem Werk der Apostel abgeschlossenen Bundes 
durchdacht und zu Ende geführt, um dann auf ihrem Grunde 


10 In: Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica IV 26, 14. 

11 Th. Zahn, Grundriß der Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 2. 
Auflage. Leipzig 1904, II. 

12 A. von Harnack, Die Entstehung des Neuen Testaments und die wich- 
tigsten Folgen der neuen Schópfung, Leipzig 1914, 10 ff. 
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konsequent alles an Schreibern abzulehnen, was nicht zu dieser 
alten Epoche gehörte.” The Spirit was closed into a book. It seems 
to me that the starting point of the great German scholar was not 
quite right. In his opinion the new fact Christ brought was some- 
thing apart from the O.T. and that this was expressed by the 
pauline Christians by the word: new covenant; the relation with the 
O.T. was just an afterthought. The facts are that the idea of a 
“new covenant” cannot be separated from the O.T., because it 
originated there and is completely unintelligible without the O.T. 
Was it true that this idea of a BUND itself suggested a document? 
A somewhat closer analysis of the idea is not superfluous. 

The problem before us is this: in the canon of the second century 
we find that certain Christian books, the gospels and letters of 
apostles have a certain authority, but it is only by the end of that 
century that they are all comprised under the heading: xaw) 
9ix015c (we keep this Greek term, because for clarity's sake it is 
better to have it untranslated). This term got such a firm footing 
in the church that it soon became the designation of a book without 
further ado and it was so well established that Tertullian who 
preferred himself a rather different term had to yield to its Latin 
translation Zestamentum.3 It is a matter of course that various other 
designations like “the Scriptures", “the Word" etc. remained in use, 
as is the case up till the present time, but as a title 7) xauvh diabyxn 
was and is dominant. What connotations had it for those who first 
employed it? 

In answering this question by turning to the sources we remind 
ourselves of the following facts: 

I. our source-material is very scarce. In comparison with what is 
left of other religions in the Roman empire it may seem extra- 
ordinarily rich, if we look at the wide expansion of Christianity and 
realize that we are dealing with a period of r50 years— which in 
antiquity were as long as they are now—, if we read the long lists 
of lost writings mentioned by Eusebius and others, we have the 
feeling of walking among ruins and that reconstruction is highly 
hypothetical. 

2. what is left, was written for certain occasions and gives a one- 
sided picture; it brings to light what the author wanted to say at 
that moment, but that does not mean that he told everything he 


13 Tertullianus, Adversus Marcionem IV 1... alterum alterius instrumenti, 
vel, quod magis usui est dicere, testamenti . . . 
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knew. It may be that certain ideas are missing in a given book 
though they were current in that time as it happens now. 

3. all patristic work, especially that dealing with the pre-constan- 
tine period must take into account comparative religion. Ideas to 
which we have got accustomed by a long Christian tradition, 
become strange if viewed with the eyes of men in antiquity, and 
on the other hand only comparing words and contexts with 
contemporary usage brings out not only dependence but also and 
foremost new contents. What Kittels Wörterbuch does for the NT. 
vocabulary ought to be continued as is done in the Reallexikon fiir 
Antike und Christentum, but it has not had its effect upon the history 
of early Christian theology. The full brightness and impact of 
Christian ideas only shines out in its ancient surroundings and not 
in the dim light of a quasi-eternity. 

The first unequivocal connection between 7 xatwh Swabs and 
Christian literature is found in a refutation of Montanism by an 
anonymous author, writing in 192/193.4In his introduction he says 
that he was urged to compose a treatise (rıv& Aóyov) against this 
heresy but that he shrank back from this task not for lack of 
arguments but “from fear and extreme caution, lest perchance 
I might seem to some to be adding a new article or clause to the 
word of the New Covenant of the Gospel, to which no one who has 
purposed to live according to the Gospel 15 may add, from which 
no one may take away" ; he has overcome his fear by seeing how 
badly in need the church stood of something to stop this "new 
prophecy". The exact interpretation of this text is surrounded with 
difficulties. On the one hand it seems as though he speaks about a 
closed number of sacred books, but this list is not yet water-tight, 
because there could be a chance that his own book would be reckoned 
with it. Had a fixed canon existed already by that time, later well- 
known difficulties about certain books would have been impossible. 
He does not speak about “books of the New Covenant of the 
Gospel", but in the singular ó Aóyoc. This must be left unchanged, 
unspoilt, preserve its divine character.! The rule “not to add to nor 


14 In: Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica V 16, 3. 

15 Lawlor-Oulton in their translation add here: "simple" which is not in 
the Greek; «0x6 = itself. 

18 See W. C. van Unnik, “De la règle MHTE IIPOZOEINAI MHTE 
ADEAEIN dans l’histoire du Canon”, in: Vigiliae Christianae 3, 1949, 1 ff., 
(in this volume p. 123-156) it is not a quotation from Apoc. xxii 18 f., but a 
well-known rule. 
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to take away from" was used in covenants and £émóicv&oosoÜ0at 
means: to add a clause to a contract (Gal. iii 15). The Aöyoc is the 
total content as in 6 Aöyog THs owrnpiac.!7 The author is wanting to 
avoid implying that the character of the message given in the xav) 
cradh tod edayyeAtov might be changed in any way. I wonder 
whether he is thinking so much of a certain collection of books— 
in this respect I must make a "retractation" of my opinion ex- 
pressed ten years ago 15— ; it seems that he has in mind the total 
message. From another passage in his writing it is clear that he 
uses 9uxO7xv, in a wider sense at the time under the Old and New 
Covenant, because to the great astonishment of Eusebius, who took 
the words in their later fossilized manner, he included among the 
prophets xar& thy xa:vhv also some names of Christians outside the 
N.T.” It is the Christian era marked as a xw) dixOqyxy stamped by 
the Gospel.?? But he does not explicitly specify the contents of this 
Aóvoc; at any rate it contains the terms of this "New Covenant”. 

Another well-known text in this connection is the proemium of 
Melito of Sardes to his book of Eklogai (about 170).?! At the request 
of a certain Onesimus he gives "extracts from the Law and the 
Prophets concerning the Saviour and our faith as a whole". This 
last book thus contained a collection of testimonia, later collections 
of which have survived.?? They were used especially in controversy 
against the Jews to prove that Jesus was the Messiah and that in 
the church the prophecies were fulfilled. It is remarkable that 
Melito uses a well-known Jewish name for the O.T.: ** Law and 
Prophets. Besides that his correspondent desired “to learn the exact 
truth as to the ancient books what is their number and what their 
order". To make sure about this point he went to Palestine ?* “and 


17 Cf. G. Kittel, in: G. Kittel, IV, Stuttgart 1942, 115 ff.; W. Bauer, 943. 

15 W. C. van Unnik, /.c. 36, in this volume p. 155. 

1 In: Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica V 17, 2-3. 

20 Not as a book, but as the message of salvation. 

?! In: Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica IV 26, 13-14. 

?? R. Harris, Testimonies, Cambridge 1916-1920. 

23 H., L. Strack-P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT. aus Talmud und 
Midrasch 1, München 1922, 240. 

24 Melito, in: Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica IV, 26, 13-14: émendh roXA dou 
RElwous, aroud tH npóc tov Adyov ypouevoc, yevéoðat cot ÉxAoYAG Ex te tod 
véuou x«l Tv mpopytdy repi tod owtpoc xal réonc ris Mlotews fiu Gv, Erı Sd xal 
palety thy t&v maray BrBAlwv EBovanOys dxptBerav moa tov &piOuóv xal Hola 
thy thew elev, ortoddaca tò roroüro rpäknı, Eriorduevög cov Td oroudœiov nepl 
Thy niorıv xal prrouabds repl tov Adyov Sti te pélora révrov nd và npóc TOV 
0sóv taita mpoxolvetc, mepl tic alwvlov owrnplac dywvılönevog. kveAO Ov obv slc 
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having exactly learnt which are the books of the Old Covenant I send 
thee the list”, followed by the names. It has often been suggested 
that where Melito knew of a fixed list of O.T. books, he must also 
have possessed one of the N.T. I do not think that the evidence 
allows such an extrapolation. It is somewhat surprising to read that 
the bishop of Sardes had to travel to the East “to the place where 
these things were proclaimed and done", before he could answer 
the question. And this question itself was not one of idle curiosity, 
but was linked up with the desire for “testimonies”. There is only 
one reason which explains all this. Between the Jews and the 
Christians there existed a difference about the O.T. text, as may 
be seen from various passages in Justin's Dialogue with Tvypho.*» 
If Onesimus was taking proof texts from books not recognized by 
the Jews his whole argument would fail. Therefore the list of Melito 
is the Jewish one: these are the books of the xe 3x01». But 
there is no evidence whatever that a comparable need existed for 
books of the xaw1; 89:x075c. The need Melito felt was not conditioned 
by ecclesiastical, but controversial reasons. He does not say: this 
is the O.T., but: these are the books of the naħar& sabhs. 

Though Irenaeus uses the word 83tw6/»*» and the combination 
xav) cady and marae Sabhe many times, it is highly uncertain 
whether he had a book in mind. Zahn, von Harnack and Hoh, who 
made a special study of the subject,?9 denied it; Mrs. Flesseman and 
Kelly however think he did.? But be that as it may, it is perfectly 
clear that this idea is not prominent and that as we shall see 
presently he has always other aspects in mind. Although Irenaeus 
has the authoritative scriptures of the evangelists and apostles, 
although he has a fixed regula veritatis, his conception of Siabyxy 
has a different structure from that of a biblical canon. 

Was it Paul, who first suggested the idea? This is highly im- 
probable. To be sure he speaks in 2. Cor. iii 14 about the "reading 
of the Old Testament" (d&vdyvwous ng mararkic Sahne), but this 
expression is changed in the next verse to Moses, clearly an ab- 





Thy Avaroinv xal Eas rod cónou yevouevoc EvOo ExnpdyOy xal empdyOy, xol &xpiBac 
abe tà tHE Aoc SuOTpmc BrBAla, brotabas Emeupk vor‘ 

25 Justinus, Dialogus cum Tryphone 72 and 73 with the notes of A. Lukyn 
Williams, London 1930. 

26 Zahn and von Harnack, I. c.; J. Hoh, Die Lehre des HI. Irenaeus über 
das Neue Testament, Münster i. W. 1919, 1. 

27 J. N. D. Kelly, I. c, 56; E. Flesseman-van Leer, Tradition and 
Scripture in the Early Church, Assen 1953, 132. 
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breviation for “the books of...". So he means the Tora and not 
the whole O.T. From the context it is clear that he could speak 
about "reading of the naraı& GtaOñxn””, but not of its counterpart a 
xav Sadh, because the former was in letters, and the latter in 
the Spirit (vs. 7). Paul's thought in 2. Cor. iii took its start from the 
idea of the New Covenant, predicted by the prophets; this surpasses 
by far the covenant of Moses, as he explains by various contrasts 
and the story of Exod. xxxiv. From this train of thought imme- 
diately springs the word “old’’, otherwise he could not express his 
opinion. But however many quotations are given in the post- 
apostolic writings, never is there any influence of this passage of 
Paul's. It is remarkable that Irenaeus gives one reference to 2. Cor. 
iii among the hundreds of citations, but that is not to vs. 14, but 
to vs. 3. The distinction Paul made between Old and New Covenant 
proved, as will be seen, very fruitful, but was not the incentive to 
the distribution of the two names to two parts of one Bible. 

Was the idea of styling the holy Scripture as a diaOqxy a purely 
Christian one or was it taken over? In the Hellenistic world we do 
not find any trace of such an usage. The Jews had various designa- 
tions for the holy Scripture, but BiBAoc 9ux0fjerc is not there.?9 If 
that expression is found as in Sirach xxiv 23 ?? and I. Macc. i 57, 
it stands parallel to the Law, but is not extended to the Prophets 
and the Writings, (see also 2. Kings xxiii 2. 21; 2. Chron. xxxiv 30). 
In Exod. xxiv 7 it is part of the Pentateuch in which the rules Israel 
had to obey as members of the covenant are laid down. Blau 3° has 
argued that it once was customary among the Jews, but that it 
was dropped because of rivalry against the Christians. His argument 
falls to the ground, if one sees that the term is completely missing 
in Jewish tradition, but that Blau argues from Paul's usage in 
2. Cor. iii 14. Therefore we must conclude that it is a specific 
Christian terminology though Blau was completely right in main- 
taining that "dieselbe dem Hauptbegriffe nach innerhalb des Juden- 
tums entstanden" (ist). 

From the careful linguistic analyses of Behm and Lohmeyer,?! 
it has become perfectly clear that 3t«05xv, in the N.T. has not *? 

28 Strack-Billerbeck, IV, München 1928, 415 ff. 

2° This interpretation is rejected by N. Peters, Das Buch Jesus Sirach oder 
Ecclesiasticus, Miinster i. W. 1913, 202. 

39 L. Blau, Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift, Budapest 1894, 19 f. 


31 See note 4. 
32 With the exception of Gal. iii 15 and Hebr. ix 16 f. 
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the usual Greek sense of “testament”, but is derived from the LXX 
translation of n°73 = covenant. The early christian writers Barna- 
bas and Justin continue that line. This somewhat unusual meaning 
of &1x075 was taken instead of cuvOyxn because the parties of this 
alliance were not of equal value, it being a covenant between God 
Almighty and unimportant Israel. God has chosen Israel out of all 
nations: "I will be your God and you shall be My people". They 
must be holy and receive God's promises. The Law regulates the 
conduct of Israel. Therefore is this law a joy (Ps. xix and cxix). 
At the same time Israel is warned that disobedience will cause all 
sorts of evil, the last of which is being scattered among the Gentiles, 
(see e.g. Lev. xxvi). The Lord however is faithful. If Israel repents 
He will restore them and bring them back to the Holy Land. Many 
prophecies speak about this restoration; in one place it is expressly 
called: the New Covenant (Jer. xxxi 31). Is this just a new regula- 
tion of God's relation with Israel, as Zahn expressed it? 

Before answering this question we must make two observations: 

I. a covenant-relation between God and men is an absolutely 
unique fact in history of religions; this was not only the case in 
the O.T. times, as Vriezen pointed out ??, but also in the Hellenistic- 

Roman world. This holds good for the New Covenant a fortiori. 

If something like a xatvn 31407;x« was preached it could only be 
understood on its O.T. basis, but was something unheard of before 
by the "Gentiles". 

2. it is striking that in Rabbinic literature this category of the 
“New Covenant" is hardly mentioned.*4 In general a tendency can 
be observed to speak more about the Law than about the Covenant. 
In this respect it is revealing to see that in Büchlers important 
Studies in Sin and Atonement the covenant-conception is dealt with 
in a chapter called Obedience to the Law. Also in that community 
which is sometimes called that of "the covenanters" of Damascus 
or of Qumran the renewal consists in intensification of the Law. 
It is not sufficient simply to mention the prophecy and expectation 
of the New Covenant ; it is necessary to see what was contained in it. 
The classical text is Jer. xxxi 31 ff.; the days will come that Jahwe 
will make a New Covenant, not as that of the Sinai, which was 
broken by the Jews; "I will put My Law within them and I will 


33 Th. C. Vriezen, Hoofdlijnen dev theologie van het Oude Testament, and 
edition, Wageningen 1954, 150 f. 
34 Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, III, München 1926, 704. 
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write it upon their hearts and I will be their God and they shall be 
My people ... they shall all know Me ... for I will forgive their 
iniquity and I will remember their sin no more". The real unity 
aimed at by the Sinai-covenant, but broken by the disobedience of 
Israel will be restored. Once again sounds the word: “I will be their 
God and they shall be My people”. Similar thoughts are expressed 
in Ezech. xxxvi 24 ff.: "I will sprinkle clear water upon you, and 
you shall be clean from all your uncleanness and from all your idols. 
I will cleanse you. À new heart I will give you and a new spirit I will 
put within you... I will put My Spirit within you, and cause you 
to walk in My statutes and be careful to observe My ordinances . . . 
you shall be My people and I will be your God". With this idea of 
the new spirit was connected the prophecy of Joel: “and it shall 
come to pass in the last days that I will pour out My Spirit on all 
flesh". Other features in similar passages are the circumcision of 
the heart and not of the flesh; Israel will be children of the living 
God; God will walk in their midst. It will be an eternal covenant. 
It will be a total renewal: all sins will be forgiven; man will know 
his God and live with Him in a completely new relation. 

These hopes were not confined to the O.T. but repeated with 
different variations in later Jewish literature 3 which shows that 
they were fully alive. They were cherished by hearts longing for full 
communion with God. In the epistles of Paul, 1 Peter and Acts 
these notions connected with the “New Covenant” recur, either in 
direct quotations or in references. But now it is no more hope, since 
the New Covenant has come. Since Jesus shed His blood of which 
He had said at the Last Supper: "this cup is the new covenant in 
My blood" to which some traditions add: “for the remission of 
sins", it is a joyful reality. Men and women turned to the Lord 
revealed in the Messiah Jesus. They have experienced the saving 
and the renewing power of the Spirit “by which we cry 'Abba- 
Father’ ". Lives were changed from the service of the idols to the 
living God. Gentiles were accepting Jesus as the Messiah, who was 
set as a light for the Gentiles. They were adopted as children of God 
and incorporated in the éxxAyot«. A hard thing was the stubbornness 
of a great many Jews, who rejected the Messiah, but in this case 
too the prophecies had predicted what became manifest to the 
Christians.3® 

3 A. von Stromberg, Studien zur Theorie und Praxis der Taufe in der 


christlichen Kirche dev ersten zwei Jahrhunderte, Berlin 1913, 63 ff. 
36 See my article: “La conception paulinienne de la nouvelle alliance", in: 
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The first covenant with Abraham without all the outward 
devotion which God did not need, was renewed. It was a covenant 
with promises for the £0v as well. One remarkable feature seems 
to be missing here: the gathering of the people of God. In many 
fathers this is expected for the future and lies at the root of thoughts 
about the Millennium, though in Paul it is more connected with the 
heavenly Jerusalem and on émouvaywyf at the parousia. 

We who have r9 centuries of Christianity behind us and are 
used to read things more or less from a christological point of view, 
hardly realize that these patent facts were not theory for the 
Christians, but the lifeblood of happiness and strength. The texts 
from the O.T. were collected not for a pastime, but for their joy 
that the Lord had realized His promises, to defend their faith 
against attacks that it was not make-believe. The same group of 
O.T. texts is always, with slight variations, recurring,?? though not 
in the form that one writer simply copies his predecessor, but as 
new variations to the same theme. 

This is also the case with Irenaeus, the man who was recom- 
mended by his brethren as “zealous for the covenant of Christ". 
Especially in the fourth book of his Adversus haereses and at the 
end of the Epideixis (86 ff.) he deals with this theme at great length 
and very fully. Out of a long array of relevant passages I can only 
quote one or two, since time does not allow more. Most significant 
are I think the following (Adversus haereses IV 33, 14): “Those of 
the prophets who declare that God would make a new covenant 
with men, not such as that which He made with the Fathers at 
Mount Horeb, and would give to men a new heart and a new spirit, 
and again: and remember ye not the things of old; behold I make 
new things which shall now arise, and ye shall know it; and I will 
make a way in the desert, and rivers in a dry land, to give drink 
to My chosen people, whom I have acquired; that they may show 
My praise— plainly announced that liberty which distinguishes the 
new covenant, and the new wine which is put into new bottles that 
is the faith which is in Christ, by which He has proclaimed the way 
of righteousness spring up in the desert, and the streams of the Holy 
Spirit in a dry land, to give water to the elect people of God, whom 


“Littérature et théologie pauliniennes’’ (Recherches bibliques V), Bruges 1960, 
109-126, Sparsa Collecta I, p. 174-193. 

37 See J. L. Koole, De overname van het Oude Testament door de Christe- 
lijke Kerk, Hilversum 1938. 
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He has acquired" ; —Adversus haereses III 17, 1 ff.: “the apostles 
did not declare that Christ descended upon Jesus as the Gnostics 
taught, but that the Spirit came of which Isaiah had spoken 
(Is. xi 2; lxi 1), of which Jesus spoke in Matth. x 20, the Spirit of 
regeneration (Matth. xxvii r9) which was promised for the last 
times (Joel iii) to rest with human beings, and to dwell in the work- 
manship of God, working the will of the Father in them and renewing 
them from their old habits into the newness of Christ". David 
prayed in Ps. li 14 for that Spirit “who also, as Luke says, descended 
at the day of Pentecost upon the disciples after the Lord's ascension, 
having power to admit all nations to the entrance of life and to 
the opening of the New Covenant ... The Lord receiving this as a 
gift from His Father, does Himself also confer it upon those who 
are partakers of Himself, sending the Holy Spirit upon all the 
earth". This Spirit of the remission of sins is the lifegiving seed, 
which produces living sons to the living God (Adversus haereses IV 
31, 2). Study of the various 3tx07j« and their specific character is 
mentioned by Irenaeus as one of the special themes that may be 
studied in connection with the Creed which is everywhere the same 
in the whole world (I 10, 3). Though he once speaks about four 
covenants his real interest is in two, that with Israel and the new 
one. The New Covenant was predicted by the prophets and is opened 
after Jesus' atoning death by the outpouring of the Spirit; it 
comprises both Jews and Gentiles. God asks obedience and no 
sacrifices. The old law of servitude was given because Israel followed 
idols (Exod. xxxii), the new one is a restoration of the great com- 
mandments: love towards God and the neighbour. It brings adop- 
tion and freedom. It is the law which the patriarchs already had 
written in their hearts, which now is open to all in these last times. 
Irenaeus knows about the conversion wrought by the Spirit. To the 
great surprise of Eusebius he tells about the miraculous forces of the 
Spirit in his own time. It is a living reality to him. 

In reading the passages where Irenaeus deals with the New 
Covenant one notices that he is using general notions with a 
typically polemical application viz. to show to the Gnostics who 
rejected the O.T. that it is the same God in both. It is a funda- 
mental part of his theology as may be seen from the Epideixis 
where he gives the positive exposition. This combined with the 
fact that he is called "zealous for the covenant of Christ" makes 
it the more remarkable that so little attention is given to this 
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theme in the descriptions of Irenaeus’ theology. It is too important 
to be dealt with in a chapter on the relation between the two parts 
of the Bible by way of introduction as is generally done. This 
marked feature of his theology comes the more to the fore if one 
sees that he does not use the epistle to the Hebrews. Its contents 
are far richer than the simple contrast between slavery and freedom. 
Seeberg has charged Irenaeus with introducing legalism and 
rationalism.% This is an unjust and a mistaken interpretation. 
Irenaeus moves in biblical lines; over and again motives from the 
Bible are heard. He is not parroting St. Paul, but follows inde- 
pendently the track beaten by the apostle. It is remarkable that 
Saby has here always the biblical notion of "covenant" and 
never any relation to “testament”. All stress is laid upon the new 
situation which came about since Pentecost; since then we live 
“in novissimis temporibus", the new era has come because the 
Spirit is manifestly at work. There is no shadow of the idea that he 
saw a difference between his time and that of the apostles, as though 
the latter were the ''classical" epoch. He lives in one continued 
time— the “last times" which precede the resurrection —the time of 
the Spirit. 

In one place Irenaeus gives a very strange “exegesis” of the story 
of Lot and his daughters which is applied to the two churches of 
Jews and Gentiles. He says it was derived from one of the pres- 
byters.*? This gives us an interesting insight into the background of 
his thought. It originated in discussion with the Jews! Even more 
obvious is his relation to parallel ideas in Justin’s Dialogue with 
Trypho.The theme e.g. of Israel's being punished by the ceremonial 
legislation because of the idolatry of the Golden Calf is common to 
both, but has a different application and was, as may be seen from 
elsewhere 4 the stock-in-trade of the second century theology. 
Irenaeus is not repeating old things; he is not creating new theology. 
He is a representative of ideas generally accepted by many church- 
leaders of his time. 


38 R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 3rd ed. Leipzig-Erlangen 
1920, I, 399 ff. 

39 An often-recurring theme in his works. 

4 Cf. J. Munck, “Presbyters and Disciples of the Lord in Papias", in: 
Harvard Theological Review 52, 1959, 223 ff. 

41 W, C. van Unnik, “De beteekenis van de Mozaische Wet voor de Kerk 
van Christus volgens de Syrische Didascalie", in: Nederlandsch Archief voor 
Kerkgeschiedenis 31, 1939, 89 ff., English translation in Sparsa Collecta IH. 
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These were the notions connected with xawh 91405" in the 
second half of the second century. It was a wonderful reality, an 
experience of God who fulfilled His promises in a personalistic way: 
“T will be your God and you shall be My people". The use of the 
term was not a hollow shell but encompassed the full richness of the 
Christian faith. 

In this climate were the Gospels and Apostolic writings first 
styled “books of the xawh 9x05. Those books which witnessed 
to that "New Covenant" were accepted, according to the rule: 
“we have learned from no others the plan of our salvation, than 
from those through whom the gospel has come down to us which 
they did at one time proclaim in public, and at a later period, by 
the will of God, handed down to us in the Scriptures to be the 
ground and pillar of our faith" (Irenaeus, Adversus haereses III x, 1). 
These books witnessed to the mighty works of God which were still 
present by the activity of the Spirit. 

This rich title was generally accepted. But soon afterwards it 
lost its dynamic weight and became nothing more than just a title. 
It may be that the Montanist crisis had something to do with it. 
But most certainly there were other reasons as well. In the West the 
translation testamentum and not foedus for 9w01;xv, had, as far as I 
can see, very serious consequences. In the Greek speaking world 
91x87» was soon misunderstood as “testament” and a change in 
outlook robbed it of its influence. Later other criteria were sought 
to express the special character of Scriptures. But that is another 
chapter, which lies outside the scope of our present investigation. 

Our task has been fulfilled, if it has become clear what was the 
meaning of the term xxw) 91x07», the heading under which the 
Christians by the end of the second century saw their holy scriptures. 

Patristic studies are often like a walk through excavated ruins; 
we see the mutilated remnants of past glory. But by the Spirit of 
the New Covenant the ruins become stones in the temple of the 
living God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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SECOND REPORT ON THE CORPUS HELLENISTICUM * 


In the programme of this conference ! the name of Professor D. 
Kurt Aland (Halle) and my own name are mentioned together for 
this item of this evening's meeting. But my colleague and friend has 
kindly left the honour of delivering this year's report to me. Un- 
fortunately our collaborator Professor D. G. Delling of Halle has 
been unable to attend this meeting of our Society, so that I am 
going to speak on behalf of the two branches of our undertaking. 
But you need not fear that the word of St James iii 1o will be ful- 
filled in your ears: “Out of the same mouth cometh forth blessing 
and cursing". Though there is some distance between Halle and 
Utrecht, our collaboration has developed most successfully, first by 
correspondence and later by a visit which I paid to Halle in July 
of this year in connexion with the regular meeting of the Kom- 
mission für spátantike Religionsgeschichte, one of the sponsoring 
bodies of the Corpus. During last week-end Professor Aland and I 
devoted many hours of discussion to this project. What will be 
said is the outcome of our deliberations and agreement. 

This report is a sequel to that of Professor Aland, given last year 
at the Bangor meeting.? He sketched out plans, some of which have 
been carried out in the course of this year. As is well known, the 
existing Corpus was divided into two parts, a Judaeo-Hellenisticum 
and a Pagano-Hellenisticum. The former was still in its original 
place, Halle, the latter was in Uppsala, to which it had been brought 
by the late Professor Fridrichsen during the last war. It was agreed 
that Professor Delling should take over the work for the Jewish- 
Greek authors, while the responsibility for the pagan authors 
should be handed over to the present speaker (Utrecht). The work, 
however, was to be done in close contact between the two centres, 
under the supervision of a committee consisting of Professors 
Aland, Delling (Halle), Riesenfeld (Uppsala) and van Unnik 
(Utrecht), to whom an English scholar will be added at a future 
date. The work is sponsored by the Kommission für spätantike 


* Appeared in New Testament Studies, III, 1957, p. 254-259 
1 Read at the Eleventh General Meeting of the S. N.T.S., 6 September 1956. 
? Cf. N.T.S., II (February 1956), pp. 217-21. 
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Religionsgeschichte of the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Berlin and the Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Weten- 
schappen in Amsterdam. In entering upon our task, Professor 
Delling and I do not do so in any mood of fatalism: on the contrary, 
we hope to be more successful than our predecessors in this field 
(Heinrici, von Dobschütz, Windisch), who all died before entering 
the promised land. In informing you about what has happened, 
what will be the next steps to be taken and what we are aiming at, 
I shall occasionally have to distinguish between the two different 
branches, because the state of affairs and the problems involved 
make such a separate treatment necessary. 


I. Work done in the Past Year 


1. In Halle. Professor Delling, working with his assistant, has 
compared the material on cards with the annotations of Wettstein. 
This comparison has shown that there were all sorts of lacunae 
which have now been filled. There was much fresh material, not in 
Wettstein, mainly collected by Windisch. The cards had to be 
rearranged according to the texts of the New Testament to which 
they serve as a commentary. 

2. In Utrecht. The work only started here in March of this year; 
Professor Riesenfeld was unable to send off sooner the material 
under his care. Two part-time assistants were appointed by the 
Board of Curators of the University for this work after the arrival 
of the twenty-one boxes of the collection. They arrived quite 
safely, though the state of the original boxes was somewhat fragile. 
It appeared that the material was arranged according to various 
authors, and within each group according to the sequence of the 
books of the New Testament. A list made by Lic. H. Hanse in 1938 
was found and the whole collection was checked from this list, the 
result being that the state of affairs was still the same as in 1938, 
with the exception of a small number of slips on Epictetus, added 
by Fridrichsen. The major part of the material is derived from the 
old Wettstein, but the classical authors have been quoted from the 
latest editions. Some authors, however, have received a completely 
fresh treatment, for example, for Xenophon there are 1500 slips; 
the same holds good for the "Tactici". Here and there material 
from Deissmann, Licht vom Osten (4th ed.), Joh. Weiss, Erster 
Korintherbrief, M. Dibelius, Jakobusbrief, has been incorporated, 
but this does not appear to have been done very systematically. 
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A sheaf of various papers of different sizes was found in one of the 
boxes; it contained notes taken haphazardly from various classical 
authors and made by different hands. The origin of this material 
was manifestly British, and in all probability these pieces of paper 
belong to the collections made for the “revised Wettstein" which 
the S.P.C.K. planned early in this century, but which was aban- 
doned in favour of the German work.? This inspection brought to 
light the fact that various classical authors who most certainly 
should be there are missing; they must be strolling about somewhere 
in the world. To give two examples: Plutarch is not there and it is 
probable that his cards are still in the hands of the author of 
Plutarch und das neue Testament, which was Dr Almquist’s doctoral 
thesis, done under the supervision of Fridrichsen*. Professor H. J. 
Cadbury, who to our great joy is present here, confessed to me this 
afternoon that the cards on Lucian put at his disposal by von 
Dobschiitz are still in his keeping, and that he, being unable to 
carry the work further, would return them to their brethren, but 
not without interest, because he promised a number of his own 
notes from inscriptions and papyri. May this set an example! I 
sincerely hope that this notice will help to bring back other lost 
sheep to the fold (the fold in this case being the Theologisch 
Instituut van de Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, Trans ro), and if 
some interest should be added it would be very much appreciated! 
To this description of the present state of affairs must be added the 
news that all the volumes of Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum N.T. 
have been checked; references found there, but not in the Corpus 
Hellenisticum, have been added to the material. 


II. The Next Steps 


1. It will be clear that Halle is nearer to the goal than Utrecht. 
The number of authors involved in the scheme of the Judaeo- 
Hellenisticum is much smaller than that in the Pagano-Hellenisti- 
cum. More work of comparing the Jewish authors with the New 
Testament has been done than in the case of the classical writers. 
Besides, these Jewish sources are in many ways nearer to the New 
Testament than the pagan ones (cf. below p. 180 f.). 








3 See C. L. Hulbert-Powell, John James Wettstein (London, 1938), p. 273. 

* H. Almquist, Plutarch und das Neue Testament (Uppsala-Kopenhagen, 
1948); this is a useful collection of materials, but has missed several impor- 
tant parallels. 
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2. In Halle what is extant of the minor Jewish-Hellenistic 
writers will be investigated. It will be necessary to examine the 
old, but still useful collections of Grinfield.5 As far as Josephus is 
concerned Professor D. K. H. Rengstorf (Münster, Westfalen) has 
promised his valuable assistance; on the basis of a manuscript of 
A. Schlatter he is making an index to Josephus and it goes without 
saying that such a work will be an enormous help. 

3. In Utrecht the situation is that virtually a fresh start has to 
be made on the old foundations of Wettstein. A few cases excepted, 
the investigation of nearly all authors is not beyond the stage of 
preparation. A list of classical authors will be made and discussed 
with a group of classical scholars. Following these consultations we 
hope to issue a joint invitation from Halle-Utrecht to the scholarly 
world, asking for effective assistance. This appeal will be sent to 
individual scholars, and to the learned world in general through 
various periodicals, in order that it may become known to all 
interested in this project. 

My first experiences in this field have made me optimistic: a 
short notice in the Dutch press met with a very encouraging 
response from various classical students. In this connexion I may 
also mention the fine example set by Dr A. Ehrhardt, here present, 
who put at my disposal his interleaved Nestle with some 300 
quotations from classical sources, not to be found in the usual 
collections. We are extremely grateful for this ready response, and it 
makes me express the hope that others will do the same. Our task 
will be to go through the old branch of "Observationes" literature, 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries mainly, in which many 
treasures are left in hidden places; in particular, the huge volumes 
of the Critici Sacri call for careful examination. Presumably this 
task will be sufficient for next year or even the next few years, 
and it will not leave us time for gleaning the fields of the journals. 
In this connexion we shall also have to appeal to our colleagues in 
various countries, because it is to be feared that a number of these 
periodicals may be inaccessible. 

4. It was part of the old project of Heinrici that a series of 
monographs should accompany the edition of a new Wettstein.® 


5 E. W. Grinfield, Novum Testamentum Graecum, editio hellenistica (Lon- 
don, 1843), 2 vols.; Scholia hellenistica in Novum Testamentum (London, 
1848), 2 vols. (illustrations drawn from the LXX, Philo, Josephus and the 
Apostolic Fathers). 
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Dr Almquist's thesis, mentioned above, was inspired by the same 
idea. For the practical use of the future Corpus it will be advisable 
to remove from its pages all that is not strictly necessary for the 
elucidation of the text. An exact evaluation of the relation between 
a given author (or group of authors) and the New Testament can 
only be undertaken in a separate treatise." Therefore such a series 
of special volumes preparing and accompanying the Corpus Hel- 
lenisticum itself is again envisaged. 


III. The Aim 


When Heinrici and his colleagues started in 1915 it was quite 
clear that they were aiming at a new “Wettstein” to replace the old 
one of 1751, which had so admirably served the scholarly world for 
more than 150 years. All parallels from Graeco-Roman authors 
were to be included, but the rabbinical data, which the old Wett- 
stein contained, were to be excluded. It will be remembered that the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century 
had seen the rediscovery of the Hellenistic and Imperial periods of 
the ancient world, the real background of the New Testament. It 
was the flourishing time of the “religionsgeschichtliche Schule”: 
the words of the New Testament were read in the new light which 
the findings of lexicography shed upon its pages. It was deemed 
appropriate to reap the fields and bring the harvest home in a 
renewed and up-to-date Corpus Hellenisticum. In this connexion 
it is worth while quoting a few sentences from the autobiography of 
von Dobschiitz who served as the leader of the new venture for 
many years. His words clearly bring to light what was the aim and 
inspiring spirit behind the work. He said: 

"Ich habe mit Freuden von Heinrici die Aufgabe übernommen, 
die groBe Parallelensammlung des alten Wettstein zeitgemäB zu 
erneuern. Mit Hilfe eines groBen Stabes von Mitarbeitern hoffe ich, 
in nicht all zu ferner Zeit, das Riesenwerk eines Corpus Hel- 
lenisticum zum Neuen Testament zustande zu bringen, in dem man 
zu jeder neutestamentlichen Stelle alles Material aus der griechisch- 
rómischen Literatur gesammelt finden soll, was der Erklárung dieser 
Stelle unter formalen wie unter sachlichen Gesichtspunkten dienen 


$ Cf. E. von Dobschütz, Geleitwort, in C. F.-G. Heinrici, Die Hermes- 
mystik und das Neue Testament (Leipzig, 1918), pp. iii-iv. 

? As was, for example, admirably done by A. Bonhófer, Epiktet und das 
N.T. (Giessen, 1911). 
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kann. Man muB alles sammeln, um nachher zu sichten. Vieles, was 
zunächst als Parallele erscheint, erweist sich bei náherem Zusehen 
als ganz andersartig bedingt und eingestellt. Gerade darin berühre 
ich mich auf das engste mit Georg Heinrici, daß ich sein immer 
wiederholtes 'Ceterum censeo: Distinguamus' auf das nachdrück- 
lichste zu betonen nicht müde wurde.®” 

Meanwhile more than twenty-five years have elapsed and the 
steps taken towards the goal are very few; we must say that the 
work practically came to a standstill through the deaths of von 
Dobschütz and Windisch, the crises of the Nazi régime, World 
War II and its sequel. 

During this period of stagnation the whole enterprise has come to 
assume a quite different complexion. 

Since I became involved in this work, I have given much thought 
to the way in which the plan should be realized, and I am beginning 
to think that difficulties have been underestimated by the original 
group of workers. It is quite simple to say: “All parallels to the 
New Testament from Greek and Roman authors should be col- 
lected”, but what does this mean in practice? For the tracing of the 
way, two facts seem very important to me: (I) it was a matter of 
course that the rabbinical material should be excluded from the 
outset, and since then the invaluable work of Billerbeck has come, 
which no scholar can praise too highly. But it must be realized that 
the case for the Hellenistic material is different and more difficult. 
Between the New Testament and the rabbinic sources there is a 
common substratum, both building in one way or another upon the 
Old Testament foundations, which is missing for the Corpus Hel- 
lenisticum. It was wise to separate the " Judaeo-" from the ‘‘Paga- 
no-Hellenisticum" because, in the former case, the relation to the 
New Testament is different from that in the latter, precisely be- 
cause of the common substratum that is found here also; in the case 
of pagan authors the situation is quite different and needs careful 
consideration. (2) The old Wettstein contained much material of a 
lexicographical nature. When Heinrici made his plans, the new 
discoveries in this field had not yet been put to the best possible use 
(cf. Deissmann's criticism of Preuschen's Wérterbuch).® Since then, 
however, Walter Bauer has completed his magnificent and indis- 


8 E. von Dobschütz, Die Religionswissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbst- 
darstellungen (Leipzig, 1928), IV, p. 49. 
? A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten! (Tübingen, 1923), p. 347. 
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pensable lexicon in three editions, Moulton and Milligan’s Vocab- 
ulary has been published and Kittel's Theologisches Wôrterbuch has 
become an essential tool for all serious work; much illustrative 
material which formerly would have been incorporated in the 
Corpus Hellenisticum has been given in these books, and there is 
no need for repetition—and this again raises the question what 
should be inserted. 

The big question is: what are parallels? I fully endorse the words 
of von Dobschiitz quoted before, both in their positive and neg- 
ative aspects. In cases like the “Haustafeln” 1° and the tax-col- 
lectors!! the procedure is fairly clear. But it is in my opinion also 
worth while looking for "counter-parallels", for example alongside 
the Creation go other ideas about the origin of the world (cf. the 
paper of Dr Eltester, in N.T.S. III 93 ff.). There are certain subjects 
which occur in the New Testament only occasionally, but which are 
of the utmost importance for the ancient world, such as “custom” 
(0n, mos maiorum). To see the New Testament in a proper per- 
spective one is bound to give a very full treatment to such con- 
ceptions. Attention should also be paid to certain combinations of 
words which formed stereotyped formulae, the discovery of which 
is the more difficult, since slight changes may have been introduced. 
Stylistic parallels of a more general kind must, I think, be collected 
in a separate volume. 

As for the practical work it will be advisable to abandon the old 
rule of von Dobschütz that the parallels had to be given at the 
first place where they occur in the New Testament. Following that 
rule the notes to St Matthew would be unduly full, while those to 
St Luke would be comparatively scanty, a most awkward situation 
for a Corpus Hellenisticum. The proper place is not the first one, 
but the most important one, and for the Synoptic Gospels it will be 
advisable to follow a Synopticon. 

In collecting this material from the Graeco-Roman world we 
must try to catch all light this world may shed upon the New 
Testament; we must try to find out agreement and distinction in 
order to come to a fuller understanding of the message of the New 


1 K., Weidinger, Die Haustafeln (Leipzig, 1928); A. Vögtle, Die Tugend- 
und Lasterkataloge im N.T. (Münster i. Westf., 1936). 

n W, Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des N.T.4 
(Berlin, 1952), col. 1476 gives a number of unfavourable judgements. Cf. 
also Dio Chrys. Orat. XIV, 14. 
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Testament. We are fully aware that this is an enormous task; and 
we hope for and urgently request the help of many fellow-scholars. 
But we are sure that our Lord will give strength for a task which is 
in the service of His Word. Behind this work stands the same 
inspiration as behind all our work in the New Testament, that 
confidence so marvellously expressed in these lines of the "Hymn 
of the Pilgrim Fathers”: 


“The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from His Word". 


A FORMULA DESCRIBING PROPHECY * 


In the opening section of the recently discovered (and now 
published) Gnostic ““Apocryphon of John", the Revealer says to 
John: “Now I have come to reveal to you that which is, that which 
has been, and that which will be, so that you may know the things 
which are seen and the things not seen and to reveal to you about 
the perfect Man"! 

As a parallel to this passage Puech referred to Sap. Sal. vii 17-21, 
where Solomon declares God to be the source of his wisdom.? 
Among other things it is said that God gave him to know dpyhy xai 
TÉAos xal usodtyTa ypóvov ... Soa TE Eat porta xal gupav7 Eyvov. 
These are mentioned besides the insight Solomon had into the 
course of nature and human affairs, and this makes the comparison 
less striking than it may seem at first sight. The second part of this 
quotation offers some parallelism, though the Greek original of 
A.J. certainly read öpar& xai &ópartæ. In the former part the paral- 
lelism is even less convincing, since the wording is quite different, 
although on both sides there is a tripartite division of history. 

It is on this beginning of the quotation (the words in italics) that 
we will focus our attention in this paper, because a number of al- 
most identical expressions can be found in pagan and Christian 
literature. They show that the author of A.J. did not invent this 
phrase, but used an existing formula which had a certain weight 
and therefore throws an interesting light on his intentions. 

Till and Grant (loc. cit.) do not mention the text from the Book 
of Wisdom, but refer to Apoc. i 19: Yo&iov obv & eldec xai & eloiv xai 
È ére yevcodaı uec cava. It may be remarked, what has not been 
noticed so far, that also in the Epilogue some reminiscences of the 
same passage of the Apocalypse are found: "I say this to you, so 
that you may write it down ... I will proclaim to you what will 


* Appeared in New Testament Studies, IX, 1963, p. 86-94. 

1 R. M. Grant, Gnosticism, a Sourcebook of Heretical Writings from the 
Early Christian Period (New York, 1961), p. 70; see also the editio princeps 
of W. Till, Die gnostischen Schriften des hoptischen Papyrus Berolinensis 8502 
(Texte und Untersuchungen, vol. IX), (Berlin, 1955), p. 85. 

2 H. Ch. Puech, Gnostische Evangelien und verwandte Dokumente in 
E. Hennecke-W. Schneemelcher, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen? (Tübingen, 
1959), pp. 235 f. 
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take place; and indeed I have given you this, so that you may 
write it down"? It is interesting to find these echoes in the begin- 
ning and the end of A.J. It seems as though the author wants to 
stand in a certain apocalyptic tradition, although the contents of the 
book are toto coelo different from apocalyptic revelations. 

Many commentators like Bousset, Swete, Charles and Lohmeyer * 
explain Apoc. i 19 as a rough outline of the following book: & elôec 
(cf. v. 20) is the vision of the heavenly Christ in ch. i; & eiotv the 
letters in chs. ii and iii, whereas & wéAAet yeveodaı uexà raüra is taken 
up again in iv I ff. Moffatt 5 objected to this exegesis, mainly 
because this theme would not be in right proportion with the book; 
according to him "the real sense is that the contents of the vision ... 
consist of what is and what is to be, these divisions of present and 
future underlying the whole subsequent Apocalypse". For the 
moment we may leave this point of dispute and turn our attention 
to two facts: (a) in the formula of i 19 the last part forms a favourite 
expression in the Apocalypse, see i 1; iv 1; xxii 6, but there is a 
slight difference in wording: all other texts have & dei yev&odaı in 
accordance with Dan. ii 28, 45, while here the expression & mére 
yevécða is used as in Isa. xlviii 6. The meaning may be almost the 
same, yet the difference may be of some importance; (b) the 
parallelism between this text and the sentence from A.J. shows an 
interesting difference in the sequence of the elements: Apocalypse — 
past, present, future; A.J. = present, past, future, and in the 
element describing the past there is not only the variation of place, 
but also of words: Apocalypse å eldes—A.J. “that which has been", 
and in this light it is somewhat peculiar that the Apocalypse uses a 
past tense of “to see" and not of “to be". Has A.J. made a change 
here to what seemed reasonable? But if so, how are we to explain the 
difference in the order of the clauses? Is A.J. dependent on the 
Apocalypse or not? 

Before we try to give an answer to these and similar questions by 


3 R. M. Grant, in loc., p. 85 (the text of Puech, Joc. cit. p. 241, from 
another code is slightly different). 

4 W. Bousset, Die Offenbarung Johannis? (Göttingen, 1906); H.B. Swete, 
The Apocalypse of St John (London, 1906); R. H. Charles, The Revelation of 
St John (Edinburgh, 1920); E. Lohmeyer, Die Offenbarung des Johannes? 
(Tübingen, 1953), all in loc. (this exegesis is already found in the “Annota- 
tiones” of Hugo Grotius in the middle of the seventeenth century). 

5 J. Moffatt, The Revelation of St John the Divine, The Expositov's Greek 
Testament, vol. V (London, 1910), in loc. 
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conjecture, it may be useful to broaden our outlook. For neither the 
Apocalypse nor A.J. came into existence in a vacuum. Although 
it is of the highest importance to know that the Apocalypse stands 
in the tradition of Jewish apocalyptic, one should not forget that 
it was written in a strongly hellenistic part of the Roman Empire. 
And although A.J. is most decidedly Gnostic, one should not cver- 
look the fact that the editor of the book, as we have it now, wished 
to be a Christian Gnostic. 

In the interesting and extremely difficult survey of the teachings 
of the Naassenes it is said (Hippolytus, Refutatio, V, 7, 20) that 
they not only draw a testimony in favour of their doctrine from the 
mysteries of the Assyrians and the Phrygians, but also from the 
Egyptians mepi thy Tv yeyevnuévey xal Yivouévov xal $couévov Ett 
uaxaptav xovBouevyy 6u00 x«l pavepouuévnv úo. Later in the same 
chapter (V, 7, 29) we are told of the Greek God Hermes épunveds 
Öv x«i Synuroupyds Ty YeYovórov óuoð xal Ywouévov xoi Écouévov. 
There is no need at the moment to discuss the context in detail. 
Sufficient be it to see that here a formula closely similar to that in 
A.J., again with variation in order, is found. It is the real essence of 
the Egyptian mysteries in which hidden and disclosed, the totality 
of existence in its three aspects of past, present and future, is 
comprised. Hermes is called the interpreter and creator of this 
riddle. of the growing and passing existence. The way in which 
these words are used here gives the strong impression that they 
were not invented by the Naassenes for this particular occasion, 
but that they formed part and parcel of their vocabulary, because 
they were appropriate to express the eternal riddle that lies at the 
bottom of Gnosticism, the puzzle of existence with its growth and 
decay. But were they the first to use this formula? However that 
may be, it is interesting to notice that Hermes, the herald of the 
gods, is mentioned here as the one who explains this mystery. 

But this formula, though in a different wording, is not confined 
to the Gnostics. In the Epistle of Barnabas, which is almost con- 
temporaneous with A.J., one finds a similar, tripartite formula 
applied to the special Christian revelation which is expounded by 
the author. By the prophecies of the O.T. the Lord has made known 
his will, and it is the aim of Barnabas to show how these prophecies 
speak about Jesus Christ and his church. This is expressed in the 
opening chapter, i 7: éyvaptoev yao uiv 6 deonérnc Sie Tv rpopn- 
TÖV TA TapeAnrAvOdra xal tà ÉveoTTE, xol TÜV wedAdvtev Job &rapyc 


12 
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Tjuiv Ysóosoc. The same idea returns in v 3 as a reason for deep 
gratitude: 67 xal td mapednAvOéta djuiv Éyvoproev, xal Ev tote ève- 
ot&aw hua, £cóquoev, xai elc te mERovra ox Eouev Kabveror (cf. also 
xvii 2 éXv yap mepl Tv eveotdtav N pedAdvtwv Yo&qoo piv). It is 
clear that the author uses a standing formula: the Christian revela- 
tion has to do with past, present and future. It has been revealed 
through the brophets of whom Barnabas is more or less the interpreter. 

This connexion with prophecy is not a peculiarity of this epistle. 
Windisch, in his indispensable commentary,® has collected a 
number of parallel texts which call for some comments and may be 
supplemented from various sources. 

In his Apology Theophilus describes his conversion, since he 
became convinced by the fulfilment of the prophecies (I, 14): ot 
xal mpoeinov did mvevuatos Beoü tà mpoyeyovdta & vpór« yéyovevy xal 
Ta éveotéita tiv tedrmm Ylveraı xal tà ènepyóueva rot Take rapti- 
oÖdnoeraı. The same idea is expressed with some variation in II, 9, 
where it is said that the prophets were inspired by the Spirit of 
God and were taught by God: obyopwva cipfixxoty, ta te med aov 
yeyevnpéva xal ta xaT adtobs yeyovéta xxl ta xab’ Mc vuvi teActov- 
ueva' Où xal nenciouela xal mepl «Qv perrdvteay otas Eveodaı, 
xaÜóc xai tà meta rotora. The remarkable thing here is that 
this idea of prophecy is not only applied to the O.T. prophets, but 
also to the Greek Sibylla and all the others who spoke in good 
harmony. That Theophilus is using here a generally accepted 
standard formula, by which even a pagan can measure the truth, 
appears from II, 33. There the superiority of the Christian Scrip- 
tures is proved over the writings of the Egyptian and Chaldaean 
prophets by saying that if these authors had been inspired by the 
divine spirit xal où uóvov tà mpoYsvóusva À Éveovü va AA xal xà 
&nepyÓueva và xdouw typy adtodbs mooxaTtayyetAat, that is the totality 
of human history. Irenaeus expresses the same idea of this inspira- 
tion by the Spirit of God in Adv. Haer. IV, 33, 1, "futura an- 
nuntiavit et praesentia ostendit et praeterita enarrat". The close 
connexion with the O.T. prophets is also expressed by Hippolytus, 
De Antichristo, 2, où uaxdpror mpophtar dpOœAuot judy éyévovto ... 
ob pdvov TA Tapwmynxdta simdvtec, KK xol cà Evesrora xal TX MEA- 
Aovra &nayyelAavtes, lva un uóvov npócxaipoc elvat ó moopHrnys oec 0T, 


* H. Windisch, Der Barnabasbrief (Tübingen, 1920), p. 307 (he gives the 
texts of Theophilus, Irenaeus, Ps.-Clem. II, 6, Hippolytus [Blessing of 
Jacob], Philo and the papyrus which will be quoted in the following pages). 
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Ma xal Thouars yevextc mpodgyew Ta pedAAovta &XnÜOc meopHTys 
elvaı vouto07}. This character of the prophetic office, that is, to 
speak about past, present and future, is therefore a guarantee for 
its trustworthiness (cf. also Hippolytus, On the Blessings of Jacob, 
IO, ol yao cà mporaooynxórx xai ta éveotO rx eimövres mioroi SQ’ 
Huey xpivovtar, cc odyt xal và u£AXAovra Éceodau;). This standard of 
distinguishing the true prophet is also used in the Pseudo-Cle- 
mentines, Hom. II, 6, 1, xpophrnc dt &Andelac Eoriv 6 mavrote mavTa 
cidos, TH uiv Yeyovöra Gc éyéveto, te Sé Yıröusva do yivetar, ta 68 
écoueva ws čota (cf. also Rec. I, 21, 7).? In Hom. III, xr, 2, we find 
the same in a somewhat abbreviated form: rpopnrng 95 &An0ñs Eorıy 
ó navta révrote etdac. This recalls the phrase from the N.T. John 
iv 25 ff. Is it so that the more elaborate form is a mixture of two? 

From these texts we may conclude that in the second century 
and still in the third a certain formula existed among Christians 
which could be given in varying words to describe the true prophet. 
It was required that he could survey by divine inspiration the 
whole of history in its three aspects of past, present and future. 
By these Christian authors it is strongly bound up with the O.T. 
prophecies, but not wholly, as appears both from Irenaeus who 
speaks (loc. cit.) about the “spiritual man" in general, and from the 
Ps.-Clementines. But these O.T. prophecies prove their veracity 
by meeting the general requirement. From Theophilus it is clear 
that this standard of reference was also accepted in circles outside 
the Christian church. It is remarkable that this requirement is not 
mentioned in passages which deal with the distinction between the 
true and false prophet like Hermas, Mand. xi. In the second 
century there was a crisis with regard to prophetism in Christian 
circles? but as far as I can see the present formula is never used in 
that connexion, the criteria being quite different. The terms used 
have a certain literary flavour. These observations lead us to 
direct our attention outside the boundaries of the Christian church. 

In perusing the list of parallels given by Windisch one is struck 
by the fact that no texts from the Bible and later Jewish literature, 
not even of Josephus, are mentioned. Two texts from Philo are 


7 Cf. also Hom. YI, 10, 1, el rpophrnc &oclv xoi Sdvatar sliva c &yévero 6 
x6cy.oc xai tà Ev abt ywwdueva xal tà elc téAOG Écdueva, Edv Huiv T] TL postpnxóc 
6 clc téA0g Eyvoxaev yeyevnuévoy, xardic adré Ex vOv Fön Yeyevnuévov xal cà 
Écéueva ÉoeoÜat motevouev, où dvov ÒG yiwasxovtt, XXX xol Tpoyivéoxovrt. 

8 M. Dibelius, Der Hirt des Hermas (Tübingen, 1923), pp. 1538 ff. 
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adduced, but they are not culled from contexts dealing with 
prophecy. Both describe the capacity of the Nous. In De spec. 
leg. I, 334, part of a passage which explains the meaning of Deut. 
xxiii, the various categories which are excluded from the people of 
God, he speaks about those who deify the Nous, most likely Stoics.? 
They ascribe to the Nous the government of human affairs and say 
ixavòv civar x«l th mapednAvddta uvqun diacalew xal TOv mapdvtwv 
éppouévec dvrihauBdvecdar xal t uérrAovta cixédti cToyaopué Qay- 
taoovobat te xal AoyiGecba. According to Leg. Alleg. II, 42, Philo is 
quite willing to accept that the Nous «àv pıöv épanrerar ypóvov, 
xal Y&p ta mapdvta vost xol vOv mapeXQAoüórvov uéuvytæ xal To 
péddovta rpoodox&, but his objection is directed against its deifica- 
tion. It is apparent that Philo is summarizing teachings from 
Greek philosophers and quotes their opinion. If he knew this 
formula in connexion with the human Nous which was considered 
the divine part in man, then it was on good purpose that he did not 
apply this sentence to prophecy. At any rate Philo strictly confines 
this formula to the human sphere, stripped of its divine connota- 
tions. But those opponents who applied it to the Nows certainly 
knew that it was a divine element; and they belong to “paganism”. 
But is it merely an epistemological category and how came this 
divine character to be connected with it? So Philo is not a direct 
parallel to Barnabas, for although the formula is found there, it is 
used in quite a different sense. Nevertheless, Philo gives some 
useful information. 

Far more interesting, however, is a prayer of a magician which is 
the last item referred to by Windisch. In this text from a London 
Papyrus ! he prays that when consultants from all over the earth 
come to him he may know önws adrots sayyelkw tà npoyeyovora 
adrois xal vectra xal Ta pédrovta adroic Eosodeı and know ev- 
erything about their work and lives ... xoi drayyelio adtoic 
nävra £& &An0etac (cf. also before tà yeyovóta xal tà péArovta ÉooÜoat). 
In comparison with the texts discussed before it is noteworthy that 
here the word «cot; has been added. In the other texts the formula 
comprised the totality of history, but here it is applied to the 


? See the note of I. Heinemann, Philo von Alexandria, die Werke in 
deutscher Übersetzung (Breslau, 1910), II, p. 103, n. 2. 

10 Windisch only gives an abstract; the text from Kenyon, Greek Papyvi, 
was reprinted in a more extensive form in R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen 
M ysterienreligionen® (Leipzig, 1927), p. 239. 
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totality of the history of certain individuals. This knowledge is only 
acquired by divine inspiration which is prayed for. Remarkable is 
the element of às at the end. Here again, but now on "pagan" 
soil, we meet the formula in a prophetic context. 

This sorcerer stands in an age-long tradition. In the following 
pages I shall give a selection of texts from Greek and Roman 
authors !! which, I am sure, is far from exhaustive. But they seem 
sufficiently illuminating and interesting for the present purpose. 
Since the formula has never been discussed in its wider religious 
and philosophical context, it seemed worthwhile to give even this 
preliminary survey in the hope that some readers of this paper will 
be so kind as to send additional material, when they find it, for 
which the author is deeply grateful in advance. 

Since the Naassenes found their wisdom also in the Egyptian 
mysteries (see p. 185), we may think in this connexion of the famous 
statue of Isis in Sais which had, according to Plutarch, De Iside et 
Osiride, 9, the inscription beginning with the well-known revelation- 
formula “I am”: 1? yo elu. x&v tò yeyovds xal dv xoi éoduevov. The 
goddess reveals herself as the totality of existence, but nobody of 
mortal men has ever discovered her essence. Here again it is ex- 
pressed in thg threefold division of time, and its mysterious char- 
acter is apparent from the way in which and the person by whom 
this declaration is given. 

Not always is this tripartition of time surrounded by religious 
connotations; it may simply be an all-embracing term for “in 
history", as in Cicero, Oratio post reditum ad Quirites, 7, “Cn. 
Pompeius, vir omnium qui sunt, fuerunt, erunt ... princeps". In 
various poems of Catullus the formula returns: 


2I, 2-4 Aureli, pater esuritionum, 
non harum modo, sed quot aut fuerunt 
aut sunt aut aliis erunt in annis. 

24, 2-4 O qui flosculus es Iuventiorum, 
non horum modo, sed quot aut fuerunt 
aut posthac aliis erunt in annis. 


11 O, Weinreich, Aion in Eleusis, Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, XIX 
(1918), 178 ff., has collected some Greek texts, but does not mention the 
Latin texts, except for Ps.-Apuleius, nor the “prophetic aspect in Greek 
literature". Some of the new material I owe to the assistance of my colla- 
borator for the “Corpus Hellenisticum"', Mr G. Mussies, litt. hum. dr. 

2 H, Almquist, Plutarch und das Neue Testament (Uppsala, 1946), p. 138. 
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49, 1-3 Disertissime Romuli nepotum 
quot sunt quotque fuere, Marce Tulli, 
quotque post aliis erunt in annis. 


The use of these almost identical phrases may be a poetical device, 
but on the other hand one cannot exclude the idea that it was more 
or less a standard expression, a term hallowed by its sacred origin.!3 
Two other interesting texts from Latin poets bring the formula in 
connexion with prophecy. In Ovid, Metam. I, 517-18, Apollo 
declares that he is not an ordinary man, but the god by whom 


... quod eritque, fuitque 
estque patet. ... 


He is the great god of the oracles, by whom all things of existence 
are made clear. Something similar is said in Vergil, Georg. IV, 
392-3, about Proteus: 
... novit namque omnia vates 
quae sint, quae fuerint, quae mox ventura trahantur. 


It is highly probable that this goes back to Greek examples. As 
such one can think of Homer, Iliad A 70, where it is said about the 
seer Calchas óc An tá 7’ ddvta ta 7’ écobueva mpd 7’ &övra. An echo 
of this is found in Hesiod, Theogonia, 38: the Muses uniting their 
voices eipeboar TA T’ óvta TA T’ écodueva mp6 T éévra (cf. also v. 32, 
the description of the inspiration given by the Muses to the poet 
who receives a sceptre, a flourishing olive-branch, which marks him 
as the herald of the gods; the Muses inspire him with a heavenly 
voice tva xAciouut Tà T’ $ocóusvx mp6 T èóvta). 

This conception of the connexion between our formula and 
prophecy is thus not only old, but is also met in two authors who 
exercised a great influence in later antiquity.!* Another example, 
probably dating from Roman times," is found in an Orphic Hymn, 
25, 4-5, where Proteus is described as being 


15 Cf. also Lucretius, De verum natura, I, 460-1, about “time” as an 
abstraction: 
... transactum quid sit in aevo 
tum quae res instet: quod porro deinde sequatur. 


4 The use of Homer and Hesiod in the teaching of the schools is well 
known; see also the remark of G. M. A. Hanfmann, “Muses”, in Oxford 
Classical Dictionary (Oxford, 1949), p. 583: "Throughout antiquity the 
prevailing conception of the Muses follows Hesiod". 

15 Cf. M. P. Nilsson, '"Orphic Literature”, in Oxford Classical Dictionary, 
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2 z 1, = 21 
. ETWOTAULEVOS TA T EOVTE 
^x 


dco te npbodev Env baa t Écaetar Üovepov abtic 


(cf. also Virgil, above). 

Weinreich remarked !$ that the pre-Socratic philosophers had a 
certain predilection for this formula. He quotes Heraclitus, fr. 30, 
xdopuov tovde, tov «otov Arkvrwv odre tuc Helv oUve dvVOpMmwV Exolynoev, 
GAN Fy cel xal Eorıv xal Zota. np deißwov and Melissus, fr. 2, öte 
rolvuv oùx éyéveto, got. te xal del Fv xal del Ecru. We may add 
Empedocles, fr. 21 (ap. Aristotle, Metaph. 1000 A 30), who calls the 
four eternal elements the origin of 80a 7° fj» 6ca T Ed’ boa T Earaı 
éxtoow. Here the formula expresses the eternity of existence. Plato 
in his Timaeus, 37 E-38 A, quotes and criticizes this way of putting 
things, because the notion of time cannot be applied to eternity: 
radra SE ndvra uépn yodvov, xal Tó T? Tiv TÓ T čata, ypóvou yeyovóra 
etôn, & dh pépovtes Axvbdvouev xl thv aidrov obotav obx OpÜGc. Ayouev 
yàp 93 Gc Hv Eotw te xai Zotar, TH SE Td Eotw uóvov xata Tov KANON 
AóYov rpochxer, TÒ DE Hv tó T Bota, mepl Thy Ev ypdve yéveow ltodaayv 
noéret Aéysoða. But as Weinreich aptly remarked: “Das ist streng 
philosophisch genommen zwar richtig, aber der weniger scharfe 
Sprachgebrauch sowohl der Philosophen wie namentlich der 
religiósen Rede hat sich jederzeit dieser ‘Drei-zeiten-Formel’, wie 
ich sie nennen móchte, bedient, um mit ihr eine ewige Dauer zu 
bezeichnen" (p. r78). From the testimony of Philo (see above, 
p. 188) we may deduce that the expression was current in certain 
Stoic circles. In an Eleusinian inscription for Aion dating from the 
time of Augustus, which was commented upon by Weinreich, this 
god is called elc xarà «à abv&, émotoc Zot: xol Hy xoi Zotar. Pausanias 
(X, 12, 5) quotes an old Dodonian oracle proclaiming: Zebc fjv, Zevs 
ott, Zebc Zooeraı, & eye Zed (cf. Tübinger Theosophia, Tv Zebc 
Eorı te viv Zevs x’ čooetar).! In the well-known Hermetic treatise 
(Ps.-Apuleius) Asclepius the formula is found three times: 
r4 Deus ergo sempiternus, deus aeternus, nec nasci potest nec 
potuit; hoc est, hoc fuit, hoc erit semper; haec ergo est, quae ex se 
tota est, natura dei; 


p. 627: “a number of Hymns to various gods, probably composed in Asia 
Minor in the Roman age". 

16 O., Weinreich, loc. cit. p. 178. 

17 Published by K. Buresch, Klaros, Untersuchungen zum Ovakelwesen 
des spáteren Altertums (Leipzig, 1889), p. 100. 
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29 si enim animal mundus vivensque semper et fuit et est et erit, 
nihil in mundo mortale est. 

34 quod totum est bonum, decens et prudens, inimitabile et ipsi 
soli sensibile atque intellegibile et sine hoc nec fuit aliquid nec est 
nec erit. omnia enim ab eo et in ipso et per ipsum. 


A survey of these examples brings to light that there was not a 
special word-order: “‘past, present, future”, but that the elements 
change their places, although the future tense usually stands at the 
end. The cause of these changes may be due to outward circum- 
stances, such as the necessities of the poetical metre, but does not 
seem to be essential. Another fact that cannot be overlooked is the 
difference in wording we observe. This may be due to a certain 
habit of ancient rhetoric, the desire to express a certain given form 
in varying formulations. 

This material leads us to two conclusions: 

a. The differently worded formula "that which was, is and shall 
be" does not only express the eternal duration (“ewige Dauer”), but 
something that surpasses the merely temporal aspect, the mystery 
of existence, of history in its totality. 

b) It was the privilege of the prophets, granted by divine in- 
spiration, to have an insight into this mystery which they alone 
could declare, not in part, but as a whole. 

When we now return to our starting-point (see p. 183), we see 
that the differences between Apoc. i r9 and A.J. in wording are not 
essential in themselves, but also that the relation between these 
two texts is not inevitably so that A.J. depends on Apoc. i. IQ. 
Both stand in the same line; they make use of the same Greek 
formula, describing the office and privilege of a prophet. 

With regard to the Apocalypse it should be noticed that the 
author changes the first clause in a very typical manner, stressing 
the visionary character of his prophecy (cf. also i 2). Such a change 
of existing formulas is not unusual in the Apocalypse. Other 
examples may be found in i. 4, 8, ó àv xai 6 Hv x«l 6 épyôuevoc, 
where, as has often been remarked by commentators, the author 
used a formula current in later Jewish and Gentile circles, but 
stressed the eschatological note by changing ó ëcôuevos into 6 
&pxóusevoc; and in xxii 18-19, as I pointed out in an article devoted 
to this formula.18 


18 W, C. van Unnik, De la règle Mite mpoobetvar pre aperetv dans 
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The prophetic character of the Apocalypse is evident and well 
known.!? The opening section of A.J. has, as I hope to show else- 
where, other typical phrases which belong to the “apocalyptic” 
vocabulary. Its author wanted his book to be considered as a 
prophetic revelation. This is not a peculiarity of his. As was pointed 
out as long ago as 1901 by Liechtenhahn, the prophetic element in 
Gnosticism was strongly marked.?" But some stress may be laid on 
the fact that he used a terminology which was current in and 
understood by the church in general, and not by a particular group 
only. In this way he wanted no doubt to make his teachings ac- 
ceptable to his "fellow spirits". 

Two more general remarks may conclude this paper: 

I. The study of this formula has revealed a certain aspect of 
"prophecy" which has been overlooked so far. A certain common 
pattern between Christian and “pagan” understanding of this 
phenomenon has come to light. A fresh study of prophetism within 
the church of the first centuries cannot leave aside the concepts 
found in the surrounding world. 

2. The study of this formula is the result of work done for the 
“Corpus Hellenisticum" or “New Wettstein".?! This example may 
be an illustration of the far from easy way in which sometimes 
“parallels” must be collected; pieces of evidence, small and in 
themselves often insignificant, when combined, prove of great 
value. It may be at the same time an illustration of the services 
such a “Corpus” can render to a better understanding of the 
New Testament. 


l'histoire du Canon, in Vigiliae Christianae, III (1949), ı ff. (In this volume 
p. 123-156). 

19 See e.g. Lohmeyer, loc. cit. pp. 7, 201. 

20 R. Liechtenhahn, Die Offenbarung im Gnosticismus (Göttingen, 1901), 
pp. 5 ff. 

21 See my “‘Second Report on the Corpus Hellenisticum", New Testament 
Studies, III (1956-7), 254 ff. (in this volume p. 175-182). 
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It is said often and loudly that no institution on earth is more con- 
servative than the university. Therefore if at this hour I should try 
to show that this is a superficial and unjust notion—not too difficult 
a task—someone might point out triumphantly that the solemnity 
that has brought us together here follows a traditional pattern. 

It is always more maiorum, according to traditional custom, that 
we celebrate the birthday of the university with a public meeting 
of the senate, and still adhere to the ancient academic custom that 
the rector should give an address on a subject related to his field. 
At certain times, indeed, the mos reigns supreme over the university ; 
the alumnus as doctor permanently possesses all rights “that by 
law or custom are connected with the doctorate”. The game here 
goes according to the rules in the book of mores. 

It is by no accident or mannerism that here we use the Latin 
word mos. In the ancient world, and certainly in the Roman imperial 
period, traditional custom played an important róle and ordinarily 
regulated the conduct of society and of the individual. According 
to the poet Ennius "the Roman state rested on the old customs and 
on her man power"';! true piety, in the judgment of the philosopher 
Porphyry, consisted in honoring the gods according to traditional 
custom.? The Jewish historian Josephus repeatedly appealed to this 
motive in defending those special customs in which the Jews differed 
from other peoples.? These “unwritten laws" were often deemed of 
higher significance than the written ones.4 Whenever we thus speak 
of mores, a small part of the heritage for which we are in debt to 
the ancient world comes to light. 

The question now arises whether Christianity, that other pillar 
on which our western culture rests to a large degree, has also made 


** Appeared in Journal of Biblical Literature, LX XXIII, 1964, p. 17-33. 

* Address of the Rector Magnificus of the State University of Utrecht, 
delivered in the Cathedral on the 327th anniversary of the University’s 
founding, March 29, 1963. Translated from the Dutch by Sherman E. 
Johnson, Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California. 

1 Apud Cicero, De Rep. v, 1; Augustine, De Civ. Dei ii, 21. 

? Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 18. 

3 In both his Ant. and his B. J., passim. 

4 Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 76. 
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a contribution to this. Certainly, in the course of centuries, the 
churches have often shown themselves to be a bulwark of con- 
servatism and traditionalism, and one can easily assume that they 
have made a solid contribution to the maintenance of the mores, 
or, if you will, to usage. When one investigates primitive Christianity 
at this point, one comes to the surprising conclusion that on the 
whole this concept plays no part. The N.T. very seldom speaks of 
what is "customary", and where it does it is not met with as a 
motive for the moral conduct of Christians, but only as something 
in the past, as a definition of Jewish customs.5 Obviously and 
decidedly, linguistic usage here indicates a far-reaching difference 
between early Christianity and its environment. 

How is one to account for this difference on a point that so 
dominates life? Is it accidental, to be explained because of the 
lacunae in our source material, or is it determined by the very 
ground of N.T. Christianity? 

This, indeed, is one of the questions posed in the work on the so- 
called Corpus Hellenisticum for the N.T., the aim of which is to 
collate and arrange the material from the Greek and Roman world 
that can be useful for interpreting and understanding the N.T. 

Since the end of the Second World War, N.T. study has received 
new impulses from several directions. Here I need only recall the 
discovery, known to you all, of the famous Dead Sea scrolls and the 
extensive and important library of Gnostic writings from Upper 
Egypt; even after this long time the material disclosed by these 
important finds has not been fully published, let alone assimilated. 
I think too of the discussions that have gone on, in Germany 
particularly, but now in America too, of the so-called demyth- 
ologizing program of Bultmann; and of the strong revival of 
interest in biblical study in Roman Catholic circles with its resultant 
implications for ecumenical discussion. Yet in the midst of all these 
developments one should not forget what I might almost call the 
classical tasks. And one of these is the Corpus Hellenisticum. Since 
in the past few years here in Utrecht we have again taken up the 
thread of this work, the significance of this Corpus Hellenisticum 
seems to me a fitting theme for an anniversary address. 


5 Cf. H. Preisker, s. v. É0oc, in G. Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum 
N.T., II, pp. 370f., who nevertheless does not bring out sufficiently the 
significance that this word had for the ancient world. 
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I 


A few moments ago I said that we had taken up the thread again, 
not that we had begun. The subject to be discussed already has a 
long history. 

In 1751 there appeared in Amsterdam an edition of the N.T. that 
marks a high point in the development of biblical studies. The author 
of this truly monumental work, Johann Jakob Wettstein — who had 
been for about twenty years professor in the seminary of the 
Remonstrant Brotherhood, then located in Amsterdam — gathered 
up in it the labors of his life. With great accuracy he had laid down 
a vast amount of factual data for the exegesis of the N.T. and in 
such a compass as no one before him and few after him. One who 
leafs through the two folio volumes of Wettstein's edition ê is 
amazed again and again by the industry and talent by which this 
man achieved so colossal a work. Amazement rises even higher when 
one realizes that he had not been spared disappointment and 
suspicion. 

Johann Jakob Wettstein was born in 1693 in Basel, and of Basler 
lineage; ? his family was one of many in that Swiss city which during 
many generations shed luster upon it. He was 37 years old when he 
left his ancestral home to come to Amsterdam because of a disci- 
plinary action that had been instituted against him by his former 
teachers and friends, Frey and Iselin, to deprive him of his eccle- 
siastical functions.? It is not surprising that after this sad experience 
he went to Amsterdam, for there his cousins had established a 
printing house where his "Prolegomena for a very accurate edition 
of the Greek N.T.” was being prepared for publication. This book 
appeared in the year of his dismissal; it was very favorably received 
in the learned world and established his reputation once for all 
as a researcher. On this visit he came in contact with the Remon- 


€ H KAINH AIAOHKH, Novum Testamentum Graecum editionis receptae 
cum lectionibus variantibus codicum MSS, editionum aliarum, versionum et 
Patrum, nec non commentario pleniore ex scriptoribus veteribus Hebraeis, 
Graecis et Latinis Historiam et vim verborum illustrante opera et studio Joannis 
Jacobi Wetstenii (Amstelaedami MDCCLI-MDCCLII, 2 tomi). 

7 On his biography, see W. J. Lente, Het leven en werken van Johan Jakob 
Wettstein (Leiden, 1902); C. L. Hulbert-Powell, John James Wettstein 
I693-1754, An Account of his Life, Work and some of his Contemporaries 
(London, 1937). 

3 His biographers deal with this extensively; a mere reference to these 
proceedings is sufficient for our purpose. 
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strants, who just then had a vacancy in their seminary. Although 
Wettstein had tried in vain to return to Basel, although there were 
initial difficulties with the municipality and with the Reformed 
church council, he was able nevertheless to settle permanently in 
Amsterdam. In our land, where classical studies flourished,’ in a 
circle where theological extremism was discouraged, he could work 
quietly and steadily for more than twenty years until his death in 
1754. Apart from a few trips for research, all his time was occupied 
by teaching and by the preparation of his great edition, which was 
indeed his life’s work. With perseverance, gifted with a retentive 
memory, he collected his data. Yet he did not shrivel into a mere 
paper scholar; the society of this bachelor, with his cheerful char- 
acter in which seriousness and gaiety blended harmoniously, was 
esteemed by a wide circle of friends. The unpleasant experience of 
suspicion and condemnation that had been part of his life had not 
embittered him. 

One may say with complete accuracy that this edition of the N.T. 
was Wettstein’s lifework. Even in his student days—and he matricu- 
lated when he was thirteen years old—he was fascinated by the 
wealth of manuscripts available in the Basel library. Those of the 
N.T. especially attracted his attention; their differences among 
themselves and their divergences from the editions of the text then 
current made them striking. Here then, sketched in his masterly 
dissertation (1713), is the plan for his future scientific work: the 
establishment of the most accurate possible text of the N.T., based 
on the oldest MSS. This involved a total change in the existing 
situation, for the current editions had not been achieved by metho- 
dical investigation of the material available in MSS and ancient 
versions, but rested on a few late and rather poor MSS. The trans- 
lations used by Protestants, such as, e.g., our Statenvertaling (the 
Dutch “Authorized Version"), were based on this degenerate text. 
If now the necessary scientific improvements were to be introduced 
into the basic text, this should precede the work of translation. 
But on this point there was great sensitivity, for it was feared that 
this would affect the divine character of the Holy Scriptures and 
the certainty of faith. So strong was the power of the so-called 


? Cf. J. G. Gerretzen, Schola Hemsterhusiana, de herleving der Grieksche 
studien aan de Nederlandsche universiteiten in de achttiende eeuw van Perizonius 
tot en met Valckenaer (Nijmegen-Utrecht, 1940). 
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Textus Receptus (the generally received text) in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, that Wettstein in his 1751 edition did not 
venture to print an improved text. More than a century was now 
to pass before the right principles for establishment of the N.T. text 
were to prevail—and then once for all. But Wettstein had indefa- 
tigably worked all his life, in study, travel, and correspondence, 
to bring together the material useful for improvement of the text. 
He recorded this in his edition, in detailed text-critical annotation, 
and in this he summed up the work of his life. 

If he had done no more than this, his work would remain as 
pioneering in the history of N.T. science, a respectable turning point 
toward a more correct insight, but not to be regarded as having 
permanent value. After all, the intensive labor that has gone on since 
the middle of the previous century in the terrain of textual history 
has rendered this part of Wettstein's work completely obsolete. Why 
then is “Wettstein” so eagerly sought in the antiquarian book 
market; why does a publisher see that there is something to be 
gained by bringing out a photomechanical copy (which has recently 
appeared)? Here is one of those remarkable turns of history: the 
main object in Wettstein's work, which was textual criticism, has 
become obsolete, but what he himself thought of as put in for good 
measure constitutes the great value of his edition. 

The title page announces that this edition of the text is also 
provided "with a rather complete commentary illustrating the 
meaning of the words from the ancient Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
writers". At the end of the second volume," speaking ‘‘of the inter- 
pretation of the N.T.", he gave an account of its origin—a short 
piece whose brevity contrasts strongly with the copiousness of the 
text-critical prolegomena. There he tells how for more than forty 
years—and therefore from his student days on—he had been 
occupied in collecting from the Jewish and classical writers parallels 
that are important for elucidation of the N.T. It was, he confessed, 
not his original intention to publish these, but having noticed the 
great interest aroused by them, he had decided to let this material 
be printed also. He wished to give no commentary either in the 
manner of the theologians or in that of the grammarians, and there- 


10 This was the usual designation, derived from the preface of the publisher 
in Elzevir's second edition (1633): Textum ergo habes, nunc ab omnibus 
veceptum, in quo nihil immutatum aut corruptum damus. 

11 J, J. Wettstein, loc. cit., II, p. 874. 
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fore there were no dogmatic dissertations on the text, but brief 
philological and historical explanations by means of parallels with- 
out further discussion. 

According to his own explanation, he had collected the data for 
his commentary partly through independent reading but partly 
through borrowing from predecessors. In fact, Wettstein was here 
building on a tradition of which our fellow countryman Hugo de 
Groot is an illustrious representative.!? Many had “gathered ears of 
corn" and in their Sficilegia had built up collections of Observationes; 
such a collection as the Critici Sacri, e.g., bears an impressive 
witness to this.!? But no one carried out this work—done by many 
in a haphazard way—so systematically and comprehensively as 
Wettstein. Therefore his work, or rather that part of it which refers 
to classical authors, remains to the present day a Fundgrube solider 
Gelehrsamheit.4 

Why is this? Wettstein himself explained that much remained to 
be done. But here—in contrast to the field of textual criticism—in 
the nineteenth century it came to a full stop. Gratefully, though 
often without due acknowledgment, men profited from his work, 
yet it was not continued at all. In N.T. discussions in the nineteenth 
century it was not philological but historical-critical questions — 
those having to do with the "authenticity" or "unauthenticity" of 
biblical books and the reconstruction of the “life of Jesus" —that 
grosso modo played the chief róle. 

About the turn of the century came a change. Research then was 
strongly stimulated, and in quite a new way, by the discovery of the 
papyri in Egypt, by excavations in all lands bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and by the religio-historical research brought into a 
sharp focus by the conspicuous phenomenon of the syncretism of 
various religions in the Roman imperial age. The study of Hellenism 
and the Roman empire, and therefore of the Umwelt of early Chris- 
tianity, took on a different appearance. Most strikingly this renewal 
is precipitated in Lietzmann's Handbuch zum N.T.,in Walter Bauer's 


12 See my article, Hugo Grotius als uitlegger van het Nieuwe Testament, 
Nederlandsch Avchief voor Kerkgeschiedenis (n. s.), 25 (1932), pp. 1-48. 

13 An unusually useful collection of humanistic commentators from the 
16th and 17th centuries, from Lorenzo Valla down to and including Pricaeus, 
published in Utrecht and Amsterdam in the last decade of the 17th century. 

14 Thus it is described by Hans Lietzmann, An die Romer’, p. 20. 

15 T. J. Wettstein, loc. cit., IL, p. 876. 
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lexicographical masterpiece,!8 and in the indispensable Theologisches 
Wörterbuch of Kittel-Friedrich.!? 

As a consequence of this movement, about 1910, under the in- 
fluence of Georg Heinrici,!® there developed a plan to instigate a 
“new Wettstein’’, modernized in accordance with the needs of the 
age. It was decided that the workers would limit themselves—if this 
euphemism may be permitted—to materials in the Greek and Latin 
texts. The extremely extensive arsenal in rabbinic sources was 
excluded from the plan. Quite properly, for in a "one man show" 
that constantly compels our admiration, a parson from Frankfurt 
on the Oder, Paul Billerbeck, had put this material into his mighty 
Kommentar zum N.T. aus Talmud und Midrasch which— whatever 
criticism we may make of it 1? —remains indispensable and impresses 
one the more when one considers that this was the fruit of the 
pastor's "spare time". 

Heinrici, who himself was already elderly, enlisted the help of 
young collaborators. In the course of my account I pass over the 
organizational details.?? One point, however, that is of interest for 
the later development must be mentioned. One can divide the 
existing material into two parts: a)that of Jewish-Hellenistic 
origin; and b) that which comes from "gentile" sources. Because 
the N.T. shares with the first group a common background in the 
O.T., which is naturally absent from the gentile authors, the rela- 
tions of the N.T. to the two groups are totally different. 

The plan was well received and the work begun with enthusiasm.?! 


16 Translated into English by W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich under the 
title A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and other Early Christian 
Literature.—Translator. 

1” Here one may also refer to J. H. Moulton-G. Milligan, The Vocabulary 
of the Greek NT illustrated from the Papyri and other Non-Literary Sources 
(1930), and to A. Deissmann's classical book Licht Vom Osten* (1923). 

18 On him see E. von Dobschütz in the introduction to the posthumously 
published book of G. Heinrici, Die Hermes-M ystik und das NT (Leipzig, 
1918), pp. vii-xvii. 

3? As, e.g., Samuel Sandmel, Pavallelomania, JBL, 81 (1962), pp. 8-11. 

20 On this, see, among other things, the letter that Heinrici sent out to 
future collaborators at that time; E. von Dobschütz, Der Plan eines neues 
Wettstein, ZNW, 21 (1922), pp. 146-48, and the accounts of Kurt Aland and 
the writer in NTS, 2 (1956), pp. 217-21; 3 (1957), pp. 254-59. See also the 
recent article by Gerhard Delling, Zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti, 
ZNW, 54 (1963). pp. 1-15, which contains additional information. 

?1 There were plans in England also at this time, butthey were abandoned; 
see A. Deissmann, of. cit., p. 2, n. 3. 
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After Heinrici’s death in 1915 the responsibility passed to von 
Dobschütz ?? in Halle. Apparently things went well, for he wrote 
with complete confidence in 1928 that the work could be ready in a 
few years.? Yet this optimism seems not to have been justified. 
Promises of co-operation were indeed given but not redeemed. After 
1920 the climate in the theological world changed very greatly and 
it was not favourable to studies of this nature. Inflation, unemploy- 
ment, and by and by the nazi terror: it is not to be wondered at 
that the work broke down, especially since von Dobschiitz died in 
1934 and his successor, Hans Windisch, in 1935. As things were 
going, the materials of the Corpus Hellenisticum were practically 
orphaned. During the Second World War, Fridrichsen, who was a 
professor in neutral Sweden and a collaborator in this work from 
previous times, managed to bring over to Uppsala the notes on the 
gentile authors, while the Jewish-Hellenistic portion remained in 
Halle. 

Such was the state of affairs after the Second World War: the 
work was divided. The organizational talent of Kurt Aland * put 
the train back on the tracks. Work was resumed in Halle under 
Delling's leadership. After Fridrichsen’s death in 1953 ?* it seemed 
unlikely that the work would continue in Uppsala. I had indeed 
been particularly fascinated by the questions which this Corpus 
Hellenisticum poses, and it seemed to me, too, a matter of honor 
for the land of Erasmus and Grotius, the land where Wettstein had 
happily consummated his work, to provide a strong contribution 
to this labor; so I exerted myself to acquire this material, the 
“gentile hellenistic", for Utrecht, in 1956. This was successful. 
Thanks to the co-operation of the Curatorium, it was possible to set 


22 See his autobiography in Die Religionswissenschaft dev Gegenwart in 
Selbstdarstellungen (Leipzig, 1928), 4, pp. 31-62. 

?3 Ibid., p. 49. 

24 Then professor in Halle, now in Münster of Westphalia. 

?5 As the only result of this period one may mention a dissertation by one 
of Fridrichsen's students, H. Almquist, Plutarch und das NT, ein Beitrag zum 
Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti (Uppsala, 1946). Along with it should 
be named the Mainz dissertation of H. D. Betz, Lukian von Samosata und 
das NT, veligionsgeschichtliche und parünetische Parallelen, ein Beitrag zum 
Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti (Berlin, 1961). Although the subtitles 
of the two books are similar, they differ greatly from one another in plan; 
on the difference in method see Betz, pp. xii f. On the comparison with 
individual authors reference may also be made to the excellent older book 
by A. Bonhóffer, Epiktet und das NT (Giessen, 1911) and to the recent study 
by J. N. Sevenster, Paul and Seneca (Leiden, 1962). 
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to work afresh, though this must necessarily still go rather slowly, 
since there is not yet sufficient provision for collaborators. One 
scientific functionary with his eye on the task is not enough! But we 
are now all finished with various kinds of preparatory work; the 
labor itself can now begin, a work in which soon, by international 
and interconfessional co-operation, the task laid upon us will be 
fulfilled. 


II 


This, then, was the origin and such the adventures of this foster 
child, the Corpus Hellenisticum for the N.T., that has now come 
under the aegis of our Alma Mater. The aim is to investigate every- 
thing that has been preserved from Greek and Roman antiquity as 
to its significance for the proper understanding of the N.T. Anyone 
who realizes how extensive this material is will appreciate that this 
is a gigantic work, especially since automation —fortunately —can- 
not yet be applied here. 

Now that we have described the task, perhaps the question will be 
asked, why this labor is necessary. Does not the N.T. speak clearly 
enough for itself? In such a work are we not placing a dusty layer of 
details over a book of eternal religious value? Although I know that 
the N.T. possesses a special quality that has well been called “trans- 
parency", although I can easily see the danger of listening to so 
many voices of scholarship that the voice of the N.T. itself cannot be 
heard; yet this scientific work ought to go on. Just as science cannot 
leave off its investigation of all possible processes of life, merely 
because one can live quite well without inquiring into these proces- 
ses; so when it is a question of the “words of eternal life" (John vi 
68) one cannot give up the work, even though without learning one 
may be laid hold on by eternal life. I shall try to give a threefold 
answer to the question why this work is necessary. 

In the first place it is necessary because the N.T., for its own 
elucidation, poses questions to contemporary writings. If one reads 
the books of the N.T. and then, e.g., the religious literature that has 
emerged from the Gnostic library of Nag Hammadi, one is imme- 
diately struck by the fact that the books of this latter category are 
quite abstract, that historical and geographical indications are 
lacking, and that they do not go into the concrete situation of their 
readers. In the N.T. it is quite otherwise. Here is described the 
history of Jesus, who appeared in the fifteenth year of the emperor 
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Tiberius (Luke iii 1) and died in the time of the governor Pontius 
Pilate; here one reads of Paul, who traversed in his travels much of 
the then known world. The N.T. contains letters concerned with the 
specific circumstances of the people addressed, such as the com- 
mendation of a runaway slave to his master. Even a visionary book 
like the Revelation of John gives its consolation and outlook in the 
particular situations in which Christians found themselves at the 
end of the first century in Asia Minor. When Paul, in Acts xvii, 
speaks with Stoics and Epicureans, or later is haled before the 
governor, this calls for explanation. Where shall one find this but in 
contemporary sources? The N.T. arose in, and bears the marks of, 
other cultural and social situations than our own; if one wishes to 
know the power of the N.T. words, then one must know what they 
had to say in their time. 

There is also the well-known fact that the associations of a word or 
a thing in one culture are different from those in another. One 
example out of many may illustrate this. Everyone knows the sign 
of the cross as a symbol of the Christian religion. Everyone who in 
these weeks hears once again the Passion according to St. Matthew 
knows why this is so. But what do we mean when we speak of the 
“Red Cross” or of a knight’s cross? Is it more than a coincidental 
symbol, at the most, as connected with Christianity, a sign of the 
way in which its founder died? We know, from all kinds of evidence, 
that it was otherwise in the days of the N.T. The cross was not 
merely an especially cruel kind of capital punishment, but also one 
reserved for slaves and insurgents.2 One who knows this can under- 
stand why Paul could write that the word of the cross, that for him 
is central, was nonsense to Greeks who seek wisdom (1 Cor. i 18); 
then one can understand the depth of the hymn in Phil. ii, where it 
is said that Jesus had taken upon himself the form of a slave and 
had become obedient “even to death, yes, the death on the cross" 
and realizes what is asked when Jesus is placed before one as an 
example. Visitors to Ravenna will perhaps recall the central mosaic 
consisting of a great cross surrounded by the words salus mundi. 
That is a brief summary of the message of the N.T., but he who 
knows the associations evoked by the cross among the contempo- 


26 E. Benz, Der gekreuzigte Gerechte bei Plato, im NT, und in der alten 
Kirche, Akad. dey Wiss. u. d. Lit. in Mainz, geistes- und sozialwiss. KI. 
No. 12, (1950), pp. 1048 ff.; J. Blinzler, Der Prozess Jesu? (Regensburg, 


1961), pp. 263-81. 
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raries of the N.T. understands what a gap is bridged here; indeed 
what a complete reversal is necessary if one is to proclaim that the 
crucified one, the slave and crushed rebel, is “the Lord", and that on 
him depends the salvation of the world. 

The second answer to the question may be put thus: though much 
work has already been done on the sounding board of the N.T. to 
restore it and so to make its full tone audible, yet mountains of 
material still lie waiting to be assimilated. Wettstein, the great 
collector, has already told us that much still remained to be done: ?7 
the list of the authors he had consulted is imposing, but highly 
incomplete and arbitrary; besides, it appears again and again that 
he has not drawn out of his sources all that is in them. Especially 
in the past eighty years, through the intensive labor of classicists 
and theologians, a treasure of knowledge has accumulated; yet it 
appears again and again that the end is still far from sight. A 
systematic roundup is necessary. Frequently the data lie scattered 
here and there, and this is to be explained from the fact that all 
sorts of things that were known and self-evident to ancient man 
are lost to us. With the patience of a detective one must get together 
the evidence. And, thanks to the intensive snooping of archeologists 
and papyrologists, and through the continually renewed interpreta- 
tion of long-known writers, the material grows. Oftentimes sur- 
prising results emerge when it is compared with the N.T. Here are 
some examples.?8 

The first is derived from Paul’s biography. In Acts xxii 3 it is said 
of his youth—and this is the only text that says anything explicit 
about it—that he was born in Tarsus but brought up and received 
his education in Jerusalem. The city of his birth was a center of 
gentile culture; Jerusalem was the Jewish city par excellence, and no 
doubt that makes an actual difference. The terms used here, “‘born, 
reared, educated", as I was able to prove ten years ago, constitute 
in Greek biography a fixed triad for the description of one’s youth; 
the words, moreover, had a definite significance: birth, upbringing 
at home, education at school. Now one can read even in the most 


? Cf. n. 6. 

28 The material on which the examples following here are based I published 
in Tarsus of Jerusalem, de stad van Paulus’ jeugd, Mededelingen der Konink- 
lijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, N. R., deel 
I5, no. 2 (Amsterdam, 1952) [E. T. Tarsus and Jerusalem (London, 1962)], 
in Sparsa Collecta vol. I 259-320. and in The Teaching of “Good Works” in 
I Peter, NTS, 1 (1954), pp. 92-110 (In this volume p. 83-105) 
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recent biographies of Paul how the apostle as a small boy was 
deeply influenced subconsciously by the Hellenistic culture of 
Tarsus; shortly after his tenth year, or perhaps even later, he came 
to Jerusalem to acquire some rabbinical schooling, but after that 
the influence of his youthful impressions made themselves felt. It is 
thus that to a great degree his theology must be explained. This is 
completely contradicted by a correct explanation of the above text, 
for according to this Paul had lived since childhood in Jerusalem 
(cf. also Acts xxvi 4). All these touching stories ought to be relegated 
to the realm of fables. But this insight has radical consequences for 
our knowledge of Paul’s spiritual background, his relation to 
“paganism”, and his theology. Accurate attention to Greek linguistic 
usage often requires a revision of current concepts. 

The second example leads us on to the terribly neglected terrain 
of N.T. ethics. One and the same tone sounds in Jesus’ exhortation 
“that men say see your good works and glorify your Father who is 
in heaven” (Matt. v 16), in the repeated challenge of 1 Peter “to do 
good", and in the admonition of Paul “to do what is good in the 
sight of all men" (Gal. vi ro): “to do good” is indicated as the rule 
of life. But these “good works” are something totally different from 
those which stirred up such fierce strife in the age of the Reforma- 
tion, even though the words are the same; these latter play no part 
in the process of salvation. Conscientious investigation makes it 
appear that the expressions here used by the N.T. must be viewed in 
connection with concepts of Greek and Roman social ethics, which 
Bolkestein, sometime professor of ancient history in this university, 
handled so excellently in his Wohltätigkeit und Armenpflege.? Here 
one enters an area where the contacts between the N.T. and the 
surrounding culture are extraordinarily great. These have never yet 
been completely investigated; they raise stil further questions, 
such as those of the relation of this ethic to that of late Judaism, 
to Christianity's message of redemption, and to the later develop- 
ment of ethics in the church. 

In the third place I should like to point out that through the 
collection and study of this material certain expressions ot the N.T. 
stand out in sharper relief. Thus the authentic character of its 
message comes out more clearly. 

2 H. Bolkestein, Wohltätigkeit und Armenpflege im vorchristlichen Altertum 
(Utrecht, 1939); where Bolkestein in his book comes to mention the NT, it is 


remarkable that he leaves this aspect of the “good works" out of considera- 
tion. 
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What I mean here may be clarified by a few examples. The well- 
known story of Heracles at the crossroad appears in Dio Chrysostom 
(ca. A.D. 100); *' the hero must choose between the broad way to 
true kingship and the narrow way to tyranny. This naturally recalls 
the scheme of the "two ways" famous in the N.T. and in early 
Christian literature: those of good and evil, between which one 
must choose.?l But is it not curious that while Jesus says (Matt. 
vii 13 f.) that the way leading to life is narrow, while that which 
leads to death is broad, in Dio the situation is precisely the opposite? 
Here one sees a difference in outlook that is decisive for one's 
attitude to life. A typical difference of this sort is obvious, too, when 
one reads in Dio: “Just as the good physician goes to help where 
the sufferers are most numerous, so (according to the word of 
Diogenes) the wise man makes his abode where the fools are 
numerous".3? One is here reminded of Jesus’ expression: “Those 
who are well have no need of a physician, but those who are sick . . . 
I am not come to call the righteous but sinners” (Matt. ix 12 f.). 
For the Greek rhetorician the disease is located in foolishness; Jesus 
speaks of sin. Is this only a difference in words, or does it have to do 
with the whole of human existence? This point is interesting, too, 
because in later Christian literature the motif of Christ as physician 
frequently appears, and then the question 1s: on which basis do we 
now see him stand? In the same address the famous Cynic 
Diogenes is introduced as a speaker ; he sketches out how noble men 
may have to struggle against many calamities; to undergo hunger, 
cold and thirst, to be subjected to scourging and burning, exile, 
defamation, and the like, but they meet this with disdain.% This 
description recalls the mighty conclusion of Rom. viii: "What shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Oppression or tribulation or 
persecution or hunger or nakedness or danger or sword? ... For I 
am certain nothing shall be able to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord". One and the same lot, one and 
the same courage. But the Cynic finds power in himself; in Paul the 
idea is that one's own power ultimately fails, but there exists the 
certainty that one remains indissolubly bound to God's love. It 

30 Dio Chrysostom, Orat. i, 67 ff. 

31 This theme is very prominent in the Didache; see, e.g., the commenta- 
ries of R. Knopf (1920) and J. P. Audet (1958). 

32 Dio Chrysostom, Orat. viii, 5; other parallels in Wettstein ad loc.; 


Billerbeck gives no texts from Jewish literature. 
33 Dio Chrysostom, Ovat. viii, 16 f. 
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would exhibit a total misunderstanding if here one were to speak of 
a “literary topic" ; this has to do with life's most painful experiences 
and its deepest basis. 

In thus reconstructing the sounding board of the N.T. one cannot 
confine himself to the contemporaries of the evangelists and apostles 
or to a select group, such as, e.g., the strongly religious Stoic 
philosophy. What is still preserved to us from antiquity exhibits, 
from the very nature of the tradition, a rather arbitrary character: 
from some areas, e.g., Egypt and Palestine, relatively much remains, 
but from Asia Minor relatively very little. Therefore one must draw 
the boundaries as widely as possible. Many writers who lived long 
before the N.T. age were part of the living cultural possessions of 
the imperial period, were read in school, and discussed by the 
philosophers. Various notions, e.g., about "sacred and profane”, or 
about the meaning of predictions, remained the same for centuries 
in the ancient world, which, to adopt a word of van Groningen, was 
“in the grip of the past".?* On the other hand, one must keep in 
sight the fact that authors who lived long after the first century 
have often preserved much, even having to do with the N.T. age, 
of which otherwise we would have no knowledge. Of course in the 
evaluation of data one must reckon with the fluctuations and cur- 
rents in the religious, social, and political realms, but in general it 
must be stated that everything preserved to us from the classical 
world ought to be investigated for its eventual contribution to this 
Corpus. 

Nor may the investigation be confined to certain words and their 
compounds, as in Kittel's Wörterbuch, for one must consider that 
identical or related ideas can be expressed by entirely different 
words. As an example one may mention here the beautiful idea of 
"the imitation of God"; this is expressed by various words such as 
mimeisthat, zàloun, homoiousthai, “to be like”, etc. One meets these 
fundamental ideas in Hellenistic as well as in Jewish and Christian 
theology. 

But is not one in danger of getting into a dangerous excess, a 
chaotic quagmire where no fence or road can be seen? It depends on 
how the material is ordered. Certainly in the first place one ought 
to aim at as great perfection as possible. Then one learns to see 
where generally accepted notions are present and where no parallels 


3 B. A. van Groningen, In the Grip of the Past (Leiden, 1953). 
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come into view. One thus establishes safeguards, too, against a 
one-sided search, as all too often happens when one merely proceeds 
from what seems foreign to us in the N.T. and then goes looking 
for parallels to it. This has often happened, e.g., when the mystery 
religions are forced to serve as a key for explanation or when, as 
now, for many people “Gnostic” is the universally fashionable word. 

Such a task of course transcends by far the strength and the time 
of any one individual. As has been indicated already, wide co-opera- 
tion is necessary here. But in this connection, where my purpose 
was to explain the necessity of this Corpus Hellenisticum, I need 
not dwell further on this. 


III 


This detailed work is necessary for a genuine understanding of the 
N.T. Only when one has learned to hear these words with the ears of 
the men of the first century will one be able to translate them for the 
twentieth century. Short formulae, sufficient for contemporary 
readers because they could understand the technical terminology, 
have to be decoded. A problem like that of the eating of sacrificial 
meat, which Paul deals with in 1 Cor. viii-x, and which does not 
seem timely to us, has to be appreciated if one wishes to understand 
what Paul's answer means. This comparison with the ancient 
writers helps the N.T. scholar to recognize the emotional value of 
the words for the earliest readers and compels us to listen ever more 
sharply. But does not this concentration on detail lead us into a 
situation which our language describes as not being able to see the 
wood for the trees ? 

We might seem to be guilty of “parallelomania”, of which the 
president of the Society of Biblical Literature wrote last year: “We 
are at a junction when biblical scholarship should recognize paral- 
lelomania for the disease that it is”’.3 Surely this is a very lingering 
sickness, for long ago our fellow countryman Izaák van Dijk warned 
against this “restless distraction and parallelizing . . . the continual 
pulverizing of the past”.%6 Are we catching this ailment through 
carelessness ? 

The danger here warned against is not imaginary. Yet I should 
prefer not to call it a sickness; at the worst it is an abuse of some- 


35 Sandmel, op. cit., p. 13. 
36 I. van Dijk, Verzamelde Geschriften (Groningen, n.d.), II, col. 535 
(Afscheidscollege, 1917); see also II, cols. 192 ff. (Vota Academica, 1904). 
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thing that is not merely allowed but actually commanded. It is 
definitely part of the N.T. field itself that one should be concerned 
with this relation to Graeco-Roman antiquity; and this exertion 
must amount to more than the data in a few marginal notes. 

When one faces a certain resistance, which detailed investigation 
often evokes because one can lose sight of the great problems, it 
ought to be said that resistance should not be built up; instead one 
might speak of an interaction. To carry on scientific study is to do 
pernickety work with the vision fixed on a great problem. If one gets 
bogged down in detail, certainly everything comes to be pulverized 
and only a handful of dust is one’s grasp; while, on the other hand, 
if one plays only with great problems, the result turns out to be 
high-sounding slogans with no more value than a soap bubble. 
There must be an interaction between examination of detail and 
the total picture. Dozens of times one can point to agreements 
between the Gospel of John and Philo or the mysticism of the 
Hermetica, but at the same time one should never forget that John’s 
purpose, to emphasize that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah (John 
XX 31), finds no place anywhere, nor can one find it, in Philo or the 
Hermetica; these agreements had better be discounted when one 
draws a picture of John. 

After this detailed work on the Corpus Hellenisticum, what great 
problem remains? One word suffices to answer the question: the 
hellenization of Christianity. Yet this answer requires some ex- 
planation. 

Simply, and yet precisely, this problem faces us in a passage in the 
Gospel of John. Within the compass of a few verses three words, 
"rabbi", “Messias”, and “Cephas”, are prefixed with the apposition 
"which translated means", and then follows the Greek word that 
serves to translate.” Three times then, a word is translated into 
Greek out of the Palestinian vernacular. Several questions arise 
from this. Why was this translation necessary? Is not something 
going to be lost by this translation, since a Jewish rabbi is to some 
degree different from a Greek teacher? And, while the rendering of 
Christos (anointed) for Messiah may be literal, it does not evoke 
the hope of a king-liberator which made Jewish hearts thrill; in 
Greek religion there was no such figure. 


$ John i 38: “they said to him, Rabbi, which translated means Teacher”; 
i 41, “we have found the Messias, which means Christos"; i 42, “you shall be 
called Cephas, which means Petros’. 
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Why was this translation necessary? The movement aroused in 
Palestine by the rabbi of Nazareth did not fall to pieces after his 
death on the cross; it did not consolidate itself into a withdrawn 
group like the Qumran community; it had gone into the world and 
soon burst the bounds of Palestine. The process was achieved 
quietly; yet it was a fact of importance for world history, whose 
consequences we see in the life of all of us. As early as twenty-five 
years after Jesus’ departure there were communities in all the 
important centers of the Roman empire, bound together by their 
faith in Jesus Christ as Lord, him who had been crucified and was 
risen. 

This course from Jerusalem to Antioch, Asia Minor, and beyond, 
was more than a mere crossing of boundaries. The transition implied 
a linguistic change, for save for a few cultic terms such as Amen and 
Hallelujah the preaching was in Greek, the language that replaced 
the Aramaic of the Palestinian churches. The tongues we mention 
are completely different in vocabulary, forms, and syntax. Every 
translator knows well how much can fall between the quay and the 
ship. But the transition went still further: was it a change-over in 
forms of thought? This is stated emphatically by the Norwegian 
scholar Boman in his book Das hebräische Denken im Vergleich mit 
dem griechischen, but combatted very emphatically by Barr.?? This 
aspect of the work is highly important, and it is desirable to continue 
the investigation along these lines; yet in this way the transition has 
not yet been precisely defined, for the division was deeper and 
broader than a cleavage of language. 

Early Christianity came from a tiny land where the confession of 
one God, whose will and promises had been given in the Law and the 
Prophets, was dominant, and into a world where many gods in 
motley variety were worshiped and laws other than Yahweh's were 
binding. One can also see the difference in this way: for the Jews 
there was a valid contrast between Jew and gentile, and this was 
defined religiously; while, for the Greeks, the distinction was be- 
tween Hellenes and barbarians, and this was defined by culture.* 
The history and the expectation of this small nation, for which the 
temple in Jerusalem was the center of the world, differed from the 
cultural ideals that radiated from Athens and from the world 


38 Rev. Engl. ed., Hebrew Thought compared with Greek (London, 1960). 
39 J. Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language (Oxford, 1961). 
4 Cf. J. Jüthner, Hellenen und Barbaren (Vienna, 1922). 
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dominion to which Rome was conscious of being called. Religiously 
seen, the Roman empire was no vacuum but a melting pot in which 
mystery religions from Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor mingled with 
the old religions of the Greeks and Romans, and in which the 
Judaism of the diaspora had its place. 

This transition from the Jewish to the gentile world signifies a 
total change of environment, in which the message of Jesus Christ 
sought to make itself intelligible; upon which it reacted; in which it 
stationed its followers. The connection with its land of origin was 
never broken: the gospels, even in their Greek form, again and 
again evoke memories of it; Paul never denies the bond with his 
people or his rabbinical education. Yet the scenery is different. Thus 
in studying the N.T. one must look continually in two directions 
and reckon with both situations. The oldest Christian preaching, 
as it is preserved in the N.T., speaks the Greek language and is 
written in a Hellenistic environment. Does not this transition also 
mean that the gospel of Jesus has been changed in character? 

In the course of historical investigation of Christianity in its most 
ancient developments, much has been said about hellenization, #1 
and the concept frequently carries the flavor of “degeneration” and 
“apostasy”. We can leave out of account those hellenizing processes 
that took place in the second or the fourth century. But since the be- 
ginning of this century this process of development has been seen at 
work within the N.T. as well. A Jewish scholar has expressed it 
briefly and well: “with its spreading to the Ephesians, Thessalonians 
and Corinthians, so many alien ideas changed the original kernel’’.4? 
In this men's gaze was fixed not merely on the use that Paul, e.g., 
makes of Greek style forms or figurative language, but also on his 
ideas about baptism and the Lord's supper, about his relation to 
Christ Jesus. Do not the gospels portray Jesus as a Hellenistic 
theios anër, or godlike man, instead of the Jewish Messiah? In the 
so-called Pastoral Epistles there has been pointed out the use of 
various terms such as “Savior”, epiphaneia, and “godliness”, which 
dominate the linguistic usage and are all derived from Hellenistic 
religious terminology; they have been counted as “foreign in- 

41 The story of this phenomenon is described by W. Glawe, Die Helle- 
nisierung in der Geschichte der Theologie von Luther bis auf die Gegenwart 
(Berlin, 1912). It would be worth while to continue this investigation, 
especially because in my opinion in the last half century the matter has been 


too little discussed historically and theologically. 
42 E. Werner, The Sacred Bridge (London, 1959), p. xiii. 
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fluences”; and it has been found that the moral prescriptions 
correspond completely to popular Greek morality and are hardly 
specifically “Christian’’, Is not the designation “Son of God" applied 
to Jesus a typical case of hellenizing, as we so often hear emphasized 
from the Jewish side? This is only a small handful of the many cases 
where this hellenization is thought to be at work. 

This capital problem for N.T. scholarship is the great task for 
which the Corpus Hellenisticum must provide the detailed work. It 
becomes ever more evident that the answer to the question, whether 
the N.T. writers have accommodated their preaching to their 
environment and transformed it, whether the hellenization went 
deep or remained only superficial, has far-reaching significance for 
the understanding of the N.T.. Here one must not rest content with 
a few general impressions and selected instances; the material needs 
to be investigated in its full breadth, where both agreements and 
differences come into play. 

Without attempting now to grasp the eventful answer to this 
question, I should like, finally, to indicate in which direction, in my 
opinion, the answer lies. 

First, then, it should be observed that the first Christian preachers 
who sought to make a transition did not regard this as a burden. For 
the Jews, life among the gentiles was a curse and the ideal was return 
to the Holy Land. Christians knew of a commission to make disciples 
of Jesus from all nations, to bring the gospel “‘to the uttermost parts 
of the earth’’,#3 for God loved the world (John iii 16) ; and therefore 
Paul considered himself a debtor to both Jews and Greeks. There 
had been strife in the church in the first decades over various mat- 
ters, e.g., the admission of "gentiles" into the Christian community, 
but never over the question whether the Christian message could be 
translated into Greek; on the contrary, the Pentecost story (Acts ii) 
makes it clear that everyone might hear it in his own tongue. There 
was obviously no problem for the most ancient Christians; therefore 
we ought not to exaggerate it. 

In the second place, one should be on his guard against the current 
unconscious association of the ideas of “hellenizing’’ and “falsifying”. 
One ought to ask whether a translation is sachgemdss. When, as, 
e.g., in Tit. iii 4, the philanthropia of God is mentioned, it is im- 
portant to know that this term appears in the religious terminology 


43 Cf. Matt. xxviii 19 ff.; Acts i 8. 
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of the imperial period, e.g., as a virtue of a ruler; and it is necessary 
to gauge the emotional richness of this word, for one ought not to 
lose sight of the fact that we find here a tellingly accurate expression 
for that love of God, that pity for humanity, to which the whole 
N.T. witnesses. It is not origin, but usage in the service of the gospel, 
that is decisive. Paul speaks of his striving to “bring every thought 
as captive under obedience to Christ" (2 Cor. x 5). The forms of 
the age are adopted in order to express the wonder that men had 
felt at Jesus' appearing. My Leiden colleague Sevenster has made it 
convincingly clear how, throughout the entire N.T., amid the 
diversity of titles and images, a single fundamental design can be 
found.** And this is true also in regard to other essential data. One 
may indeed ascribe to the first Christians, who knew thoroughly 
what heathendom was, enough spiritual discrimination to decide 
what was acceptable and what was not. 

This does not mean that I am toying with the problem, but only 
that I want to bring it back to its actual proportions. The gospel of 
the N.T. is not a lesson embodied in a pamphlet—in that case 
translation might indeed become falsification —but a witness to the 
unique person of Jesus, to the action of God in this individual man. 

The books of the N.T. are collected under a title that properly 
means "the New Covenant’’. This, that is new and enduring, has 
been bestowed on the world in the appearing of Jesus: a new relation 
to God, a new relationship among men; a new life, and a new ex- 
pectation. This new thing Jesus has brought in his preaching and 
has inaugurated in his death and resurrection. This new thing is 
bestowed on men in faith. This new thing bridges the gulf between 
Jew and Greek, for according to Paul's word there is no distinction 
between the two, neither in their guilt toward God nor in the 
forgiveness that they have received from him.** In a wealth of 
variations the witness is that in Christ the old has passed away and 
the new has come. This is proclaimed in the language of the world 
in which this message has begun to do its work, in which it has 
revealed its transforming power. 

The labor on behalf of the Corpus Hellenisticum to the N.T., con- 


44 G., Sevenster, De Christologie van het NT? (Amsterdam, 1948). 

45 I am very glad to recall here the important address that D. Plooij made 
at his installation in Utrecht on October 3, 1932: Novwm Testamentum 
Regnum aeternum (Amsterdam, 1932). 

46 Cf. Rom iii 22; x 12. 
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cerning which I have had the privilege of speaking to you this after- 
noon, is being carried out and it is necessary in order to make clear 
the authentic character of the New Covenant, that we humans, who 
count our years one by one, may understand the voice of Him who 
has the words of eternal life. 


GENERALIA 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN NEW TESTAMENT 
SCHOLARSHIP * 


In the circle of the Pythagorean philosophers the advice was 
given to avoid the trodden paths.! In the study of the New Testa- 
ment it seems almost impossible to follow this counsel. So many 
men have pored over this slim volume in the course of the centuries; 
so many, whether scholars or laymen, have tried to grasp its mean- 
ing, that the entire area seems to have been trodden flat, even 
ploughed up. Yet generation after generation still desires to hear 
the Word of God in those old words, and, like the shepherds in the 
Christmas story, wishes “to see that word that has happened" 
(Lk. ii 15). Can anyone living nowadays do anything but pursue a 
trodden path, discuss and repeat what others have said before him? 

The premise of the entire New Testament is that God has revealed 
Himself in Jesus Christ; that, as St John so movingly put it, “the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us” (i 14). We can accept 
this together with the Christian Church, or we can reject it as an 
unjustified pretension. In either case we are dealing with a piece of 
human history, recounted at a certain time, in a certain form, and 
in certain words. The New Testament does not offer a system of 
truths—which could in itself again be the object of interpretation— 
but tells of a man and his work among men. In sofar as this is a 
historical fact which took place in the area stretching from Palestine 
to Spain under the Roman emperors from Augustus to Domitian, it 
is the object of scholarly investigation. N.T. scholarship does its 
best to understand its object and to see what has been said and 
professed by, and about, Jesus Christ. It can seek the answer to 
Jesus’ question “Who do men say that I am?", but should be 
aware that this is not the ultimate and the most profound question. 
The ultimate question is “Who do you say that I am?" No science 
can provide an answer to that: the answer is either mumbled 
silently, or shouted exultantly, by faith. But in order to get to 
faith we need to understand history, and therefore require the aid 
of scholarship. 


* First appeared as “Hedendaagse problemen in de Nieuw-testamentische 
wetenschap”. Nijkerk 1947 (inaugural lecture, February 17, 1947). 
1 In Philo, Quod omnis probus liber I, ed. Cohn-Wendland VI, p.r. 
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In the continual mutation of everything on earth there is not a 
single object of scientific research which remains a haven of im- 
mutability. To illustrate this further in the present company would 
be to send owls to Athens. Since “our knowledge is imperfect" no 
domain of science can provide an image of permanence. As far as 
ancient history is concerned, Professor Thiel proved this clearly to 
be the case from this same desk last year. We can talk of growth, 
improvement, progress, but what remains certain is that no depart- 
ment of scholarship will always be constant. Not even that of the 
N.T. As in other domains, here too the human mind is driven on to, 
or attracted by, continuous research. If the path seems to be 
trodden flat at first sight, new ground appears again and again to 
be lying fallow on closer inspection. 

Thus the question is understandable and justifiable: what is the 
state of affairs within this domain of research? Be it, therefore, 
permitted to me to speak to you now about Contemporary Prob- 
lems in New Testament Scholarship. 

The alterations which occur in every area of scholarship are 
determined, as far as I can see, by three factors: the discovery of 
new data either leads to previously unknown questions or compels 
us to face old problems anew; the fresh interpretation of material al- 
ready familiar to us brings to light hitherto unseen facts and prob- 
lems; practical life presents difficulties whose solution is expected 
to come from scholars. I do not mean to say, of course, that all 
three factors always appear together and are all equally stim- 
ulating at the same time. Yet, in principle, they are always present. 
Consequently we want to ask ourselves how these influences affect 
our subject at the moment. 

1. If we acquaint ourselves with the state of New Testament 
research in the first twenty-five years of this century by reading the 
extensive survey produced by Maurice Jones in 1934, or the ad- 
dress given by my predecessor in 1929 at the Utrechtsche Pre- 
dikantenvergadering,? we will see that the territory was dominated 
by the discovery of the importance of Hellenistic Greek where the 
language of the N.T. was concerned, and by the questions raised by 
so-called Religionsgeschichte. I wish to be permitted to use this 
technical term in a foreign language since— possibly because of a 


? M. Jones, The New Testament in the Twentieth Century®, London 1934; 
A. M. Brouwer, Hedendaagsche Vragen aangaande het Nieuwe Testament in: 
Wat is ons de Bijbel, Zeist 1929, p. 62-102. 
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latent antisemitism—it has been applied to religions from every 
country, even those of the Bushmen and the Mexicans, and has 
been used to explain all the data in the New Testament with the 
exception of Judaism! Only at the beginning of this century did the 
religion of the Roman imperial period become known to us in all 
its curiously syncretistic character. The religions of ancient Greece 
and Rome appeared to be imbued with the religions of the ancient 
East. Salvation was literally sought in the customs and ideas of 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria and Persia. The names of Dieterich, 
Cumont, Wendland and Reitzenstein are representative of a large 
group of scholars who assembled a wealth of information about the 
religious life of the Roman empire. 

Scholars’ attention was consequently drawn to similar words and 
customs in primitive Christianity. Subtle arguments were used to 
reveal countless connections. “Christianity, a syncretistic religion”, 
a hotchpotch of ideas from all sorts of other religions—this was the 
slogan launched by Gunkel.3 It was particularly the sacraments of 
Baptism and Communion and the views about the end of the 
world—so-called apocalypticism—which provided a fertile field of 
research. There was an unbridgeable abyss between the simple 
gospel as Jesus had preached it in the Sermon on the Mount and the 
parables, and the Christianity of the "Kultheros" Jesus Christ. 
The Gospel of St John—regarded with suspicion since the earliest 
times—was said to be pure Hellenism, and St Paul was conceived as 
the impossible Rabbi who had transformed the faith of Jesus into a 
mystery religion, if not the Gemeindetheologie of Antioch and else- 
where was put into the field as a hardly determinable, but very 
determinant factor. | 

An often heated discussion developed around these questions. 
Now, however, the din has died down. This was partly for internal 
reasons: it appeared that analogies had often been mistaken for 
dependences; that chronological difficulties had arisen; and above 
all that ideas had been attributed to a man like St Paul which, on 
closer inspection, turned out not to be his. Just as someone wittily 
said about Reitzenstein: he was pelted with parallels from Hel- 
lenistic literature before he even had a chance to speak.4 Further- 
more it appeared, in the long run, that it was not so easy to isolate 
the “pure gospel” of Jesus. 

3 H. Gunkel, Zum veligionsgeschichtlichen Verständnis des Neuen Testa- 


ments, Góttingen 1903, p. 95. 
4 A. Schweitzer, Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus, Tübingen 1930, p. 28. 
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The great turning point occurred, however, when new data were 
brought into play. Once “again” scholars developed an eye for the 
significance of later Judaism —and not primarily in its Hellenistic 
and syncretistic form (Bousset),5 but in the normative doctrine of 
the Rabbis as it survived in legal tractates, the Talmudim, and ser- 
mons, the Midrashim, which, though of a later period, were un- 
doubtedly largely traditional. This was accompanied by a better 
study of Aramaic, the colloquial language in Palestine during the 
N.T. period, which often cast a surprising light on all sorts of terms. 

Our knowledge of the Rabbinic works has a curious history. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries various scholars, such as 
Lightfoot and Wettstein, had already used Rabbinical writings to 
elucidate the N.T. Later scholars were aware of this. They plun- 
dered Lightfoot and his companions mercilessly, but went no 
further than this relatively harmless crime. The independent 
knowledge of their sources was lost. These were said to be inac- 
cessible and were relinquished for what they were—the property 
of the Jews. At the same time a remarkable enthusiasm developed 
for digging up from the most obscure corners ancient Jewish 
apocalypses and other apocrypha which had been rejected by the 
Rabbis, but preserved by the Christians. These could be fitted into 
the religious historical framework of the problems better than the 
Rabbinic arguments, which were so difficult to follow. A man like 
Schlatter, who did not shrink from the Rabbinic works, stood 
outside the “zünftige Wissenschaft" and consequently was not 
allowed to get a word in. The revolution which took place in this 
domain is strikingly indicated by the fact that, when Schlatter's 
great commentaries appeared at the end of his life, in about 1930, 
they attracted a good deal of attention and were eagerly consulted, 
while his booklet on the Gospel of St John, which appeared in 1902 
with some extremely important material, was dismissed out of 
hand. As early as 1898, in his Worte Jesu ® in which he elucidated 
numerous concepts from the first three gospels, such as the "King- 
dom of God", Dalman had shown what these sources could mean 
to the N.T. scholar. Here in Holland Oort worked along similar 


5 W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im späthellenistischen Zeitaller?, 
Tübingen 1926. 

€ G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu mit Berücksichtigung des nachkanonischen 
jüdischen Schvifitums und dev aramäischen Sprache erörtert, Leipzig 11898, 
21930. 
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lines; in Germany Fiebig showed an interest in the same field, but 
on the whole their voices were like that of John the Baptist, crying 
in the wilderness. In his monumental, all but all-embracing Ge- 
schichte des jüdischen Volkes, Schürer only made a very limited use 
of these writings.’ 

The great revolution took place in the twenties and, as so often 
happens, it was brought about by various scholars who had been 
working independently of one another. Billerbeck published his 
life’s work in five large volumes (Strack’s name was only connected 
with it pro forma)—a ‘corpus rabbinicum" on the entire N.T., 
containing almost everything even remotely connected with a given 
theme, and immensely instructive for both similarities and dif- 
ferences between Judaism and Christianity. It was a collection of 
loose quotations and treatises, grouped round the N.T. At the same 
time the American religious historian, G. F. Moore, published the 
fruit of years of study in this domain—in which Judaism itself 
decided what was important and determined the line of discussion. 
Jeremias produced a history of Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu, with 
emphasis on the sociological structure, and Gerhard Kittel clearly 
illustrated the significance of the work in a series of papers, Pro- 
bleme des Spätjudentums und das Urchristentum® Since then the 
doors to this domain, the territory to which the N.T. points on 
almost every page, have been wide open. No serious study of 
primitive Christianity is possible any more without a knowledge 
of later Judaism, its language, history and patterns of thought. 
For Jesus Christ was not descended from Romulus, Theseus, the 
Achaemenids or the Ptolemies, but from Abraham. Jesus and St 
Paul were not carried round the hearth after their birth, but 
circumcised on the eighth day, and they remained well aware of this. 

The significance of this research for the first three gospels, the 
Synoptic Gospels, is immediately evident, for they are set entirely 
in Palestine. But even where St Paul and St John are concerned, 
the situation suddenly appears in a different light. Since these are 


7 E. Schürer, Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi*-4, 
Leipzig 1901-1909, 3 vols. 

8 H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, Miinchen 1922-1928, 4 vols.; G. F. Moore, Judaism 
in the First Centuries of the Christian Eva (Cambridge (Mass.), 1927-1930, 
3 vols.; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu, Leipzig 1923-1937, 4 vols.; 
G. Kittel, Die Probleme des palästinischen Spätjudentums und das Ur- 
christentum, Stuttgart 1926. 
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"delicate points", it is precisely here that the change must be 
demonstrated. 

In the case of St Paul we see from the jumps—the transitions 
and the associations—in his epistles, which are not determined 
logically but depend on various meanings of the same Aramaic 
word, that, even if he did not write in Aramaic, he certainly thought 
in it, and also prayed in it: "Abba"? The material on which his 
notions were based must therefore be elucidated from this angle, 
and not primarily in the light of Greek terminology. In his method, 
as Bonsirven demonstrated with plenty of evidence in his ex- 
haustive study on Exégése rabbinique et exégèse paulinienne,! St 
Paul was a Rabbi, even if it was applied to a different subject 
when he became a Christian. The same can also be seen where his 
"doctrine" is concerned. A single example should suffice to clarify 
this. The Swedish scholar Percy took the German Käsemann to 
task in his recent study on the much-discussed problem of the 
authenticity of Ephesians and Colossians, an important question 
since these epistles differ from the others in all sorts of respects: 
according to whether they are genuine or not we would get a very 
different picture of St Paul's theology. Kásemann had interpreted 
the doctrine of redemption as it is expressed in these letters entirely 
in the light of Gnosticism—a fairly vague notion which has already 
sowed havoc in N.T. scholarship, but which may be defined as a 
syncretistic doctrine of Salvation. Percy observed that we do indeed 
find a discussion of the redemption from this world, which has 
already taken place, and of being transposed to another world, in 
both St Paul and the Gnostics, but that the antithesis in the 
Gnostics is between two substances, spirit and matter, while the 
background of St Paul is to be found in the Jewish antithesis of the 
two “aeons”, this world and the next: the new aeon in Christ 
Resurrected has already become a reality for the faithful. 

A Hellenistic or a Jewish background to St Paul? I should also 
cite another example to show that, as against many opinions, we 
must choose the second alternative. It does not concern the intricate 


3 Cf. my article Aramaisms in Paul in: Sparsa Collecta, Y, Leiden, 1973, 
p. 129-143. 

10 J. Bonsirven, Exégése vabbinique et exégóse paulinienne, Paris, 1940. 
See also by the same author: Le Judaisme palestinien au temps de Jésus- 
Christ, sa théologie, Paris 1935, 2 vols. 

u E, Percy, Die Probleme der Kolosser- und Epheserbriefe, Lund 1946, 
p. 112-113. 
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territory of theological speculation: it concerns a practical matter. 
The question is this: why do men not keep their heads covered at 
religious services, while women do? We consider this a matter of 
no importance, for which we do not need to account. If we observe 
this custom we do so because we think that respect and decorum 
demand it of us, for we never enter a room with something on our 
heads. St Paul discusses the matter in r Cor. xi 2 ff. For him this 
was far from being a quantité négligeable, for he speaks of a “tra- 
dition" which he delivered to the Corinthians on this point, and 
puts the matter on the same level as his instructions about Com- 
munion (xi 23) and Christ's death and resurrection, the very 
essence of his preaching (xv 3). It is therefore an extremely im- 
portant point of almost dogmatic interest. He adds, moreover, 
that whoever keeps his head covered is putting Christ, his true 
head, to shame. It is almost blasphemy. In his authoritative com- 
mentary, however, Lietzmann observes here: “we cannot see why 
Paul does not omit verse 3 as well as the forced play on words and 
simply appeal to the prevailing usage". For one can prove from a 
passage in Plutarch that it was quite customary for men in Greece 
to keep their heads bare.!? But St Paul was fool enough not to refer 
to the custom—and besides, what strong expressions he uses! So 
there must be more to it. The Jews covered themselves at their 
religious services (2 Cor. iii 15 ff.), and this was taken as a sign of 
reverence. What then? Aramaic linguistic usage comes to our 
assistance. For in Aramaic we get the expression "to uncover the 
head" in the sense of “to be free". In the Targum, for example, we 
read that the Israelites departed from Egypt with bared heads, 
where the O.T. reads “with a raised hand", R.S.V.: “defiantly”. 
To bare the head is therefore a sign of freedom, of that freedom 
with which Christ set us free (Gal. v 1). The Jews, who still cover 
themselves, live in bondage (see 2 Cor. iii r7, the famous words 
“where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom"). To prophesy 
with covered head therefore means to fall back into bondage. That 
is why St Paul is so savage about it, and why it is a part of his 
preaching about Christ—it can only be understood against a 
Jewish background,? not against a Hellenistic one. 

? H. Lietzmann, An die Korinther® in: Handbuch zum N.T., Tübingen 
1931, ad loc.; cf. also A. van Veldhuizen, Paulus’ Brieven aan de Korinthiërs? 
in: Tekst en Uitleg, Groningen-The Hague 1922, ad loc. "connection with 


Greek customs". 
13 I will be going into this in greater detail in a study entitled The Semitic 
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With reference to St John, Howard wrote, after an extensive 
survey of the literature in r93r: "There are signs that the next 
important concentration of effort will be to work out the con- 
nexion between the teaching of Jesus as given in this Gospel and 
the more mystical element in early Jewish religious thought" — 
and he did not have Philo in mind.!* In our country de Zwaan tried 
to prove that St John was translated from the Aramaic, just as 
Burney and Torrey, albeit on other grounds, had claimed before 
him.!5 Schlatter and Odeberg endeavoured, each in his own way, to 
elucidate this gospel in the light of Jewish thought patterns.!9 
Indicative in this respect is the present treatment of the notorious 
Logos problem in chap. I. This notion was once always taken as 
proof of the fact that here Greek philosophical terminology was 
being used. Billerbeck showed, however, that everything said here 
about the Logos—in a way unacceptable to the Greeks, to be sure, — 
would have applied to the Mosaic Law for the Jews. The term might 
be Greek, but the content is entirely Jewish. The contrast between 
the Law of Moses and Christ is clearly expressed in i 17: "The law 
was given through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus 
Christ".!" A detailed investigation of the relationship between St 
John and the Synoptic Gospels also shows that they are closer to 
each other than had hitherto been thought. It is particularly 
important to keep in mind that St John thinks “concentrically”. 

There is another area, too, in which attitudes to St John are 
changing: the area of eschatology, i.e. the doctrine of final things. 
There used to be a tendency to see a radical divergence on this 
point from the first three gospels: St John was supposed to have 
spiritualised matters in a mystical sense. Now, however, scholars 
have developed an ear for the fact that this evangelist is just as 
eschatological as the others, and can only be understood from 


Background of PARRHESIA in the New Testament (in this volume p. 290- 
306, ed.). 

14 W, F. Howard, The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, 
London 1931, p. 172. 

15 J, de Zwaan, John wrote in Aramaic in: Journal of Biblical Literature 
1938 p. 155-171; C. F. Burney, The Avamaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
Oxford 1922; C. C. Torrey, Our Translated Gospels, New York 1936. 

16 A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes, Stuttgart 1930; H. Odeberg, 
The Fourth Gospel, Uppsala-Stockholm 1929. 

17 See G. Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum N.T., Stuttgart 1942, 
vol. IV, s.v. and W. F. Howard, Christianity according to St John, London 
1943, ch. 2. 
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Jewish premises.i8 In this connection I would like to refer to a 
remarkable feature which is usually overlooked. In Jn. xi 50 the 
high priest says: “It is expedient for you that one man should die 
for the people, and that the whole nation should not perish”. The 
evangelist adds that this is a prophecy that Jesus will die for the 
nation, and not only for the nation (of the Jews), “but to gather 
into one the children of God who are scattered abroad" (vs. 52). 
This, then, is a pure elucidation by the evangelist. How can it be 
explained? In his commentary Bultmann spoke of a gathering 
together of the sparks of lights from the Gnostic doctrine of 
redemption. But does anything point to this? Surprisingly enough 
not a single expositor has taken the trouble to look around in the 
field of Jewish eschatology. There we find a firmly established 
tradition, already existing in the O.T., according to which, in the 
time of salvation, all the Jews who live in the dispersion i.e. exile, 
and therefore in pagan territory with all its impurities, will return 
once more to the Holy Land and the Holy Nation. Thus the singer 
in the Psalms of Solomon viii 34 prayed: “‘collect the dispersion of 
Israel", and in a well-known prayer from the synagogue we hear: 
“gather the scattered from the four corners of the earth". I would 
be testing your patience too much if I were to quote further pas- 
sages which all show that this is a typical Jewish-Messianic idea.!? 
Where this is expressed so genuinely, and appears to be so authentic 
a property of the evangelist who left such a strong mark on the 
book, we must be cautious about Hellenism, and try, rather, to 
find an explanation in the Jewish background. 

Is Christianity a variant of the pagan religious currents in the 
Roman empire or can it only be understood against the back- 
ground of later Judaism, as we know it from the Talmud and the 
Targum, the apocalypses and the Septuagint? For all their similar- 
ity there is a striking difference between these two. The last solution 
must be preferred, however. That “salvation is from the Jews" (Jn 
iv 22) has been confirmed by historical research. This does not 
mean that we should reject the material which Religionsgeschichte 
has made familiar to us, but that we should reject several of its 
fundamental conclusions. We cannot deny that it has made con- 
tributions of incalculable value to our knowledge of the N.T. 


18 Cf. Howard, Christianity, ch. 5. 
19 Numerous passages in P. Volz, Die Eschatologie der jüdischen Gemeinde, 


Tübingen 1934, p. 345-346. 
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world and the history of the primitive church. It would be folly 
not to take this seriously into consideration. But the material is not 
fundamental to our understanding of the N.T. Furthermore, 
although there are undoubted parallels, and Judaism was un- 
questionably influenced by its pagan surroundings in the elabora- 
tion of its ideas, we must not forget that Judaism and paganism 
had held certain concepts in common for many centuries —concepts 
such as cleanness and uncleanness, sacrifice, etc. In the Greek 
translation of the O.T. certain Greek words were marked with a 
“sacred” significance, e.g. agapé = love; ekklèsia = God's people. 
When applied in the N.T., therefore, these same words do not have 
an essentially Greek meaning. 

It is not in the light of the piety of the Hellenistic mysteries, but 
in the light of Palestinian Judaism that the significance of the 
proclamation of Jesus the “Anointed One" should be under- 
stood—the newly-discovered material has taught us this much. G. 
Kittel's voluminous dictionary, in which both Jewish and Greek 
usage are equally clearly represented, gives an excellent idea of the 
state of the problem today. The great question of the so-called 
Hellenisation of Christianity now presents itself to us in a different 
manner: it is still an important question, but it cannot be answered 
as glibly and one-sidedly as people thought in the past. This is an 
insight of profound significance, even for modern history of dogma. 


2. Let us now turn to the second factor: the ever more intensive 
study of the material already known to us. In the N.T. we have a 
collection of documents from primitive Christianity, produced by 
the pens of at least nine authors, spread over a period of a mere fifty 
years. We consequently know far more about the development and 
the first years of this religion than we do about any other. But 
between the life of Jesus and the earliest gospel known to us there 
are still about thirty years. All sorts of items have been lost from the 
correspondence of St Paul, such as an epistle to Laodicea and letters 
to and from Corinth. In the Acts of the Apostles we have a rel- 
atively large amount of information about St Paul's ministry, but 
what were the others preaching? Is it possible to get behind the 
writings at our disposal? Is it possible to establish which in- 
fluences the tradition concerning Christ underwent before it was 
deposited in the gospels, with their curious similarities and dif- 
ferences? How is it, to suggest a further question, that many of the 
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exhortations we find in St Paul’s epistles bear a resemblance to the 
“lists of sins" in pagan ethics? What is the connection between 
Jesus and St Paul, where the difference in terminology is so evi- 
dent? Did actually Jesus give way to St Paul or is the apostle in- 
deed the “slave of Jesus Christ"? Here we have a list of questions 
which could easily be increased tenfold and which have occupied 
N.T. scholarship for more than a century without any generally 
accepted conclusions having yet been reached. In this respect, too, 
there has been a change, whereby scholars have directed their at- 
tention principally to the common property, the "traditional 
material”. This, however, is not to be found in new data but only 
by using the N.T. writings which have lain before us for centuries. 

If we want to see something of this change we would do well not 
to go into the intricate questions raised by so-called Formgeschichte 
in connection with the Synoptic Gospels. It is striking, however, 
that this method should have had so great a success in England in 
recent years. Vincent Taylor gave a superb survey in which, with 
cogent arguments, he exposed its significance and combated the 
idea that “Form Criticism" necessarily leads to the type of scep- 
ticism about Jesus’ life and doctrine which we find in Bultmann.?® 
This method was applied in a particularly interesting way in a very 
suggestive book which is little known in Holland—T. W. Manson’s 
The Teaching of Jesus. Not only does the author differentiate 
between the four sources which, according to Streeter, lie behind 
our gospels, but he also studies Jesus’ use of words in his con- 
versations with His disciples, the public and the Pharisees respect- 
ively. On the basis of this study he reached the interesting con- 
clusion that Jesus seldom, or never, spoke of God directly as 
Father, except to His disciples, and that He first did this after the 
profession of Peter (Mk viii 27 ff.).2! We immediately realise, 
especially if we think of the manner in which someone like Von 
Harnack placed the Fathership of God in the centre of the Gospel, 
that such an observation was of far-reaching significance. I can 
only refer in passing to Manson’s remarkable and original inter- 
pretation of the famous title “Son of Man”, which he equated, on 
the basis of Daniel vii, with the Holy Nation, the "rest" who found 


20 V. Taylor, The Formation of the Gospel Tradition’, London 1935, p. vi. 
21 T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus, Studies of its Form and Content”, 
Cambridge 1935, p. 98. 
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their highest embodiment in Jesus.? It would thus designate a 
"corporate personality", a term which was, I believe, first used by 
the English O.T. scholar Wheeler Robinson ? to describe a re- 
markable Eastern concept. One can, for example, designate both 
the patriarch and the Jewish people with the name Israel, and all 
sorts of O.T. texts where Jacob is mentioned were easily inter- 
preted as referring to his posterity. If we were to accept this inter- 
pretation given by Manson we would see how St Paul could refer to 
the church as the body of Christ; how he could speak of being 
buried with Christ in His death (Rom. vi) and use other opaque 
expressions which are not made any clearer by whispering the 
word ''mystical". The link between Jesus and St Paul, which, in 
the view of many N.T. scholars of thirty years ago, was almost 
absent, would then seem far closer than anyone had supposed. 
We can also see this attempt to get behind the sources in a dif- 
ferent domain: in the question of the relationship between 1 Peter 
and St Paul. In the earlier critical school it was almost a dogma 
that 1 Peter had nothing to do with the apostle of that name and 
was written by a pupil of St Paul who had diluted the great ideas of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles into an ethical doctrine. In 1931 Jülicher 
could still speak of an “Abklatsch paulinischer Briefe’’.24 There- 
upon scholars decided on the late dating of ı Peter. When we look 
at the passages which are supposed to show dependence, however, 
we do not find a single direct quotation, but a method of establishing 
“similarities” in use amongst classical scholars forty years ago, but 
which has rightly been given up since. By handling any two texts 
chosen at random in this way, it is possible to construct a relation 
of dependence. Furthermore the late dating of 1 Peter cannot be 
defended; this epistle must have been written before 70.% In his 
excellent commentary which appeared last year Selwyn dealt 
extensively with this relationship: he devoted over a fifth of the 
500 pages of his work to it. He pleaded for a “synoptic study" of 
the epistles and believed, on the basis of tabular surveys, that he 
could prove that the N.T. epistles had a common basis of catechetic 


22 T. W. Manson, op. cit., p. 277 ff. 

?3 Cf. Wheeler Robinson, Record and Revelation, Oxford 1938, p. 240. 

24 A, Jülicher-E. Fascher, Einleitung in das N.T.’, Tübingen 1931, p. 196. 

25 So G. Kittel, V. Taylor, W. Michaelis, E. G. Selwyn. I reached the 
same conclusion myself, although I adopted a different approach in: The 
Redemption in ı Peter I 18-19 and the Problems of the First Letter of Peter, 
(in this volume, p. 3-82, ed.). 
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and liturgical sources. The ground had been laid for his conclu- 
sions by Carrington in his Primitive Christian Catechism ?9 of 1940, 
in which he established a link with Baptism and referred above all 
to the "law of holiness” in Lev. xix as a common basis. It is to be 
regretted that Carrington’s appointment as bishop of Quebec 
forced him to draft his study so sketchily: his work is thus more a 
collection of fruitful suggestions than a well-argued demonstration. 
Selwyn embroidered still further on the same canvas and perceived, 
in addition to a catechesis about “persecution”, two more baptismal 
catecheses: B! before St Paul's second mission; B? dating from the 
years 50-55. In doing this Selwyn brought a very interesting topic 
into discussion. He showed that the significance of the epistle does 
not reside primarily in hypothetical earlier writings, but in the fact 
that 1 Peter must be appreciated as a an independent testimony 
alongside St Paul, and not regarded as a mimicry. He believed that 
it is thereby possible to learn about a common fund of ideas, 
whether this was actually expressed in writing or not. 

This is not the place in which to indulge in an extensive criticism. 
I shall just make a couple of remarks. It is obvious that Selwyn 
only took the ethical, and not the dogmatic, material into con- 
sideration, and it is precisely in the latter case that we find inter- 
esting parallels. Like Carrington, he failed to consider the infor- 
mation about the proselytes in Jewish literature, and particularly 
in the work of Philo. One example will serve to show the signifi- 
cance of this literature: Selwyn discusses extensively the term 
"children of light", applied to the newly baptized. The transition 
from darkness to light, from paganism to Christianity, can also be 
found in Philo in a Jewish context, and St Paul includes among the 
titles of honour on which the Jews prided themselves before the 
pagans “a light to those who are in darkness" (Rom. ii 19). The 
comparison has to be extended still further. The ethics of Hel- 
lenistic Judaism should also be studied in connection with Stoic 
material, as Dibelius started to do in his commentary on James 
(1921). But we should not work disjointedly, with loose verses and 
units: we should keep an eye on the whole. In my view this will 
bear good fruit. The work of A. Seeberg who, in his Katechismus der 
Urchristenheit, also traced traditional material at the beginning of 
this century, will at last come into its own. Since his work did not 


26 Ph. Carrington, The Primitive Christian Catechism, Cambridge 1940; 
E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St Peter, London 1946. 
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suit the hypotheses in fashion at the time it was virtually killed 
by silence. But surely there is some satisfaction in this life in 
saying after their death that people were right? 

The highly successful work of the Cambridge N.T. scholar 
C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, carries us 
to an area which has again become a centre of attention through a 
renewed study of old material. I mean eschatology, not as the last 
chapter of dogma, but as an overall elucidation of primitive 
Christianity. Dodd starts with the common tradition. He asks the 
question: what should we understand by the “preaching” (the 
kerygma) to which St Paul refers with the words: “it pleased God 
through the folly of what we preach to save those who believe” 
(x Cor. i 21). He reconstructs this on the basis of 1 Cor. xv 3 ff. In 
this passage, which had already been put to a similar purpose earlier, 
we read: “For I delivered to you as of first importance what I also 
received, that Christ died for our sins in accordance with the 
scriptures, that he was buried, that he was raised on the third day, 
etc.". Here, then, we have traditional material. Dodd compares 
this with St Peter's utterances in Acts which, judging from the 
Aramaisms, rest on sound tradition. Behind this address we find 
the same schema. It all proclaims that God's great work has been 
accomplished through Jesus Christ. Dodd makes a link with the 
text “the kingdom of God has come upon you" (Mt. xii 28, Lk. 
xi 20); therefore, the awaited eschatological Kingdom is here; the 
return, which would take place soon, was to complete Christ's 
work. “They proclaimed it not so much as a future event for which 
men should prepare by repentance, but rather as the impending 
corroboration of a present fact: the new age is already here’’.?’ 
This is the famous concept of “realized eschatology”: there is no 
coming of the Son of Man after the one in Galilee and Jerusaiem.”® 
Since this return did not occur, men later turned to the schemata of 
Jewish apocalypticism and awaited a second coming (futuristic ut- 
terances). The structure of the gospels shows the influence of the 
ancient kerygma, but they have been adapted more or less to the 
altered circumstances. In his book on the parables Dodd applied 
these ideas to that theme most skilfully. That is why my predecessor 
discussed Dodd's hypothesis in his last work on the same subject 


2” C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments?, London 
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and, in my opinion very rightly, attacked it. For that futuristic 
element cannot be eliminated.? Although I must refrain from 
treating in greater detail the discussion roused by this view, I 
would like to draw your attention to two points which, I believe, 
have not been sufficiently emphasized. Dodd overlooked the fact 
that Jesus demands faith: the kingdom is there, but it is not visible 
to all; only in that day of days will it be fully visible, for “we walk 
by faith, not by sight” (2 Cor. v 7). And he also failed to discuss the 
significance of the Holy Spirit, which is completely eschatological 
in the N.T. For the receiver the Holy Spirit means being received 
in the coming Kingdom, the prelude to the decisive revelation in 
glory—the same Spirit with which Jesus was anointed. I must 
stop here, but what I have said should make it perfectly clear that 
the problem of the significance of eschatology —I am also thinking 
of Otto's Reich Gottes und Menschensohn (1934) —remains a pre- 
dominating question in N.T. scholarship. 

It was the unforgettable merit of the great Albert Schweitzer to 
put this problem in the right perspective. His idea of so-called 
consistent eschatology —which did not find much support with 
scholars at the time nor aroused much opposition, and is therefore 
still “on their hands" —was hailed by Martin Werner from Bern in 
1941 as the only correct starting point for elucidating the develop- 
ment of early dogma, and Werner's work was yet another stimulus to 
study eschatology. According to Werner Jesus was an apocalypticist 
who awaited the imminent end of the world and saw Himself as the 
judge of the world, the “son of man". When this end did not come 
about as easily as He expected, He thought He could accelerate it 
by His death. St Paul lived with the idea that the end had really 
taken place through the death on the cross and the resurrection, 
although it was not yet visible to all. It was the idea of the return 
which held together the whole doctrine about Christ as Lord, 
justification, "being in Christ", etc. When the return did not oc- 
cur, however, this bond slackened; the doctrinal points came loose 
and had to be fitted together in a new structure. Thus, according to 
Werner, the eschatological gospel led logically to the uneschatolo- 
gical, philosophical Greek theology. Werner tried to make this 


% A.M. Brouwer, De Gelijkenissen, Leyden 1946, p. 116-126. Cf. also 
H. M. Matter, Nieuwere opvattingen omtrent het Koninkrijk Gods in Jezus’ 
prediking naar de Synoptici, diss. V.U., Kampen 1942; W. G. Kümmel, 
Verheissung und Erfüllung, Basel 1945. 
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acceptable with a superabundance of quotations and, despite 
numerous fundamental objections, # I have no hesitation in ac- 
claiming this as one of the most important works to have appeared 
in recent years. It has brought new life into the history of early 
dogma, a field which was virtually closed after Von Harnack, and 
it raises questions in the grand style and with an original use of 
sources. In actual fact the question is: what became of the driving 
power, the eschatology, of the first communities? Did the church 
start, as it were, to feel at home here on earth after a few years, did 
it settle down cosily, or did it always retain its burning longing and 
prodigious nostalgia? This question can be broached from two 
angles: from the starting point and from the end; from a N.T. 
point of view and from the point of view of church history —al- 
though we can safely assume that things did not happen quite as 
logically as in a study in Bern. Above all the “mysticism”, the 
ascesis and the liturgy, of the Eastern church, must be taken into 
consideration, for it is not so much that an exclusively Neoplatonic 
philosophy and mystery piety broke through, as that an early 
Christian eschatology found a typical form. Precisely because these 
questions are so important—even from an ecumenical point of 
view—the study of primitive Christian literature should not be so 
neglected as it has been in Holland until today. 

Partly as a critique of Werner, but also as an independent 
investigation into the primitive Christian concept of time, Cullmann 
provided a particularly interesting study of eschatology in his 
Christus und die Zeit, which appeared last year. In my opinion it is 
the best contribution to the theme to date. Primitive Christianity 
was eschatological through and through: the decisive act of God 
had happened in Christ and perfection was still to come (x Cor. i 
6-7). Eschatology was no adjunct or frame which could equally 
well be removed: it was the life sphere. To extract texts from this 
context has the same consequences as transplanting palm trees to 
the North Pole. This connection with the whole, which has partially 
been lost in the course of history, makes a constantly renewed 
interpretation of the early material contained in the N.T. necessary. 


30 M. Werner, Die Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas, Leipzig-Bern 1941. 
For reviews see the list in E. Gaugler, Das Abendmahl im Neuen Testament, 
Basel 1943, p. 66 n.; O. Cullmann, Christus und die Zeit, Zollikon 1946. 
Here in Holland H. A. van Bakel and G. A. van den Bergh van Eysinga 
wrote about this book in Nieuw Theologisch Tijdschrift 1942-1943. 
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3. I mentioned as a third factor which stimulates scholarship the 
questions of "practical life". This is particularly true of the N.T. 
For the book is not just a collection of pieces of ancient literature 
but the authoritative book of the Church. In the Chrurch the N.T. 
speaks with sole and decisive authority. Believers of every per- 
suasion and denomination in the wide area of Christendom try to 
justify their views from the Scriptures and are thus duty-bound 
to know what is in them. The relationship between Church and 
Scriptures is not one-sided, but consists in a mutual interaction: 
the study of the Bible, especially of the N.T., leads to ecclesiastical 
decisions, and ecclesiastical questions of the moment appeal to the 
Scriptures for an answer. Whoever has studied the ecclesiastical 
history of the second half of the nineteenth century in our country 
sees at once the reciprocal link between modernism in the Church 
and “Bible criticism". The N.T. scholar cannot practise his profes- 
sion without involving the Church time and again. I am not 
going to comment now on the apologetic determination to defend 
certain positions at all costs, which seldom leads to a deeper 
understanding of the Scriptures. 

An appropriate example of the interaction I mean is to be found 
in the study of the constitution of the primitive Christian church. 
In his superb survey Linton pointed out that the views which were 
valid in about 1880 were strongly influenced by the prevailing 
tendencies in a contemporary ecclesiastical sphere. And if Braun 
can speak today of a new ''consensus" 3t amongst K. L. Schmidt, 
H. D. Wendland, Gloege and others, this interest in the ecclesi- 
astical problem is not only determined by a painstaking inter- 
pretation of the word ekklèsia or by eschatological considerations, 
but by the intensification of the interest in the Church aroused by 
the Ecumenical Movement. The difference between the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant concepts of church government will 
constantly bring scholars from both camps to devote themselves to 
this matter. 

The liturgical movement, both in the Roman Catholic church— 
I have Benedictines like Odo Casel in mind—and in the Protestant 


31 O. Linton, Das Problem der Urkirche in der neueren Forschung, Uppsala 
1932; F. M. Braun, Aspects nouveaux du probléme de l'église, Fribourg en 
Suisse 1942. Cf. also St. Hanson, The Unity of the Church in the New Testa- 
ment, Uppsala 1946 (this title and the problem are also illustrative in con- 
nection with my further argument). 
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churches has kept a scholarly interest in the sacraments alive, even 
when the interest among church historians had started to fade. 
The stimulus of practice was clearly expressed when Dr de Beus 
defended his thesis here in 1945 and began: “The discussion held 
by some theologians in our country with Professor K. Barth in 
1939 about whether, and if so, how far the Holy Scriptures provide 
the necessary Biblical foundation for the existence of infant 
baptism, was regarded by many as the beginning of a new awareness 
of the question of baptism in the Christian church in general, and of 
primitive Christian baptism in particular, and induced me to draft 
the present work” .32 

Now, it is obvious that this interest can have a particularly 
dangerous side to it. People are looking for a definite phenomenon, 
must reach results, and easily neglect connected elements which 
have influenced the structure. A single thread is taken out of the 
entire tissue, and, particularly where spiritual phenomena are 
concerned, there is a real risk of finding the very thing one wants 
to find. To see the rock usually means to skirt it. In either case 
ecclesiastical practice influences research. Questions of N.T. 
introduction and genuineness, which dominated the field fifty 
years ago when weight was attached solely to "authenticity" and 
all authority vanished in the case of "inauthenticity", have faded 
into the background and have given way to questions about the 
church and the sacraments. The exaggerated philological interest 
has yielded to a theological one, although I fear that a certain 
impatience has developed in this domain, too, which is incited by 
the feeling: “Die Worte sind genug gewechselt, Lasst uns nun 
endlich Taten sehen!” 

I would like to pause a little longer at a particular question— 
that of "unity and variety" in the N.T. For we can here detect a 
surprising curve which has certainly not been unaffected by the 
state of affairs today. As a starting point let us take the incontro- 
vertible fact that the N.T. comprises 27 books, the work of a 
variety of authors, consisting of a number of different literary 
genres. Such diversity is especially clear where language is con- 
cerned: the Synoptic Gospels speak of the “kingdom of God"; 
St John of "eternal life"; St Paul of "being in Christ". Other 
examples are unnecessary. This introduces no difficulty into the 


3? Ch. de Beus, De oud-christelijke Doop en zijn voorgeschiedenis, vol. I, 
diss. Utrecht, Haarlem 1945, p.1. 
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dogmatic treatment of the Bible since the “Word of God" speaks 
throughout, and the texts have been fairly distributed over the 
several loc? of dogmatics. When, at the end of the eighteenth 
century and in the nineteenth century, an interest in history 
emerged, however, scholars developed an eye for the great variety, 
and N.T. theologians started to analyse the “doctrinal concepts” 
of the different authors. A typical example of this stage of re- 
search is to be seen in the famous textbook by B. Weiss: “N.T. 
theology does not offer a closed system since it has to deal with 
numerous different types of doctrine" (§ 4d). These types stood 
beside each other loosely, with no historical link. It was the grand 
master of historical-critical research, H. J. Holtzmann, who tried to 
establish this link in about 1900. He saw his objective as follows: 
"I am concerned with the religious-ethical range of ideas that we 
may learn (from the N.T.) as much in the light of the original 
unity which the N.T. presents to the reader, as in that of the 
multiplicity, variety, and even contradictions determined by 
individuality and the currents of the time".3? The latter, moreover, 
was far more evident than the former. The division of the material 
took place along the following lines: the doctrine of Jesus according 
to the Synoptic Gospels; primitive Christianity; St Paul and post- 
Pauline literature (Eph., Pastoral epistles and ı Pet.); Hebrews 
and Johannine literature. Scholars, relying on the discoveries of 
N.T. Introduction, thought that this was the right order. Of 
course, the contents of these pigeon holes differed greatly, according 
to the position of the various scholars who attempted such a 
description. But the analytical method triumphed and everybody 
followed this scheme. The diversity, and all the problems raised by 
it, monopolized everyone’s attention. 

In 1941, however, there appeared Stauffer’s Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments and here, to the amazement of all, the usual approach 
had been thrown overboard. This book, enthralling and intense, 
did indeed provide a brief sketch of the main figures in the N.T.: 
Jesus, St Paul and St John. But the principal theme was different. 
The "Werdegang der urchristlichen Theologie" took up 33 pages, 
while the true subject, presented as being “christozentrische 
Geschichtstheologie", took up 180 pages. Here we have no genetic 
divisions, only a theological one: creation and fall; law and promise; 


33 H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie?, edd. 
A. Jülicher-W. Bauer, Tübingen 1911, vol. I, p. 20. 
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the Christ event; church and world; present and future. In the 
various chapters of his book Stauffer does indeed give the dif- 
ferent types an opportunity to speak, but this is not the decisive 
part. What is decisive is the apocalyptic framework in which he 
gives everything its place, a framework with these four sides—the 
principle of primeval history; the cosmic vision; the struggle 
between civitas Dei and civitas diaboli; the solution of the struggle. 
In this framework of “altbiblische Tradition", by which Stauffer 
understands the theology of the O.T. according to late-Jewish 
views, the N.T. speaks a language of its own.% The theological 
imprint can even be seen in the constituent elements of Stauffer's 
book. 

We can already perceive, from these formal indications, that a 
radical revolution had taken place. The return to the earlier local 
method was only apparent. Stauffer naturally appealed to the 
previous historical-critical development, but he was not concerned 
with a historical problem. He was asking about the way of God, as 
the N.T. in its unity teaches us that God pursued it. This is what 
was so remarkable and riveting—at last here the question was 
asked: what is peculiar to the N.T.? While earlier scholars had 
tried to reduce everything to what is known to us from human 
religious history, or had to stop short before the "'Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesu", we are at last here confronted with the question of revela- 
tion. In Büchsel's Neutestamentliche Theologie (1935) this theme also 
raised its head when he enquired about “das Wort Gottes", but, by 
and large, the arrangement of the material was still the traditional 
historical one. 

Curiously enough a similar problem seems to have come to the 
fore in the Anglo-Saxon world, which is the more significant as it 
came quite independently of what took place in Germany. I do not 
have the book I mentioned by Dodd in mind (although that too 
was symptomatic) so much as two works which, dispatching their 
scholarship from both sides of the Atlantic, illuminated the two 
sides of the problem. During the War the American N.T. scholar 
E. F. Scott published his gripping Varieties of New Testament 
Religion, while the Englishman Hunter produced a more modest 
booklet entitled The Unity of the New Testament.® The titles speak 


34 E, Stauffer, Theologie des Neuen Testaments, Stuttgart 1941. This work 
was reprinted by the Oikoumene-Verlag in Geneva in 1945. 

35 E. F. Scott, The Varieties of New Testament Religion, New York 1943; 
A. M. Hunter, The Unity of the New Testament, London, 11943, ?1944. 
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for themselves. It appeared from their first chapters that both 
scholars were aware of the problem; but the man from the New 
World trod the old paths, while the writer from "good old England" 
sought a new line of approach together with his Continental 
counterparts. Scott denies, in so many words, that there was 
anything like a united formulation of faith. “All that it (sc. the 
church) demanded was a personal loyalty. The believer was left 
to form his own conception of what Christ had been, so long as he 
recognized his supreme claim to obedience" (p. 26). Christ revealed 
God (p. 13), but the "how" and the "why" could be decided by 
each man in his own way. The development of this process and the 
circumstances which determined it, form the content of Scott's 
book. That this, in Scott's opinion, is also of significance today, 
appears from these words in his introduction: "If the church is ever 
to be truly united, it must leave men free to differ" (p. vi). He 
regards this "variety of appeal" as the particular and majestic 
quality of Jesus' message: it can be interpreted in entirely dif- 
ferent ways, and His richness consequently becomes ever greater 
(p. 297 ff.) Now, although it is right to refer to the “multicoloured 
wisdom" of Christ; although there is undoubtedly a development 
in the N.T., I wondered, when I read this book, what was typical of 
Christianity, what the link was uniting the various writings. For 
it cannot be denied that the same communities who read and 
preserved the Pauline epistles also handed the gospels down to us, 
and consequently did not find the variety so insuperable. Nor 
should we, as happens far too often, play one type off against the 
other. The concept of "loyalty" remains purely formal and does not 
mean very much. This, then, is my fundamental criticism of the 
book. Of the manner in which Scott characterizes St Paul's work I 
shall say no more, although, when I read these passages, I filled 
the margin with question marks. 

Scott's counterpart Hunter does not overlook the divergences in 
the Synoptic Gospels, St John and St Paul, but he points to the 
fact that there is a unity behind this difference in terminology. To 
reveal this is the task of the N.T. scholar. He compares the N.T. 
with a jigsaw puzzle of a great many pieces. “Hitherto we have 
pored over the pieces in isolation and largely failed to see the 
picture. But now, piece after piece is slowly falling into its proper 
place and helping to make the whole pattern luminous" (p. r3). 
Although he knows that it is not possible to characterize the entire 
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content of the N.T. in a single word, he dares to use the word 
“Heilsgeschichte” as a summing-up. He speaks successively of the 
Redeemer (Lord), the redeemed (the Church), and the redemption, 
and the principal documents present their testimony in each 
chapter. 

We see that Hunter actually shares Stauffer’s approach, although 
he does not use the heavy words of German origin—Urgeschichte, 
Endgeschichte, Allgeschichte, etc. He does not reject the good part of 
the earlier analysis, but tries to reach a synthesis. 

Am I wrong if I see the influence of a desire of the times in these 
trends? Everywhere we see a desire for unity—even if many of us 
have experienced a particularly diabolical fruit of that desire. 
People want to escape from disunity and multiplicity. In the domain 
of scholarship a contrast with the older generation is appearing in 
the shape of a return from analysis to synthesis. The older genera- 
tion wished to trace the origin of a phenomenon and was then 
satisfied; the present generation is searching for the hallmark 
which these earlier elements received. The older generation looked 
for "schópferische Persönlichkeiten”, while contemporaries tend to 
see more of the crowd, not just a few high peaks, but the whole. 

The N.T. scholar is not faced with the question: what did a 
certain Paul and a certain John think?, but with the question: how 
did these apostles proclaim Jesus Christ as Lord? What is the 
“kerygma”? The revolution, based on the question of revelation 
in the N.T., which the whole of theology has experienced since 1920, 
is undoubtedly expressed, albeit in different words, both in Stauffer 
and in Hunter. I believe that Hunter worked this out better than 
Stauffer, who gave the impression that he was discussing history of 
philosophy rather than God's dealings with man, "the covenant". 
This can be an escape from critical thinking, but it is not neces- 
sarily so. Indeed, scholars are really looking for the critical part, 
and the individual property of Christianity in the midst of elements 
of foreign origin, for its character and its claims. 

Although I believe that the "spirit of the times" again opened 
the eyes to these questions, I do not want to make it into a scape- 
goat, as people so often do. Indeed, I believe the question to be 
fully justified. We must reach a synthesis: diversity in unity and 
unity in diversity. Christianity did not become a Jewish sect 
although it was born in Judaism. Christianity did not sink in the 
syncretistic maelstrom, although it was preached in the Hellenistic 
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world. That Christianity should have shared words and concepts 
with the surrounding world is obvious, and a view of this interplay 
can help us to understand Christian notions better. But in the last 
instance we must know what is peculiar to Christianity. 

Fifty years ago the great radical N.T. scholar from Breslau, 
Wrede, suggested to Holtzmann and his companions that N.T. 
theology should not remain in midstream, but should turn into 
"religious history of primitive Christianity" and reject all con- 
nections with dogmatics. From the mouth of Wrede's kindred 
spirit, Bousset, Van der Leeuw heard the words: “diese Vorlesung 
betrifft die Theologie des neuen Testaments, das heisst also: die 
Religionsgeschichte der Kaiserzeit’’.86 Many people nowadays get 
cold shudders at such language and entrench themselves behind a 
thick volume of dogmatics. The last generation would have shaken 
their heads gravely at Stauffer's or Hunter's works. But is there 
really an incompatibility? I do not wish to appear as an advocate 
for those tactics known as “sitting on the fence", though it may be 
sensible at certain times. But is it wrong to see both sides? The 
famous O.T. scholar from Berlin, Sellin, presented his Alttestament- 
liche Theologie in two parts, a historical part and a systematic 
part. They can live alongside one another and complement one 
another. Vriezen rightly remarked that the religious history of 
Israel is about Israel, the theology of the O.T. about God’s revela- 
tion.?? Should the N.T. not learn from the O.T. on this score, as it 
has so frequently done in the past? A double task awaits us: on 
the one hand we must study the history of primitive Christianity in 
the world of that time—for it is only by studying that background 
that the characteristics will emerge—and carry our study on into 
the history of the early church; and on the other we must perform a 
systematic survey, intimately connected with our study of history, 
of how God addresses man. 

A variety of problems have been seen to be under discussion on 
this old, but ever new demain of the N.T. By pursuing new paths 
and taking into account the knowledge that has now been obtained 
of the N.T. world, scholars are trying to extract from the ancient 
texts the answer to the decisive question: what is the meaning of 


3% W, Wrede, Uber Aufgabe und Methode der sogenannten "neutestament- 
lichen” Theologie, Göttingen 1897; G. van der Leeuw, in: Inleiding tot de 
theologische studie, Groningen 1946, p. 81. 

3 Th. C. Vriezen in: Inleiding tot de theol. studie, p. 42. 
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that "gospel of Christ which is the power of God for salvation to 
everyone who has faith" (Rom. i 16)? 

All these facts, explanations and hypotheses can be somewhat 
confusing and we are entitled to ask for something to hold on to. 
Jowett’s words are comforting: "the book itself remains as at the 
first unchanged amid the changing interpretations of it”.38 The 
New Testament itself puts it differently, but more appropriately: 
“Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today and for ever" 
(Heb. xiii 8). 


38 B. Jowett, The Interpretation of Scripture and Other Essays, p. 6, 
quoted by F. Torm, Hermeneutik des Neuen Testaments, Gottingen 1930, p. 31. 


SOLITUDE AND COMMUNITY IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT * 


Of the various forms in which solitude is encountered and 
experienced in this life there are two in the New Testament which 
are immediately evident. In the first place there is the voluntary 
solitude of prayer. There are several passages in the Gospels where 
we read that Jesus withdrew into solitude in order to pray (see 
Mt. xiv 23, Lk. vi 12, ix 18— perhaps we could add Jesus’ departure 
for the wilderness after the Baptism, Mt. iv 1 ff. and parallel pas- 
sages). Jesus tells his disciples, moreover, not to pray openly, but 
in the solitude of their room (Mt. vi 6). In this solitude community 
with God is sought. It is not an ultimate ideal, as it is for Eastern 
monks, but a fresh preparation for the tasks of the world. 

In the second place there is compulsory solitude, imposed by the 
action of people whose desires are not consonant to what is seen 
as the way of God. The activity of Jesus brings Him into conflict 
with His surroundings: the choice of Jesus as Christ has the same 
effect for His disciples. Jn. vi 15 informs us that Jesus withdrew 
into solitude so that the people should not make Him king in a 
wrong way; when the divine design of the passion comes about 
Jesus prophesies and testifies that He will be abandoned by His 
disciples (Mk. xiv 27, 50 and parallels). 

In the Gospel of St. John solitude is remedied by lasting com- 
munity with the Father (xvi 32, cf. viii 16, 29); but in Mark and 
Matthew it may imply even the depths of the abandonment by the 
Father (Mk. xv 34 and parallels). The disciples also experience how 
their decision to follow this Lord breaks even the most natural 
bonds (Lk. ix 57 ff., xiv 25 ff.), although here community with God 
is retained. This is well expressed in St. Paul’s lament in 2 Tim. iv 
11 ff., where, however, we can also perceive a tone of gratitude 
("But the Lord stood by me" (vs. 17)). Except in the case of the 
fourth word from the cross, man's withdrawal into solitude is always 
connected with community with God: indeed, it can even be a 
condition for this community. 

In this essay I would like to elucidate yet another aspect of 


* First appeared as “Kruising van eenzaamheid en gemeenschap in het 
Nieuwe Testament'' in Vox Theologica 28, 1957-58, p. 81-86. 
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community and solitude in the New Testament. It appears in the 
Acts of the Apostles. The formulation is a little peculiar, so that 
the problem does not strike us immediately. But if we look closely 
it is indeed present, and at such a decisive point that a separate 
discussion is worthwhile. 

In the first seven chapters of Acts the stage of the action is 
Jerusalem. Even when the view of the oixovyévy is at its clearest 
(ii 9-11) it concerns men who have come fo Jerusalem. Only once 
(v 16) is a certain influence outside Jerusalem mentioned, but in 
this case, too, people are coming to the Holy City. This suddenly 
changes at the beginning of Chapter viii. The cause of the alteration 
is the persecution after the death of Stephen. 

The event is reported as follows: "And on that day a great 
persecution arose against the church in Jerusalem; and they were 
all scattered throughout the region of Judea and Samaria, except 
the apostles". This brief, all too sober report presents the com- 
mentators with various problems, such as: who are “all” ? Does this 
refer to the group to which Stephen belonged or the whole com- 
munity? Why were the apostles out of range, when they, as central 
figures, should have been the first to be hunted down? 

There is no doubt that, according to St. Luke,! not a single 
Christian remained in Jerusalem apart from the apostles, who had 
to see to the continuity of the faith. But from vs. 3 it appears that 
a number of prisoners were also taken: thus the community was 
indeed scattered, but they were not all dispersed. In vs. 4 the theme 
is resumed: “Now those who were scattered went about preaching 
the word". 

How the situation really developed in those critical days is no 
longer clear. For St. Luke it undoubtedly serves as an introduction 
to the successive story of Philip (so E. Haenchen in his recent com- 
mentary), but also to that of St. Paul in ix 1 ff. Yet, as is so often 
the case with the introductory remarks in Acts, very little attention 
has been paid to this passage in commentaries. Consequently the 
problem which lies concealed in this curious formulation has been 
overlooked. The words, however, are those of St. Luke, and are 
therefore significant of that writer's view. 

We are struck by the fact that St. Luke should describe the result 
of the persecution with the words “all were scattered" (Greek: 


1 For the sake of convenience I have accepted the traditional attribution 
of Acts to St Luke. 
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8ieorkoncay). In vs. 4 this same verb is used. We do not read “those 
who had been able to escape” or "the persecuted’’, but “those who 
were scattered" (lit. the scattered, of dıaoraptvrec). That St. Luke 
used this term intentionally appears later in his book — we must not 
overlook these cross-references in Acts — when, in xi 19, the group— 
forgotten after the intervening experiences of Philip and others— 
turns up again: "Now those who were scattered because of the 
persecution that arose over Stephen travelled as far as Phoenicia" 
etc. (Greek: of Stxonapévrec). The use of the definite article makes 
us think of a closed group of people living scattered, but if this is 
the impression we get, it is wrong: the verb has a completely 
different meaning in Greek, as we shall now see. That St. Luke 
should have used this same verb as much as three times—and 
that he wished to emphasize the events in this way—is all the 
more remarkable when we realize that the verb appears nowhere 
else in the New Testament. 

The verb in use, 3txonsípo, is a compound of onetpw = “to sow", 
but that is not all there is to be said about its meaning. If we look 
closer at its general use, it appears that the word has a strongly 
negative implication.? 

This is clear in Philo, De conf. ling. xxxviii 196-197, where with 
reference to Gen. xi 8 “the Lord dispersed them thence’, he remarks: 
"that is He caused them to be scattered, to be fugitives, to vanish 
from sight, for sowing (o7elpew) is the cause of good things, but 
dispersing (Stacnetperv) is the cause of bad things, for the first 
happens for the sake of progress, growth and birth, the second for 
the sake of ruin and destruction. God the Planter wanted to sow 
the highest virtue throughout the All, but disperse and banish 
accursed impiety from the state of the world" (the text has been 
well reconstructed by Cohn-Wendland). From these antitheses and 
synonyms we see what the word “scatter” implies. 

The meaning of Siaometow may be illustrated by a few more 
examples: 1 Sam. xi 11: “and those who survived were scattered, 
so that no two of them were left together"; ı Kings xxii 17; 2 Kings 
xxv 5 about armies which had been defeated; Jer. xiii 24: “I will 
scatter you like chaff driven by the wind from the desert" ; Josephus, 
Antiquitates X 65: Josiah destroys the idols and scatters their ashes; 


? I hope to provide further evidence and references soon in “Das Selbst- 
verständnis der jüdischen Diaspora”. 
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Ant. X 136 the friends who fled with Zedekiah deserted him when 
they saw the enemy approach and “scattered in different directions, 
each one determined to save himself" ; Ant. X 207 about the image 
of Nebuchadnezzar destroyed by the great stone: not one piece 
remained whole “so that the gold and silver and bronze and iron 
turned to dust, tiner than flour, while the fragments of the image 
were scattered everywhere ... by a great wind”. 

Yet another text, from Herodotus III 69, should be quoted at 
this point: in the harem of Pseudo-Smerdis there was no possibility 
of contact between the women since he had “scattered them, the 
one here, the other there, each in her appointed place". And in 
Plutarch, Suav. Viv. Epic. 27, we read: "... and Epicurus, by 
making the dissolution (of the soul) a scattering into emptiness and 
atoms ...’’. “To scatter" is therefore more than “to put to flight" ; 
it is “‘to split into loose, unconnected pieces". What has been scat- 
tered is worthless and ineffectual. 

When St. Luke used this verb in viii x, 4; xi 19, his readers under- 
stood that the community in Jerusalem was split into loose pieces 
which were insignificant on their own. Solitude is indeed expressed 
here in a peculiar way, but we must also see another dimension to it. 
In the Greek translation of the Old Testament the verb is frequently 
used in a special context, i.e. as an expression for the divine judgment. 
If Israel does not obey God's commandments and lapses into 
idolatry God Himself will scatter His people among the nations. 
Cf. Lev. xxvi 33: "And I will scatter you among the nations, and 
I will unsheathe the sword after you and your land shall be a 
desolation, and your cities shall be a waste” (cf. also Deut. iv 27; 
xxviii 64; xxx 4; repeatedly, too, in the prophets, especially 
Jeremiah, e.g. xiii 24; xv 7; and Ezekiel, e.g. xi 17; xii 15; xxii 15). 
This is a heavier sentence than captivity or exile. As a complement 
the promise is given in the Old Testament that, when a man is 
converted after this ordeal and devotes himself again fully to 
Yahweh, the scattered will be gathered and shall again be led back 
to the Holy Land. That is why the pious Jew in the “Eighteen 
Benedictions" prayed, and stil prays: (ro) "Blow on a great 
trumpet for our deliverance, raise a banner to gather our ban- 
ished; praise unto You, Yahweh, who gathers the scattered 
people of Israel” (see also 2 Macc. i 27 "Gather those together 
that are scattered from us, deliver them that serve among the 
heathen"). 
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The idea of "gathering the scattered" is a constant element in the 
expectation of the Messianic time.? 

Throughout his work St. Luke appears to be well acquainted with 
the Greek translation of the O.T. This nuance of Giaonetpo was 
consequently known to him. The scattering seems to be connected 
with God's curse, and that at a time when the Christian community 
believed that the Messianic age had arrived with Jesus, with His 
life, death and resurrection. 

According to St. Luke's report the Christians were driven out of 
Jerusalem. This fact must also be emphasized in the light of O.T. 
promises. It is not said of an arbitrary community in an arbitrary 
town, but of the Messianic community in Jerusalem. For Jerusalem 
was central to the Jewish expectation of the future; it was there 
that salvation would appear. See, for example, Joel ii 32 (important 
in this respect because of the echo in Acts ii 21 and 39): “And it 
shall come to pass that all who call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be delivered; for in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem there shall 
be those who escape, as the Lord has said, and among the survivors 
shall be those whom the Lord calls”; and Obadiah vs. 17: “But in 
Mount Zion there shall be those that escape" (escape = Greek 
cwtnpix = salvation, redemption). The pagans will only come to 
Jerusalem to see the glory of the Lord (Is. ii 2-3, 1x-1xii).* 

If we read the relevant passages against the background of the 
Old Testament and of the current linguistic usage I have sketched, 
the following remarkable facts will spring into view: 

a) these people are driven out of the community (Gr. éxxAyola = 
people of God) into "dispersion"; from the place where salvation 
will be revealed, to the land of the pagans, into solitude, without 
any unity. 

b) they are "scattered" instead of "gathered", ie. in the eyes 
of the Jews they bear the curse. 

c) but, contrary to what we might expect, they preach the mes- 
sage of salvation, not only to the Jews but also to the pagans 
(viii 4; xi r9). It is not the scattered that must be converted to the 
Lord, but they must bring others to conversion (xi 21). The “Hand 
of the Lord", i.e. His support (cf. Lk. i 66), is with these “scat- 
tered””.5 


8 Cf. P. Volz, Die Eschatologie der jüdischen Gemeinde?, Tübingen 1934, 
P. 344 ff. 

4 Cf. J. Jeremias, Jesu Verheissung für die Völker, Stuttgart 1956, p. 49 ff. 

5 W. Bauer, Wôrterbuch zu den Schriften des N.T.4, Berlin 1952, col. 1598. 
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Thus did this far-reaching solitude help to carry the gospel into 
the world and so to build the new community of the church of 
Christ. In this description in Acts viii I, 4 St. Luke presents a 
remarkable turning point in the history of primitive Christianity. 
For it is through this persecution that the community goes outside 
Jerusalem and this fact starts the preaching to Samaritans and 
pagans. 

This preaching to the pagans, so significant an event for the 
history of the church and the world, was not conceived as a plan 
by missionary strategy, but simply came about "by chance". In 
the later apocryphal legends about the apostles we come across the 
idea that the aposiles cast lots for the division of the world in order 
to determine each one's field of activity and that each one prepared 
himself to go there.$ In St. Luke's Acts, however, the apostles 
remain in Jerusalem; nobody leaves the “Holy City” of his own 
accord. The rest of the community left, but not like the disciples 
whom Jesus dispatched two by two: they were "scattered". And 
this was the consequence of a persecution, not of a human initiative. 

In St. Luke's conception throughout the Acts of the Apostles, 
this persecution appears to have been used by God to spread the 
gospel. The expected sequence is entirely reversed. The Christians 
are forced out of Jerusalem into the world; that which seemed a 
curse for the banished becomes a blessing for others." The scattering 
does not lead to destruction, but to the formation of new communi- 
ties: xi 19 ff. brings us to Antioch, whence Paul later set out on 
his missions. The solitude does not entail destruction, for the 
Christians take with them the word of God and faith in Jesus 
Christ, which are not bound to any place or circle but rather create 
a new community. 

We have seen how Philo contrasted oxeipw and 3wonstpo (“sow”’ 
and "scatter"). The scattering intended by St. Luke in the passages 
I have discussed recalls the words of Jesus (Jn. xii 24): "Truly, 
truly, 1 say to you, unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and 


$ R. A. Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, 
Braunschweig 1883, vol. I, p. 11 ff. gives the various versions of this legend. 

7 In the third century A.D. we find a similar idea in Judaism, see Pesachim 
fol. 87b: the children of Israel are scattered in order to make proselytes. 
Cf. also Origen, Contra Celsum 1 55. But this idea was expressed a good hun- 
dred years after Acts; besides it was not generally accepted, and cannot 
therefore be used as a means of judging the Diaspora. 
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dies, it remains alone; but if it dies, it bears much fruit". Here 
"scattering" and sowing, solitude and community, meet in a 
distinctive way. The paradox of the gospel comes into view. St. Luke 
expresses this in a manner of his own; he expresses it soberly but 
his words are charged with meaning: they tell of human misery and 
terror which turn into the joy of divine salvation. 


JESUS THE CHRIST?! * 


On a warm, sunny afternoon—one which we so much missed this 
year in our part of the globe—I stood on the beach of our Dutch 
seacoast. There was a crowd so tightly packed that one could hardly 
discover the sand or the sea. The only thing one sees is the highly 
variegated species of man; the only thing one hears is the cacophony 
of sound produced by this crowd. If one is interested in the beauty 
of the sea the sight is rather disappointing; if the study of man has 
not lost its attraction, it is highly rewarding: to watch all these 
people in their various dresses or undressings; large and small; to 
see how they critically examine one another and the respective 
dresses. It is quite easy to pick out the foreigners, many Germans, 
some Americans and English. It is an ant-hill; it is pleasant and 
refreshing, somewhat too busy, an out-of-the-way part of the world, 
unaffected, so it seems, by the burning problems of mankind. 

Behold, my friends, is this not the likeness of the world of New 
Testament scholarship? There is no need to take the tools of learning 
immediately in hand and to submit this piece of prose to the tests 
of ‘‘Motiv-Forschung”’, source-criticism or linguistic analysis. The 
condition of N.T. scholarship is in many respects a very favourable 
one. The increase of membership in our society reflects the growing 
number of those who devote themselves to this study, and unless all 
signs fail this tendency will continue. The rich literary output in 
books and articles is another sign of the healthy state of affairs: its 
mass is enormous and perplexing. Each issue of a bibliography in 
our field makes one happy over so much labour done and gives the 
uneasy feeling or bad conscience of all that we have left undone in 
research and reading. We are all working with and deriving our 
wisdom from the same little book, though we sometimes mix a 
portion of our own wisdom with it, of course, to enhance its value. 
But we are so many in such a small place that it is often hard to get 
at the booklet itself. So many valuable observations have been 
made, so many theories put forward that collecting and sifting them 
takes more than a lifetime. Of course, one can leave aside everything 


* Appeared in New Testament Studies 8, 1962, p. 101-16. 
1 Presidential Address, delivered to the St Andrews meeting of S. N.T.S., 
on Tuesday, 5 September 1961. 
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except a few that are for the most part in agreement with one’s own 
opinion, but that procedure does not speak well for our respect 
towards our fellow-labourers, nor for the critical attitude towards 
oneself. There is a cacophony of opinions on major and minor points. 

I do abstain from elaborating the comparison with the bathing- 
costumes or other dresses. But there is another point to which our 
attention is attracted. There is a growing unity in our N.T. studies 
which cuts right through national frontiers and ecclesiastical bar- 
riers. We use the same tools, our Bauer, Billerbeck and Kittel- 
Friedrich; we consult the same periodicals. We enjoy the good 
fortune of personal friendships. There is a marked difference here 
from the situation of, say, a quarter of a century ago. And yet there 
are unmistakable features which characterize various nationalities 
or ecclesiastical loyalties. “Die Formgeschichtler", says Conzel- 
mann, “sind von drüben (outside Germany) gesehen eine kleine, 
etwas komische Sekte mit Mangel an gesundem common sense." ? 
I dare not say whether this is true or not. I have met many people 
‘von drüben’ who had a high regard for “Formgeschichtler”, and 
I have met German students who found every N.T. scholar not 
initiated in the mysteries of existential interpretation a poor beggar, 
a judgement with which the uninitiated were not very pleased. 
There is a difference between the universities, the spiritual climate, 
the religious situation of England and Germany for example, and 
this has its effects on our work. It would be interesting to investigate 
how much, where and how it influences scholarly production. We 
do not need a deadly uniformity, but must also be on our guard 
against scientific provincialism. The national and ecclesiastical 
differences must bring a cross-fertilization, also, by that heart- 
searching question: “Why is that which is self-evident for me not 
so for another person?” 

We quietly carry on our study of the New Testament, of Christian 
origins, in a world which fights for its future and wrestles with the 
problem of the coexistence of nations and individuals, where the 
tensions are daily intensified. Let us humbly say that many of the 
great questions hotly debated among us are, in the compass of this 
world, nothing more than a storm in a teacup or even less. But, 
however unimportant this work may seem, we go on with it. This 
study of the past is not a very learned tranquillizer, but by one way 


2 H. Conzelmann, Zur Methode dev Leben-Jesu-Forschung, Z. Theol. 
Kirche, LVI (1959), Beiheft 1 (Tübingen, 1959), p. 7. 
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or another we are convinced that the message of the N.T. is still 
valid today and that it will remain of prime, decisive importance. 
The message of the New Testament—what is that? With that 
big question we are all concerned; it is there, even in the study of 
the little details. Is it the message of or about Jesus Christ? He is the 
central figure, the definitive revelation and the great mystery. 
Attention has been focused lately on this problem again in a huge 
volume of essays, published in Eastern Germany: Der historische 
Jesus und der kerugmatische Christus.? It is called forth by the debate 
started in Germany in 1954 by an article of Ernst Käsemann: “Das 
Problem des historischen Jesus’’.* Especially in the circle of Bult- 
mann's disciples this paper made a great stir, but not only there. 
The question is: since the form-critical analysis has shown that the 
gospels are the product of the Christian community which confessed 
Jesus as the risen Christ, can we get back behind the Resurrection 
into the life of Jesus between his birth and death, and if so what 
was—historically and theologically—the relation between the 
message before and after the Resurrection? Is there a continuity or 
not? It would be impossible within the limits set to an address like 
this to summarize the debate provoked by this challenging paper; 
and fortunately there is no need to do so, because J. M. Robinson 
gave an excellent survey in his A New Quest of the Historical Jesus.5 
One can be sure that this will not be the end of the debate. 
History, the famous historian Pieter Geyl has said, is an endless 
debate. That certainly applies to Christianity not only as far as it 
is a religion bound up with a historical revelation, but also since 
every generation has to confess anew in personal commitment. It is 
a central question and the answer to it is decisive for a good many 
other problems. We may be deeply grateful to those scholars who 
contributed so far to clarify the problem by expressing their opinion, 
their way of approach and the complexity of the issue. Many 
questions in various fields, such as New Testament introduction, 
development of N.T. theology, dogmatics, theory of historical 


3 H. Ristow-K. Matthiae (eds.), Der historische Jesus und der heryg- 
matische Christus (Berlin, 1960). 

^ First published in Z. Theol. Kirche, LY (1954), 125-53; reprinted in 
E. Kásemann, Exegetische Versuche und Besinnungen (Göttingen, 1960), 
I, 187-214. 

5 London, 1959; a German edition with the title: Kerygma und historischer 
Jesus (Zürich, 1960), is enlarged and brings the story of the debate up to 
date. 
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research are involved. Since this is a theme with which we all in 
various degrees are concerned, it seemed to me a very suitable topic 
for this occasion. But it goes without saying that we cannot deal 
with all sides of this problem in the time at our disposal. So I took 
that point which brings us into the heart of the matter, which is in 
my opinion its pivot. 

As you will have noticed, I did not formulate my theme with the 
words: “the historical Jesus and the kerygmatic Christ", the reason 
being that I doubt whether this stating of the problem brings the 
question clearly to light. The following considerations led me to 
that opinion: 

I. The terms in themselves are not unequivocal. In discussing the 
combination: "the historical Jesus", Robinson distinguishes two 
meanings and Ebeling even four.9 The word “kerygma” has also 
different connotations: sometimes it means the missionary message 
of the apostles, but in Bultmann’s usage it has a much more preg- 
nant sense. The use of these terms would lead us into a discussion 
of their meaning and suitability, but away from what seems to me 
most fundamental.’ 

2. This juxtaposition of "historical Jesus" and “kerygmatic 
Christ" has a tendency to confuse things. Some fifty years ago there 
was a lively debate here in England under the title "Jesus or 
Christ”,8 called forth by an article of Rev. Roberts pointing out 
the discrepancy between the man Jesus, as pictured by the "Leben- 
Jesu-Forschung” and the Christ, as professed by the church, the 
embodiment of the loftiest ideals of mankind. It is rather strange 
and confusing to give the choice between “Jesus”? and “Christ”. 
Since the former is a personal name and the latter a title, the two 
designations are taken from a different level; they are not compar- 


6 J. M. Robinson, Kerygma, pp. 39 ff.; Quest, pp. 26 ff.: “Jesus of Nazareth 
as he actually was” and “what can be known of Jesus of Nazareth by means 
of the scientific methods of the historian". G. Ebeling, ‘‘Die Frage nach dem 
historischen Jesus und das Problem der Christologie", Z. Theol. Kirche, 
LVI (1959), Beiheft I (Tübingen, 1959), p. 20: “Der wirkliche Jesus, der 
rein menschliche Jesus, der zeitgeschichtlich bedingte, rein historische Jesus 
und der zum historischen Bild objectivierte und somit entwirklichte Jesus”. 

7 In this connexion I should like to draw attention to the very searching 
examination of Bultmann's use of the term ''Kerygma" in the thesis of 
J. M. de Jong, Kerygma, een onderzoek naar de vooronderstellingen van de 
theologie van Rudolf Bultmann (Assen, 1958). 

8 “Jesus or Christ?", being the Hibbert Journal Supplement for r909 
(London, 1909). 
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able. Moreover, it is clear that “Christ” is used here in a Christian 
sense, and it is highly questionable if this is the right use of the word 
(we shall return to this point later on). Of course, the present 
discussion is not a repetition of the older one.? Too much has 
happened since: the failure of the "Leben-Jesu-Forschung"; the 
rise of form-criticism; instead of the so-called liberal theology the 
rise of dialectical theology. But there is a warning here: not to put 
on the same level incommensurable quantities, as though they were 
somehow interchangeable. 

3. We must clearly distinguish between two sets of questions: 
the historic and dogmatic. In the former we have to ask why the 
early Christians, as we hear their voices in the New Testament, 
came to look upon the man Jesus of Nazareth as the decisive 
revelation of God not only for the past, but also for the present ; in 
the latter we are confronted with the question whether, and if so 
how and why, this decisive revelation in Jesus affects us and our 
world of today, how he can be confessed, preached and obeyed in 
our generation. It is necessary to keep these two apart in our 
theological thinking; otherwise it will be confusion worse con- 
founded. To be sure, the two sets of questions are closely connected, 
often intertwined, but they are different. I am afraid that the intro- 
duction of “kerygmatic” next to, may be in opposition to, “historic” 
turns to a premature mixture. Let me put it this way: in the N.T. 
the word “Christ” has also a historic side and “Jesus” a kerygmatic 
side, for example in the confession “the Lord Jesus". 

Hence I prefer to formulate the problem in these terms: Jesus of 
Nazareth— Jesus the Christ. And thereby is the first-historical- 
question: Why and how did this title “Christ” come to be combined 
with the man Jesus? 

It is superfluous to carry coals to Newcastle; superfluous to give 
a long discourse to an audience like this on the title "Christ". We 


? In this connexion we may also refer to an even older discussion of the 
theme. In 1894 the well-known Old Testament scholar J. J. P. Valeton, Jr, 
read a paper: De “Historische Jesus” en de “Christus der Kerk”, published in 
his Getuigenissen (Nijmegen, 1907), pp. 1-26. He shows some influence of 
Martin Kaehler, but it is very striking to notice here remarkable anticipations 
of statements made by Bultmann. One wonders how the course of the New 
Testament studies would have been if these theses, for example about the 
non-biographical character of the gospels, had been accepted by the leading 
“Wissenschaftler” of that time! The answer is of course impossible, but the 
reflexion may teach us an interesting lesson. 
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all know that the Greek word is a translation of the Hebrew (Ara- 
maic) Messiah—the Anointed One; that this title was current 
among the Jews in the N.T. period as a designation of the eschatol- 
ogical king over the restored Jewish nation and that it is a human 
person, but that this figure does not appear in all pictures of the 
future and a variety of opinion was in existence. Qumran has 
yielded additional material, though it is still a matter of dispute 
whether one or two Messiahs, a kingly and a priestly, were ex- 
pected. However this may be, it is beyond doubt that the title 
""Messiah-Christ'" was not used for any figure whatever, but had 
a definite content and evoked definite connotations. It is a term 
which specifically belongs to Jewish theology; in this respect it has 
a certain fixed place, quite different from a word like Kyrios. 
Though the place of this figure, designated by “Messiah”, may be 
vague, the word itself had a clear meaning. 

When we now turn to the use of this title in connexion with Jesus, 
we see that in the first Christian writings which we possess up till 
now, the Pauline Epistles, this title in its Greek form was so closely 
connected with the proper name Jesus that it had almost become a 
second name. It does not function, except in the combination 
2 Cor. i 21: 6 BeBardiv fiuc obv Suiv eis Xpıorbv xal yelous uðs 
0cóc. It will also be remembered that Paul does not use the word 
Baotredc for Jesus, though he speaks about the Bacheta of Jesus. 

We deduce from this fact that within twenty years after Jesus' 
crucifixion this Jewish title had been so firmly connected with Jesus 
that it had almost lost its original meaning (see below); that it had 
been translated into Greek in the course of the two decades, which 
shows that at that stage it was still understood in its original 
meaning. 


10 It may be sufficient to refer to the material discussed in W. Bousset, 
Die Religion des Judentums im spáthellenistischen Zeitalter? (Tübingen, 1926), 
pp. 222 ff.; P. Volz, Die Eschatologie dev jüdischen Gemeinde im neutestament- 
lichen Zeitalter? (Tübingen, 1934), pp. 173 ff.; S. Mowinckel, He that Cometh 
(Oxford, 1956). 

u A. S. van der Woude, Die messianischen Vorstellungen der Gemeinde 
von Qumran (Assen, 1957); M. Black, The Scrolls amd Christian Origins 
(Edinburgh, 1961), pp. 145 ff. 

12 Cf. N. A. Dahl, Die Messianität Jesu bei Paulus, in Studia Paulina in 
honorem Johannis de Zwaan (Haarlem, 1953), pp. 83 ff. (cf. p. 88): “Paulus 
vertretet ein auffallend fortgeschrittenes Stadium in der Entwicklung, die 
dazu führte, daß Xpiocóc aus einer Messiasbezeichnung zu einem zweiten 
Eigennamen Jesu wurde". 
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The question now is: how and why could this designation with 
this specific Jewish content be applied to Jesus? There must have 
been something in this man, his life and work, which made it pos- 
sible to make this connexion. If it is said about Mr Johnson that he 
is an excellent full-back or a fine spin-bowler, I hear from these 
descriptions what kind of sport Mr Johnson practises. These words 
say something very definite about him, place him in a certain, well- 
defined setting. Of course there are impostors who assume a title 
without being entitled to it; but even then such a man must show 
the outward appearance of the title. The title '" Christ-Messiah" did 
not mean everything and nothing, it had a very definite meaning 
for the Jews in the first century. In early Christianity it was felt 
that proof had to be given that Jesus was really entitled to bear 
the name of Messiah; the fourth Gospel is professedly written to 
make readers believe “that Jesus is the Anointed One, the Son of 
God" (John xx 31) and it speaks of him as “the king of the Jews". 

Now the trouble here is that the image of Jesus in the N.T., both 
in his earthly life and in his exalted state, has not very much in 
common with the picture of the Messianic king in Jewish sources. 
So the differences are usually underscored. In the course of nineteen 
centuries with Christian preaching, thinking, praising Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour in glory has so completely moulded the meaning of the 
word “Christ” that we have forgotten that once in the very begin- 
ning it was different: not Jesus—once in humility, now in glory — 
gave meaning to the title “Christ”, but the common Jewish category 
““Christ-Messiah’”’ gave meaning to the person Jesus. Centuries of 
Christological thinking have laid a crust over the meaning “Christ- 
Messiah”’ had for the Jews in Jesus’ days. This process was already 
on its way in the N.T. As soon as Christianity stepped outside the 
Jewish sphere, this typical designation lost its matrix because it 
had no place in pagan “theology” and was meaningless to the 
Greeks and Romans; it dried out, was fossilized. But fossils are 
important witnesses to a previous stage of life. 

In the study of N.T. Christology we must distinguish better than 
has been done so far between images and titles; between names 
taken from “outside” and those which were thought appropriate in 
connexion with the special "case" of Jesus. The so-called ‘“Testimo- 
nies” in use among the early Christians are largely invention post 


13 See my paper The Purpose of St. John’s Gospel, in: Studia Evangelica 
(Berlin, 1959), pp. 382 ff., in Sparsa Collecta I 35-63. 
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eventum, but have in their turn influenced later thinking. More- 
over, one has to be more discriminating in the use of terms than is 
often the case; especially with regard to the Christology of the 
Synoptic Gospels: there is often a tendency to substitute one term 
for the other: Christ > Son of Man > Suffering Servant. 

In trying to find an answer to our question we meet with several 
possibilities. Cullmann and Vincent Taylor leave the answer open. 
G. Sevenster, in his important Christologie van het Nieuwe Testament, 
speaks about the meaning of the name in the Synoptic Gospels, 
points out the variety in Jewish conceptions, the absence of any 
political conception of Jesus’ Messiahship, and lays all stress on the 
“Son of Man"-title which gives the real expression of Jesus’ idea. 
For what reason Jesus was called by that name Xptor6s remains 
unclear; but at any rate it goes back to Jesus’ understanding of 
his own life. 

According to William Manson we have to do with a complete 
“‘metabasis eis allo genos” ; he says: “it must... be insisted that all 
Messianic ideas, from whatever source derived, underwent a total 
change in being appropriated to Jesus the Crucified".!6 That may 
be true for the Christian tradition, but does not explain why on 
earth such titles were used for Jesus; on the contrary it makes the 
question of the common factor the more urgent. Héring denies all 
connexion between Jesus on earth and the Messianic titles; Jesus’ 
enthronization came after his Resurrection, and the ‘‘messianiza- 
tion” of the gospel-tradition was made afterwards for apologetic 
reasons." While postponing a discussion of the first part of this 
thesis, we must remark that what we really know about Christian 
apologetics is that it tried to prove from the Old Testament that the 
life-story of Jesus corresponded with what was foretold, but not that 
it antedated his kingship. 

The once familiar reference to Jesus’ “Messianic consciousness" 
does not enjoy much popularity today, because the Gospels do not 

1 O. Cullmann, Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments (Tübingen, 1958), 


pp. 111 ff.; V. Taylor, The Names of Jesus (London, 1953), pp. 10 ff. 

15 G. Sevenster, De Christologie van het Nieuwe Testament? (Amsterdam, 
1948), pp. 73 f. 

16 W, Manson, Jesus the Messiah (London, 1945), p. 8; cf. also p. 12: 
“The Christian tradition of Jesus as Messiah and Son of Man has in fact 
nothing except these titles in common with the Jewish national and apo- 
calyptic visions of the coming Deliverer”. 

17 J. Hering, Le Royaume de Dieu et sa Venue (Paris, 1937), pp. 50 ff., 
esp. p. 129. 
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give any possibility to discover the inner life of Jesus. But one 
cannot rule this out by a simple decree like Bultmann, by saying 
that “die etwaige Feststellung der Tatsache, daß Jesus sich als den 
‘Messias’ bzw. ‘Menschensohn’ gewußt habe, würde ein historisches 
Faktum feststellen, keinen Glaubenssatz erweisen” because this 
faith would miss the character of “persönliche Entscheidung"'.1? 
This is a clear example of a dogmatic judgement influencing 
historical research. But Bultmann has more to say: Jesus' ap- 
pearance had nothing of Messianic features; what we find as such 
is retroprojection made by the Christian community after the 
Resurrection; Jesus was a rabbi and prophet who was venerated by 
the community as Messiah after the Resurrection.!? In this con- 
struction, which underlies Bultmann's whole position, it remains 
unclear what the Resurrection really was; how the disciples came to 
believe that Jesus was risen. It remains equally unclear why this 
rabbi-prophet was crucified. This was, as Bultmann himself rightly 
points out, a political capital punishment which he declares due to 
misunderstanding.9? But why was Jesus misunderstood and by 
whom? By the Romans or by the Jews? In one of the earliest 
writings of the N.T. it is expressly said that the Jews killed the 
Lord (I Thess. ii 15); it would be historical prejudice to rule out 
this statement, dating from a time no more than twenty years after 
the event. Paul must have known what he was talking about; he 
had access to better sources of information than we. So the Jews 
must have suggested that Jesus was an insurgent. How can that be, 
if Jesus was only a rabbi-prophet ? 

In Bultmann's view the unmessianic figure of Jesus was changed 
into the Messiah by the Resurrection. That this event was the great 
turning-point is clear from the N.T., but is there any evidence that 
it produced this complete change, so that suddenly the prophet was 
metamorphosed into a figure to which the category of the Jewish 
Messiah could be applied with good reason? As far as we know the 
Jewish ideas about the Messiah, he is always so before and not after 
his death. Bultmann always adduces these texts: Acts ii 36; Rom. 
i 3 f. and Phil. ii 9. But do they give the required evidence? A short 
discussion is necessary. 


18 R, Bultmann, Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Tübingen, 1953), p. 26. 

1? Bultmann, loc. cit. pp. 27 ff. 

20 R. Bultmann, Das Verhältnis der urchristlichen Christusbotschaft zum 
historischen Jesus? (Heidelberg, 1961), p. 12. 
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In Acts ü 36 “Let all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly 
that God has made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you 
crucified”, the Resurrection is not specifically mentioned. There is 
no sign that Luke adopted here a previously existing formula, but 
this verse is the conclusion of the whole preceding argument (o$v) ; 
it is that powerful conclusion that is aiming at repentance. During 
Jesus’ earthly career he was a man &nodederyuévos dd tod Heod sic 
du&c duvapecı xal Tépaor xoi onuelouc, oto Éroinosv Sv adtod ó Üsóc — 
his death was part of God’s plan and his resurrection followed 
“because it was not possible for him to be held by death” (v. 24). 
This is proved by the text of Ps. xvi 8-xr which does not apply to 
David. The Psalmist spoke “of the resurrection of the Christ" — 
his “flesh” (v. 31) is used as a substitute for “thy Holy One" in the 
quotation (v. 27). The whole mission of Jesus was God's action 
from beginning to end: the Christ was not abandoned to Hades 
(v. 31). This man of Nazareth, whom the Jews had crucified, was 
the Messiah, as witnessed by the signs, by the fulfilment of David's 
prophecy. The Resurrection is not a metamorphosis, but a confirma- 
tion of what Jesus really was, though he had seemed to the Jews 
quite different, so that they had killed him— which was also in- 
cluded in God's plan. In Rom. i 3-4 the case is different; there the 
Resurrection is mentioned: “concerning his Son, who was descended 
from David according to the flesh and designated Son of God in 
power according to the Spirit of holiness by his resurrection". As 
may be seen from the commentaries these words are generally 
considered as an older Messianic formula, one remarkable thing 
being here nveüua &yıwcbvng instead of nveüua &yiov. From the 
sentence-structure it is clear that this “Spirit of holiness”, a Semitic 
circumscription, is parallel to the "according to the flesh". The 
whole sentence is an explication not of “ Jesus Christ" whose name 
comes at the end of the sentence, but of the words: "concerning his 
Son”, who is on the one hand a descendant of David and on the 
other: "Son of God". But does this say that he has only become 
“Son of God" by the Resurrection? No, because in that case the 
grammatical connexion rept tod vied adtod tod yevouévou x omépuaros 
Aavis would hardly make any sense. Besides that, the words èv 
Svvaue were superfluous. They break the parallelism between the 
former and the latter part. The Resurrection did not make Jesus 
“the Son of God": he was it already as a descendant of David, but 
this fact was powerfully marked out by the Resurrection. This text 
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is important, because it shows that Paul knows a tradition about 
Jesus as "Son of David". But is this fact in itself sufficient to 
qualify him as the Messiah? No. Paul has known brethren of Jesus 
(x Cor. ix 5) and in that family the tradition of royal descent was 
according to Hegesippus still alive at the end of the first century; ? 
but the members of this family were not all '"Messiahs". Belonging 
to the Davidic family was important, but not the only thing that 
entitled Jesus to Messiahship: this he was xat& okexa, "Son of God" 
is he xarà rveüux &yrwovvns. Another interesting observation can be 
made: this clearly Messianic formula fits in the context by the word: 
"Son of God". Does this not suggest that the relation between the 
conceptions of Messiah and “Son of God" were closer than is often 
assumed? — The hymn in Philippians ii does not speak about Jesus' 
Messiahship; it confesses that he received the name of xóptoc. None 
of these texts can help us to solve the question: why Jesus was 
called the "Messiah". 

Quite a different way is followed by Craig ? and Dahl.?® Though 

their argumentation is somewhat different, both come to the con- 
clusion that the early Christians came to combine this title "Christ" 
with Jesus, because he was crucified as “Messiah”. Let me put it 
in the words of Dahl: 
*die Übertragung des Messiastitels auf Jesus (kann)nicht in dem 
Studium und den Diskussionen der ersten Christen mit dem Juden 
seinen Grund haben. Die Messianitát des gekreuzigten Jesus ist 
vielmehr die Voraussetzung, die dem ganzen Schriftbeweis de 
Christo zugrunde liegt. Da die zentrale Stellung des Messias- 
namens nicht aus der Verkündigung Jesu erklärt werden kann, bleibt 
uns die eine Móglichkeit: Der Titel Messias ist deshalb mit dem 
Namen unlósbar verbunden worden, weil Jesus als angeblicher 
Messias verurteilt und gekreuzigt wurde (pp. 162f.). Für eine 
historische Tatsache dürfen wir es aber halten, daB Jesus nichts 
getan hat, um sich der Verurteilung und Kreuzigung als “König 
der Juden" zu entziehen (p. 167). 

There is much in this position with which I wholeheartedly agree. 
It is true that the words of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels do not 


21 Hegesippus, ap. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. III, x9 ff. 

22 C. T. Craig, The Problem of the Messiahship of Jesus, in E. P. Booth 
(ed.), New Testament Studies (New York, Nashville, 1942), pp. 95 ff. 

% N. A. Dahl, Der gekreuzigte Messias, der historische Jesus und der 
kerygmatische Christus, pp. 149 ff. 
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contain an explanation of this title, a number of these being clearly 
Christian.?* The early Christian preaching as witnessed by Paul had 
as its centre the crucified Messiah, and the reason for the crucifixion 
is otherwise so unexplainable that we cannot but consider the 
Passion-story true to fact in this respect.% It may also be granted 
that the Christian conception of the Messiah was remodelled 
according to the life-story of Jesus. We may repeat once more what 
has been said many times: the portrait of the Messiah in Jewish 
literature with its many variations has hardly anything in common 
with the portrait of Jesus in the Gospels. But then there remains an 
important point unexplained: why did the first followers of Jesus 
accept this name to such an extent that they were called Xptotiavot? 
Modern scholarship, in comparing the Jewish and Christian con- 
ception, comes to the conclusion that they are separated by a big 
gulf. Yet the early Christians have accepted the title for their 
Master and it was so living a title that they translated it into Greek. 
Why? Where is the bridge, the missing link? It is not only Jesus’ 
claim that matters, but also the acceptance of that claim on the side 
of the believers. 

Was Jesus not an impostor? The early Christians knew that there 
were others who claimed the title of Messiah: “If anyone says to 
you, ‘Look, here is the Christ’, or ‘Look, there he is’ do not believe 
it. False Christs and false prophets will arise and show signs and 
wonders” (Mark xiii 21-2, cf. also v. 6). One had to make one’s 
choice. How did they substantiate their faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah? 

They too were aware that Jesus in his earthly appearance had not 
the features of the King-Messiah. The authenticity of the famous 
confession of Peter is highly disputed. But it is remarkable that in 
this connexion a word of Jesus was transmitted: "Flesh and blood 
has not revealed this to you, but my Father who is in heaven" 
(Matt. xvi 17). Whether this word is genuine or invented, in either 
case it is an expression of the fact that this confession was not a 
logical conclusion to which Peter had come himself in seeing Jesus, 
but that it has flashed upon him as a special revelation. 

Do we ourselves sufficiently realize into how difficult a situation 


24 This has already been pointed out by various authors; see for example, 
E. Stauffer, Messias oder Menschensohn, Novum Testamentum, Y (1956), 81 ff. 

?5 See also the discussion on the reasons of the crucifixion and the title 
on the cross in J. Blinzler, Der Prozess Jesu? (Regensburg, 1960). 
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the early Christians had manceuvred themselves by claiming that 
Jesus the crucified was the Messiah? For them the Resurrection 
and Ascension were the assurance that Jesus was king. But they 
did not suppress the fact of his crucifixion. On the contrary: “I 
decided to know nothing among you except Jesus Christ and him 
crucified” (x Cor. ii 2) and the Gospels told the story of the cross at 
great length. They did not drop the epithet "Christ", but put it in 
the forefront. This claim was rejected by their Jewish contem- 
poraries, at times in a very harsh manner. Paul knows that the 
cross is a stumbling-block for the Jews (I Cor. 1 23). Now he says 
in the summary of his preaching that Christ died “according to the 
scriptures” (r Cor. xv 3) and the Gospel about the Son had been 
foretold by the prophets (Rom. i 2). In his letters he does not adduce 
proof-texts to show that Jesus the crucified was the Messiah, because 
that was beyond doubt believed by the readers of his letters (we 
must always bear in mind that the Pauline Epistles are only part of 
his work). In Acts, however, we find several instances of disputes 
with the Jews in which the theme is: “The Messiah must suffer" 
and “This Messiah is Jesus” #6 and this is also behind an expression 
such as “ Jesus Christ and him crucified”. In Luke xxiv 26 f., 44 ff. 
the risen Lord gives instruction how the Scriptures witness con- 
cerning him: "that the Christ should suffer and enter into his 
glory". This conception of the suffering Messiah was evidently un- 
heard of and was adjusted to the events in Jesus' life. This fact is, 
it seems to me, a clear indication that the idea of a suffering Messiah 
was not current in Judaism at the time. It makes the question the 
more urgent, how and why the disciples stuck to that title. There- 
with they took a heavy mortgage upon themselves. 

Jesus’ person and work must have given rise to Messianic hopes 
of the restoration of Israel.” The disappointment expressed in 
Luke xxiv 21: “we had hoped that he (Jesus the prophet) was the 
one to redeem Israel" cannot have been invented by a later Chris- 


26 [ discussed these texts in: The Purpose of St John’s Gospel, pp. 395 ff.; 
see also Acts iii 18. I do not agree with Dahl, loc. cit. p. 160, that this is a 
“spätere Theologisierung". This was simply forced upon the Christians as 
the main topic of discussion with the Jews. That Paul uses &réOavev in 1 Cor. 
xv 3 is determined by the problem of that chapter where not the suffering 
of the Messiah, but his Resurrection is the main theme, for which the death 
is presupposition. 

27 On Jesus’ relation to political Messiahship see, among others, H. van 
der Loos, Jezus, Messias-koning (Assen, 1942). 
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tian. It is in line with Acts i 6: "Lord, will you at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel’’, where the passion is seen as an interlude. 
The ultimate goal was that blessed state of Israel for which so many 
had hoped and prayed. 

Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom of God must have given that 
tune on the sounding-board of his Jewish hearers. But if these 
hopes were connected with him, his followers must have seen in him 
the Messiah. 

For what reason was Jesus put to death? The titulus on the cross 
was the charge: “King of the Jews". That is a solid historical fact. 
Was that an unfounded charge of a dignity thrust upon Jesus by 
his opponents? ?5 It is hard to believe so. This accusation was the 
only one that could be successful in the court of the Roman gover- 
nor. The Jewish leaders could not come with a futile charge. But 
then, why was Jesus condemned by the Sanhedrin? The Messianic 
claim, so it is usually maintained, could be no ground for the death 
penalty; moreover, the High Priest speaks of “blasphemy”, but 
under that heading Messiahship cannot be subsumed. Now the 
High Priest has asked: “Are you the Christ, the son of the Blessed ?”’ 
(Mark xiv 61). The expression: "the Blessed" for God is certainly 
Jewish. Many scholars are, however, inclined to take the words 
“the Son of the Blessed" as a Christian addition, where Jesus was 
adored as “the Son of God” in a metaphysical sense. That this text 
was so interpreted by the evangelists may be true, but does that 
imply that the word itself was not used? A Qumran testimonium 
gives a Messianic interpretation to 2 Sam. vii 12 ff.: "I will be his 
father and he shall be my son’’,”® and Black thinks that Ps. ii 7 was 
used in the same way.% The combination of “Messiah” and “Son of 
God” was possible in Judaism. But it is also clear that if the man of 
Nazareth claimed to be that, he was uttering blasphemy in Jewish 
ears. It is not said what reasons the High Priest had for his state- 
ment; here no witnesses are called in. It sounds as though it was a 
strong suspicion which was confirmed by Jesus’ own testimony. 
Only this two-edged charge makes sense of the trial. 

Why was it possible to attach this title to the rabbi of Nazareth? 


28 I cannot go into a detailed discussion of the many questions connected 
with the trial of Jesus; it may be sufficient to refer to Blinzler's book. 

29 Van der Woude, loc. cit. pp. 173 f. 

39 M. Black, loc. cit. p. 149. 
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In spite of Friedrich's interesting argument *! I am not convinced 
that Jesus was identified with the priestly Messiah: Jesus was not 
from levitical descent; he did not function as a priest and the 
clumsy way in which the Epistle to the Hebrews tries to make Jesus 
a High Priest makes this impossible. What impression did Jesus 
make upon his contemporaries? He was addressed as “rabbi” or 
"teacher". In Mark viii 28 the current opinion is summarized in the 
words: he is “John the Baptist, Elijah or one of the prophets”. 
This formulation can hardly be due to the post-resurrection period. 
Cf. also Mark vi 14 f., where the wonder-working power of Jesus is 
explained by the fact that he is the revived John the Baptist. In 
any case he is seen to be in the line of the prophets.?? The same is 
expressed in Luke xxiv 19 which is remarkable because there the 
resurrection of Israel is expected from this prophet. Here lies a 
possible connexion with the Messianic title. An eschatological 
prophet was expected on account of Deut. xviii 15, though it is not 
clear that he was identified with the Messiah.?? Josephus uses the 
word ''prophet" in connexion with a certain Theudas and an 
Egyptian, who are also called “sorcerers” (yénzec), as some others 
who did “signs’’.3 There is no word of kingship or Messiahship in 
these stories, but that may be due to purpose on the part of 
Josephus. So one cannot be sure that these people considered 
themselves as prophets taken for "Messiahs", although that is often 
done and suggested by the remarkable parallel in Matt. xxiv 23 f. 

Be that as it may, in any case the liberation of Israel was the aim 
of these prophets. A reasonable comparison between such move- 
ments and that of Jesus could be made (cf. Acts v 36f.). But in 
the case of Jesus nothing pointed to revolt against the Romans. 
Of course, if the entry into Jerusalem (Mark xii x ff.) has a historical 
background ®—and I do not see convincing reasons against it— 


31 G. Friedrich, Beobachtungen zur messianischen Hohepriestererwartung in 
den Synoptikern, Z. Theol. Kirche LIII (1956), 265 ff. ; the objection derived 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews is mentioned by Friedrich himself, p. 310. 

3? Cf. F. Gils, Jésus prophéte (Louvain, 1957) and the literature mentioned 
there. 

33 See the full discussion of the material in connexion with the Qumran 
material by Van der Woude, loc. cit. pp. 78 ff. 

34 Josephus, Ant. XX, 5, I par. 97; XX, 8, 6 par. 167; Bell. Jud. II, 13, 
4 par. 258. 

35 See the discussion of the various opinions in V. Taylor, The Gospel 
according to St Mark (London, 1953), pp. 451 f. G. Bornkamm, Jesus von 
Nazareth (Stuttgart, 1956), pp. 145 f. accepts it as an historical event. 
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Jesus might have raised high expectations, the more so because it 
happened at Easter time, the celebration of Israel’s great redemp- 
tion. But on that occasion Jesus acts as the humble king, and he 
does not proclaim his Messiahship. It may have roused the suspicion 
of the hierarchs, but after that he failed, the ignominious cross 
being his end. 

The more we look into the matter, the more difficulties arise. 
I do not think the fact that Jesus expelled demons, which is never 
said of the Messiah, can be taken as an objection against his being 
the Messiah.36 The “Son of David" Solomon was notorious for his 
victories over demonic powers which were still gained in his name 
during the N.T. period.” Would the great Son of David, the Messiah, 
be less powerful? But the difficulty is here that none of the expected 
figures, King, High Priest, Prophet, seems to suit Jesus. His 
crucifixion was the annulling of the claims and the inscription at 
the cross their derision. Yet, in spite of their disappointment, the 
followers of Jesus held to that name; the Resurrection was for them 
not the origin, but the confirmation of Messiahship. 

Why was Jesus called yototéc? We have already observed that 
the translation of the original word signalizes that it was not a 
fossil (p. 254-5), that its etymological force was still felt. A further 
proof of this may be found in Acts iv 26 f.: there Psalm ii 2 “against 
the Lord and his Anointed” (xat tot yproroð abtod) is quoted in a 
prayer, and it is said that this word has been fulfilled in the passion 
of Jesus, “whom thou didst anoint” (ôv Éyptoxc). What is meant by 
this action of God? The gospels do not record an actual anointing 
such as that of Saul and David by Samuel (I Sam. x I ff.; xvi 13; 
2 Sam. v 3; 1 Kings i 34). Nevertheless, we find a clear answer to 
our question. Luke leads us on the right track. It is obvious that he, 
writing as he did for “hellenists’’, wanted to explain this central 
title. According to his gospel the ministry of Jesus starts with an 
extensive declaration in the synagogue of his home-town: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me" 
(£xpıoev ue, Isa. lxi I), followed by a specification of his task (Luke 
iv 18 ff.); this prophetic word now becomes a reality. What Jesus 
proclaims and performs is possible because he has been anointed 
and possesses the Spirit of God. In the same line is the summary 


38 That point is made by Héring, loc. cit. p. 141. 
3 Josephus, Ant. VIII, 2, 5; E. Schürer, Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi* (Leipzig, 1909), III, 413 ff. 
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of Jesus’ life in Acts x 38: "how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Spirit (óc Expıoev aûrèv 6 sóc mebuatt &yiw) and 
with power; how he went about doing good and healing all that 
were oppressed by the devil, for God was with him". These last 
words are not an edifying supplementation, but indicate, as I have 
shown elsewhere,3® the active presence of the holy Spirit of God. 
The “anointing” is explained here by the gift of the Holy Spirit and 
has taken place according to Luke at the baptism (Luke iii 22; 
iv r, 14). But already in the Nativity story Luke has indicated the 
relation between the Christ and the Spirit, because in ii 8 the birth 
of xpıorög xúptoç is proclaimed, but before i 35 says: “The Holy 
Spirit will come upon you (Mary) and the power of the Most High 
will overshadow you; therefore the child to be born will be called 
holy, the Son of God", this Son being the future and eschatological 
king of David's house (i 32). Here too the connexion between the 
Spirit and the Anointed King is absolutely close. These texts stand 
at the beginning of the Gospel and of the ministry of Jesus: in that 
light the evangelist wants the words and actions of Jesus to be seen. 
And because he is endowed with the Spirit of God, he is Christ and 
King. Not the kingship is predominant, but the possession of the 
Spirit. 

Is this a speciality of Lucan theology? It 1s well known that he 
lays a great stress on the Spirit, but the answer to this question 
must be in the negative: it is not a later rationalization or fanciful 
explanation which Luke gave on his own authority. Already in the 
Old Testament we find this relation between “anointing” and 
"Spirit" and precisely with reference to kings: after his being 
anointed Saul prophesies (I Sam. x 1 ff., 9 ff.), because “the Spirit 
of the Lord came mightily upon him (v. 6)"; even more striking is 
i Sam. xvi 13: "Then Samuel took the born of oil and anointed 
David in the midst of his brothers; and the Spirit of the Lord came 
mightily upon David from that day forward”, which is explained 
by Josephus as prophetic (Ant. VI, 8, 2). That “anointing” was not 
always the act of pouring oil, but more an indication of making a 


38 W. C. van Unnik, “Dominus Vobiscum" , the Background of a Liturgical 
Formula, in A. J. B. Higgins (ed.), New Testament Essays in Memory of 
T. W. Manson (Manchester, 1959), pp. 270 ff. 

3 H. von Baer, Der heilige Geist in den Lukasschriften (Stuttgart, 1926). 

4 Cf. J. de Fraine, Zalving in: Bijbels Woordenboek? (Roermond, 1954-7), 
col. 189. 
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prophet, seems to follow from 1 Kings xix 16 as compared with 
v. 19.41 

In the Damascus Document II, r2 the prophets are “those 
anointed with the holy Spirit”. In the famous picture of the Mes- 
siah-King in the Psalms of Solomon xvii it is said about the king 
“the anointed of the Lord" (v. 32): “For God will make him mighty 
by means of (his) holy Spirit and wise by means of the spirit of 
understanding, with strength and righteousness".? Here the 
influence of Isaiah xi 2 is unmistakable: the Messianic being is 
endowed with the manifold workings of the Spirit. For Paul we may 
refer to 2 Cor. i 22 f.: xploas hme Üsóc ... x«l Jobs tov dppaBdva 
tod nvebuaros (cf. also I John ii 20 ff.). It is well known that in 
early Christian baptismal rites the “anointing” is combined with 
the gift of the Spirit; ^ this combination was not made just by 
chance, but had a very clear meaning. 

These texts may suffice to elucidate the close connexion between 
“Spirit” and “anointing”. They also bring to light that it is found 
in relation with both king and prophet. But even if the connexion 
in the exact words is absent, the element of the Spirit in the figure 
of the Messiah is stressed. This dominant factor was clearly pointed 
out in a recent book of M. A. Chevallier.45 

In the other Gospels the direct connexion between “anointing” 
and "Spirit" is not found, but they too describe Jesus’ person and 
work in this light. In John the declaration of John the Baptist: 
“I saw the Spirit descend as a dove from heaven, and it remained 
on him" (i 32) is soon followed by the confession of John’s disciple 
Andrew ‘‘we have found the Messiah" (i 41); Jesus is, as it were, 
the embodiment of the Spirit, "for as yet the Spirit had not been 
given, because Jesus was not yet glorified” (vii 39).4 Matthew 
stresses in his first chapter that Jesus is born from the Holy Spirit 
(vv. 18, 20), sees in his birth the fulfilment of prophecy and trans- 


41 ı Kings xix 16—“‘and Elisha ... you shall anoint to be prophet in your 
place", but that is not told in v. 19, where it reads “Elijah passed by him 
and cast his mantle upon him”. 

42 For the exegesis see Van der Woude, Joc. cit. pp. 16 ff. 

43 Cf. also Ps. Sal. XVIII, 7: “under the rod of chastening of the Lord's 
anointed in the fear of his God, in the spirit of wisdom and righteousness 
and strength". 

44 See G. W. H. Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit (London, 1951), pp. 1 ff. 

55 M. A. Chevallier, L'Esprit et le Messie dans le bas Judaïsme et le Nouveau 
Testament (Paris, 1958). 

16 See my The Purpose of St John’s Gospel, p. 405. 
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lates the name Emmanuel as “God with us" (v. 23).4 In Matthew 
this unusual name is presumably identical with “Christ”. At any 
rate the proper names are explained here to provide the “Leit- 
motif" for the whole Gospel. In Mark, as in the other Gospels, 
Jesus' baptism by John stands as the opening scene of the ministry. 
Though it is true, as has often been remarked, ? that there are only 
a few references to the Spirit in the Gospels, we should not overlook 
the fact that the Gospels were not written as separate units, but 
that the evangelists have one plan, one picture in mind. For them 
Jesus the Christ, the Anointed with the Spirit, stood behind every 
word and deed. 

But does this not mean that we are falling into the trap for which 
""Formgeschichte" has warned us? Are we not taking the Christian 
interpretation for the original meaning? I am fully aware of that 
objection. However, it is important for our investigation to see 
what was the essential element in the Messiahship of Jesus for these 
early Christians: this was not the outward activity of a king, but the 
person possessed by the Spirit. Therefore they could confess him as 
Messiah in spite of his cross. So they could also speak of him as the 
“Son of God". This title together with the Spirit is also connected 
with the baptism of Jesus: the voice combines Ps. ii 7 with Isa. 
xli r, which also contains the words: “I have put my Spirit upon 
him". From this side light is thrown on the famous formula, Rom. 
i 3-4, the Messiah was Son of David x«r& odpxa« and Son of God 
nate mvedua aywwovvys (which was mightily manifested by his 
Resurrection but existed already before). xar& oûpua and xat& 
nvedua are two sides of the same earthly existence as elsewhere in 
Paul (see, for example, Rom. viii 4 ff.). This has nothing to do with 
"adoptianism", but everything with a right understanding of the 
Spirit. 

Was this just an invention of Jesus’ followers? Or did it rest on 
something in the life of Jesus? I may refer in this respect to these 
points which cannot reasonably be doubted and will be accepted 
even by the most severe “Form-critic” : 

1. Matt. xi 5— Jesus’ answer to the question of John the Baptist: 
“are you he who is to come?" refers also Isa. lxi x (see p. 263) 
among other texts which describe the eschatological era; it ends 


47 Cf. my "Dominus Vobiscum", pp. 287 f. 
48 Cf. C. K. Barrett, The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition (London, 
I947), pp. 140 ff. and the literature mentioned there. 
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with: “blessed is he who takes no offence at me”, because the out- 
ward appearance is not what one would expect in 6 épyépevoc. 

2. Luke xi 20— "If it is by the finger of God that I cast out the 
demons, then the kingdom of God has come upon you", for which 
Matt. xii 28 has "the Spirit of God". Whatever version of this 
logion is original, it indicates in any case that the almighty power 
of God works through Jesus. 

3. The famous text Mark iii 21, "for they said, ‘He is beside 
himself' ", while in v. 22 he is called "possessed by Beelzebul". Tt 
is curious that Matthew and Luke omit the actual words of Mark 
iii 21; they were certainly left out on purpose. But on the other 
hand it is striking that in John viii 48 ff. and x 20 f. Jesus is also 
accused of having a demon. There was something peculiar about 
him. His opponents see here a demonic power; his followers the 
Spirit of God and that was Jesus' own idea. 

These undisputed facts which can in my opinion be augmented 
by many others show that Jesus had a peculiar spiritual power and 
thereby did his works. This speaks through his words with their 
highly authoritative character. It may seem as though we are led 
back to Jesus’ “messianisches Selbstbewußtsein’’. Be that so, if it 
is only understood that this is not a psychological category, but 
according to his contemporaries a gift from God. Therefore he 
could be seen as a prophet. This fact, combined with this preaching 
of the coming Kingdom and his belonging to David's family, gave 
the basis for the belief that in Jesus the Anointed had come. He 
lacked, however, those characteristics which were first and foremost 
in the current conception of the Messiah. It once had dawned on 
Peter that he it was. But only after his condemnation on the charge 
of being the Messiah, which Jesus had not disputed, his followers 
acknowledged him as such, because the Resurrection confirmed 
that he was “Son of God". As in many other instances, the end 
revealed the true character also in the case of Jesus. The story of 
David showed that a long time could lie between the anointing and 
the actual appearance as king. After the Resurrection Jesus 
exercised his kingly power; his ascension was his enthronement. 
Jesus did not teach another conception of the Messiah, he embodied 
it. Because the Spirit was on him, he could be and was the Anointed, 
6 Xpuotôc. 

The Kingdom he preached and enacted was the real communion 
with God, the “new covenant" of the Holy Spirit, the realization 
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of the promises in the Old Testament, and he was anointed to 
bring them. The proclamation is there not without the Proclaimer. 

I hope that this paper has clarified the problem why the early 
Christians could take over the name of Messiah-Christ for their 
crucified Master who had shown none of the outward characteristics 
of a king during his earthly life. It has also thrown light on the 
decisive element, the Spirit, a conception which has received too 
little attention in N.T. theology and to which as one of the crucial 
“elements” more study should be devoted. It may also have shown 
where Christian confession and thinking about Jesus the Anointed 
One took its starting-point. 

Let me end with two quotations from the N.T. which are relevant 
here: John xviii 36 “my kingdom is not of this world" and ı Cor. 
xii 3 “no one can say ‘Jesus is Lord’ except by the Holy Spirit". 


THE CHRISTIAN’S FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT #*! 


Three and a half years have passed since it pleased the Lord of 
life and death to take from us our dearly beloved friend and teacher 
Thomas Walter Manson. But the lapse of time has not effaced the 
impression this servant of the Lord made upon us who heard him 
as an inspiring teacher and masterly preacher, who listened to him 
as a wise counsellor and excellent speaker, who profited from his 
thought-provoking words in print and from the intercourse with 
such a fine colleague and trusty friend. 

In preparing this memorial lecture I came across the prayer: 


O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 

The precious things Thou dost impart 
And wing my words, that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart. 


O give Thine own sweet rest to me, 
That I may speak with soothing power 
A word in season, as from Thee, 

To weary ones in needful hour. 


O fill me with Thy fulness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 

In kindling thought and glowing word 
Thy love to tell, Thy praise to show. 


These words are, so it seemed to me, most appropriate to express 
the attitude in which Dr. Manson did his work. His brilliant mind 
was dominated by a humble heart. The study of the Bible can 
never be an end in itself: what is discovered by the tools of scholar- 
ship and by careful thought is received as a gift, the discovery of 


* Appeared in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 44, 1962, p. 

66-488. 
We The first Manson Memorial Lecture, delivered in the University of 
Manchester on 28 November 1961. The Semitic background of the linguistic 
evidence of the expression is discussed in my paper: De Semitische Achter- 
grond van TIAPPHZXIA in het Nieuwe Testament in Mededelingen der Konink- 
lijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen afd. Letterkunde Nieuwe 
Reeks, deel 25 (Amsterdam, 1962), English translation in this volume 
p. 290-306. 
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God’s majesty and love; as a gift which is enriched by handing it 
on. So taught himself, Dr. Manson was a teacher “‘by the grace of 
God" in the classroom for his pupils, in the pulpit for his congrega- 
tion, as a church-leader and as a guide to young scholars. He loved 
solitude—and that not only for trout-fishing!—and he was at ease 
in a meeting. He looked relaxed and was at the same time alert, 
ready to listen and prepared to speak. His words were winged by 
the precious talents of sparkling humour and sincere earnestness. 

In the last book he issued himself he wrote: “It is still true that 
the best propaganda for genuine Christianity is genuine Christians; 
and the New Testament is full of declarations of the convincing 
power, not of the spoken word, but of the lived life. Indeed, I think 
it is fair to say that the lives of the Christians will have to be the 
parables of the Kingdom for the twentieth century’’.? These words 
reflect in my opinion the ideal he set for himself. And as such an 
example he worked on many who had the privilege of meeting him. 
One of them is the present lecturer. During my professorial life it 
has been my good fortune, nay a grace of God, to come into contact 
with and to receive the friendship of many scholars at home and 
abroad who have enriched me for ever. In the first line of those 
ranks Tom Manson. Therefore I was deeply grateful—more than 
my words can express—to the trustees of this lectureship and the 
Faculty of Theology at this University for the honour they bestowed 
upon me by their invitation, an honour which is more highly 
appreciated since it is conferred upon one who has to enter this 
country by the door “For aliens". 

Dr. Manson's words quoted before show a definite preference 
for the lived life over the spoken word. True though that be, it 
must be said that in him there was a harmony between the two, 
since he was a "minister of the Word". His work in church and 
university was service to the Lord whose word was made incarnate 
in Jesus Christ. His scholarly work, his teaching and speaking 
always aimed at making the Word of God audible in this generation. 
A Presbyterian by birth and conviction, he fulfilled his ministry 
in the Church Universal, the divisions of which he helped to over- 
come. Because he loved the Word with a capital “W”, he respected 
the words with a small letter. In a time which brought devaluation, 
not only of money, but also of words, he maintained the right 


2 T. W. Manson, Ministry of Priesthood, Christ's and Ours (London, 
1958), p. 21. 
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standard. Many people in this audience will recall the careful 
phrases he chose in presenting honorary graduands to this univer- 
sity. Though he had an easy mastery over his language, he wrote 
his influential contributions to The Times and The Guardian with 
the same painstaking care as his books and articles for learned 
periodicals. His studies of philosophy at Glasgow and of Semitic 
languages at Cambridge had trained his mind in respectful handling 
of words as the repositories of thought. As a “minister of the Word" 
in both senses Manson also devoted his labours to the preparation 
of the "New English Bible" and he used his bus-rides to and from 
the university to ponder over the exact English equivalent for a 
New Testament expression amidst the people for whom the trans- 
lation was to be prepared. He wished to set forth the truth of God 
in plain—not vulgar—terms, because the mystery of God is through 
Jesus Christ an “open secret". 

This expression “an open secret" is Manson’s paraphrase of 
Mark viii 32,3 “rappnota tov Adyov ÉA&Aer’”, which is rendered in the 
NEB by “He (Jesus) spoke about it plainly”. This Greek substan- 
tive “rappnot«” which literally means: "to say everything", was 
used for the freedom of speech which was the right of the free 
citizen. Later it is found as a characteristic of the relations between 
true friends in opposition to the feigned compliments of flatterers. 
In the New Testament this “rappnota’’ — “outspokenness’’ —is 
found several times with special emphasis to express a particular 
element in the Christian attitude. By this very typical Greek word 
some features which were outstanding in Manson's activity as a 
minister of the Word are underlined. Hence it readily offered itself 
as a theme excellently suited to this occasion. In reflecting a 
characteristic side of him who gave his name to these memorial 
lectures it gives us at the same time the chance to avoid the danger 
of eulogizing and to make a small contribution to New Testament 
study which would be, I think, in accordance with Manson's own 
wish. 

I must confess that it took me a long time before I formulated 
the somewhat mysterious title of this lecture. For this theme lacks 
the desired plainness. This, however, is not entirely my fault, but 
due to the fact that the English language has not one word to 
render the various shades of meaning covered by the single Greek 


3 Cf. T. W. Manson, Realized Eschatology and the Messianic Secret, in 
D. E. Nineham (ed.), Studies in the Gospels (Oxford, 1955), p. 221. 
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noun xappyota and the verb mappnoiëteo@ou. This deficiency is 
shared by the English speech with all modern and even ancient 
languages. It is such a particular Greek word that it always puzzles 
the translator who wants to be faithful to the original and exact 
in bringing to light its meaning. If we consult the New English 
Bible, we find a great variety of renderings: plainly, boldness or 
bold, publicly, openly, confidence. Of course, from every language 
one can take examples to show that the same word gets a different 
meaning from its context: you make the difference between “funny” 
meaning "peculiar" and "funny" meaning "amusing" and know 
that "going Dutch” is not identical with a "Dutch walk". This 
fact makes the study of semantics so fascinating but also sets the 
task to the interpreter of displaying the full array of associations 
evoked by the original in order to see whether there is loss or gain. 
But after due consideration of various possibilities I choose this 
word “freedom of speech”, because so the connection with speaking, 
so closely marked in the N.T., is kept and in the adjective “Chris- 
tian" we try to formulate the special character the word gets in the 
N.T. 

The first scholar who devoted his massive learning to elucidate 
the history of this word, was the German Erik Peterson, who gave 
a marvellous sketch of the stages through which the word went.4 
But it was only an outline and the larger monograph he promised 
was never published. The data from the N.T. were dealt with in a 
rather perfunctory manner. Far more thorough in this respect was 
the treatment in Schlier's contribution to Kittel’s famous Wörter- 
buch.» In this case, however, the sequence of the subdivisions (viz. 
John, Acts, Paul, Hebrews) calls for some criticism, because this 
order tends to obscure the possible development of the word within 
the Christian community. Moreover, Schlier leaves aside the ques- 
tion whether there was a special reason for certain N.T. authors to 
use this word. Two more studies in French on nappyota appeared in 
1957 and 1958. In the former Jaeger dealt with it as the background 


* E. Peterson, Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte von IIAPPHEIA in: Reinhold 
Seeberg—Festschrift (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 283-297. 

5 H. Schlier, nappnote, in G. Kittel-G. Friedrich, Theologisches Wörterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart, 1954), v. 885-95; see also P. Jouón, Divers 
sens de nappnota dans le Nouveau Testament, Recherches de Science Religieuse, 
XXX (1940), 239-41; H. Windisch, Exkurs ad 2 Cor. iii 12, Der zweite Korin- 
therbrief (Göttingen, 1924) ad 2 Cor. iii 12, p. 118f., and O. Michel, Der 
Hebraërbrief (Göttingen, 1949), ad Heb. iii 6, p. 99 f. 
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of the specific usage of “fiducia” in Christian Latin; he stressed 
the juridical aspect, given in the covenant relation with God; ® in 
the latter a Belgian scholar D. Smolders focused his attention on 
the texts in Acts and St. Paul; according to him the word must 
have been current in the primitive community, especially in 
relation with persecutions; it expressed the apostolic “audacity” 
before men and the assurance before God." My own observations 
lead me into a somewhat different direction and this fact makes it 
worthwhile to discuss the word afresh. 

It will have struck you that so far no English contribution has 
been mentioned. This unpleasant fact is true. Except for some 
casual remarks in commentaries no attention has been given to this 
noun either in an article or monograph; one can only refer to the 
articles on “Boldness” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics and his Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, which have 
now reached the venerable age of fifty years and are somewhat 
one-sided; Scott leaves out the testimony of Acts. So it is not 
complete boldness to take this topic for this lecture and though I 
dare not promise to fill the gap, I hope at least to give some insight 
into the typical character of this word in the N.T. 

Was this idea neglected just by an oversight, or because it was 
not sufficiently important? It must have been an oversight, 
because nappyot« has played an important part both in the pagan 
Greek world and among the Christians. It is fairly frequent in the 
N.T. and of prime importance in the vocabulary of the spiritual 
life among the Church fathers; it was taken over by the Syrians in 
transliteration and is a favourite idea in a mystic like Isaac of 
Nineveh.? | 

The word is first met in the Greek political sphere; 1 it describes 
the right of the free citizen to express his opinion in the assembly 
of the city. Schlier points out that it had three aspects: the right 
to say everything; the plain truth; the courage to declare one’s 








$ H. Jaeger, mappyot« et fiducia in: K. Aland-F. L. Cross (eds.), Studia 
Patristica (Berlin, 1957), i. 225 ff. 

? D. Smolders, L’audace de l'apôtre selon St. Paul, le thème de la parrèsia, 
Collectanea Mechliniensia (Louvain, 1958), pp. 16-30, 117-33. 

8 D. Russell Scott, Boldness (Christian), in J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics (Edinburgh, 1909), ii 785-6; T. Nicoll, Boldness, in 
J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Apostolic Church (Edinburgh, 1915), i. 156-7. 

? Cf. A. J. Wensinck, Mystic Treatises by Isaac of Nineveh (Amsterdam. 
1923), index s.v. 

19 The material for this paragraph is taken from Schlier, loc. cit. pp. 869 ff, 
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conviction. In the private sphere it denoted that free intercourse 
between friends who speak the truth and do not flatter one another. 
In the N.T. period this attitude was still highly valued though it 
had lost much of its political connotations, since the city-state had 
lost its importance; “freedom of speech” tended to get an unfavour- 
able meaning, because it was one of the highest ideals of the Cynic 
philosophers who with great insolence hurled their invectives 
against everybody. 

In Jewish-Hellenistic writers like Philo and Josephus this word 
is taken over but here it is striking to see that rxppnota is also used 
in relation with God; the friend of God like Moses, the example of 
wisdom, possesses it. A good conscience, bound by the will of God 
as expressed in His law, is the ground for this freedom. 

In this connection we may remark that this mapeyota, though 
found in the Septuagint, does not belong to the same class as 
words like éxxAyota, &yıos, Stadt, Quxoropk, which went over into 
the N.T. vocabulary stamped by a specific “Hebrew” imprint. It 
is only found a few times in the Greek Old Testament, only once 
in the Pentateuch, mostly in later Wisdom-books. But one cannot 
say that it is a centralideain the religious terminology of the O.T., 
either in the Law or Prophets and Psalms. Even in the sapiential 
literature it turns up very rarely, and an author like Sirach does 
not give special instructions on this topic as he does in other in- 
stances. Viewed in the whole context of the Septuagint it is a 
marginal feature. There is no indication whatsoever that it directly 
influenced the N.T. usage, not even texts like Wisdom v 1 and 4 
Macc. iv 10. 

But is it correct to say with Russell Scott that the application 
in the N.T. stands quite apart and that it is “a new ingredient put 
into the religious consciousness by Christianity" ? The witness of 
Philo and Josephus makes this an unwarranted statement. It is 
true that this "freedom of speech" was not used by the Greeks in 
their relation to the Gods, but it is equally true that it was done by 
Philo and Josephus. And these authors do not give long explanations 
as though they were doing something unheard of. Within the 
Jewish synagogues no objection was felt to the use of this term 
with regard to God, strange though it might have sounded to 
Greek ears. A more thorough investigation of the religious thought 
of Philo and Josephus would be required for a real evaluation of 
their testimony. There is still an open question here, even after 
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Peterson’s and Schlier’s observations. A common Greek word is 
taken over without much ado by the Jewish synagogues and applied 
even to the relation with God. 

When we now turn to the New Testament, we notice a very 
remarkable increase of instances as compared with the Septuagint.H 
The N.T. outnumbers the O.T. not only relatively, but also absolu- 
tely. This fact indicates that "freedom of speech" has some pre- 
dominance here. Another remarkable feature comes to light, if we 
look at the distribution over the various books: 1 instance in Mark; 
9 in John; 12 in Acts (4- 4 not very important variants); ro in 
Paul (with inclusion of Pastoral Epistles); 4 in Hebrews; 4 in 1 
John. This list calls for some remarks: (a) the word does not belong 
to the vocabulary of a single author, but is fairly evenly distributed 
over at least four writers; (b) it is typical that the three Synoptics 
yield one instance only, while John is well-represented; (c) though 
it is never safe to argue from silence it is strange that Luke lacks 
the word in the parallel-passage to the text of Mark, while on the 
other hand he uses the word so frequently in Acts. 


a) The first occurrence of the word in Christian literature is in 
one of the oldest letters of Paul, in ı Thess. ii 2. The apostle reminds 
his readers of his first appearance among them. After his bitter 
experience in Philippi he came to them; but these sufferings did 
not prevent him from starting afresh in Thessalonica. The words 
concerned are translated in R.S.V. like this: “we had courage in 
our God to declare to you the Gospel of God in the face of great 
opposition", and in N.E.B. by: “we declared the gospel of God to 
you frankly and fearless by the help of our God. A hard struggle 
it was". This example shows how difficult is the translation of the 
sentence Erappyoraosueda iv tH Oe dv AxMjcat mods Suse TO 
evayyédvov tod Pot. Both sides are contained in this "freedom of 
speech": he took courage (ingressive aorist) in spite of the bitter 
opposition, and he preached the gospel quite plainly, as appears 
from the sequel: without guile, flattery or greed (verses 3 ff.). 
Undoubtedly Paul is reacting here against all sorts of religious 
propagandists of his day. His preaching does not aim at pleasing 
men, not even himself, but pleasing God: his gospel is not “according 
to man” (Gal. i x1) and therefore provokes opposition; but he has 


H Only one instance—and that in malam partem—is known so far. 
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not adulterated the gospel. The word “freedom of speech" has here 
its place in the missionary-practice of the apostle: it comprises 
both the full truth of the gospel and full freedom towards the 
judgement of men. This freedom Paul took from God Himself, who 
was the author of the gospel, and not from his own valour. 

In 2 Corinthians the word is used twice. In vii 4 the translation: 
“I am perfectly frank with you" (N.E.B.) is preferable to the 
rendering: "I have great confidence in you’. In the strained 
relations which existed between Paul and the Christians in Corinth 
and of which chapters x-xii give a moving picture, Paul finds the 
freedom to speak to them in all frankness and urges the Corinthians 
not to close their hearts; they are more than friends, joined together 
in death and life. The deepest motive for this frankness is revealed 
in the famous passage iii 12 ff. Paul had to defend his apostleship 
against all sorts of attacks: “for we are not, like so many, peddlers 
of God's word; but as men of sincerity, as commissioned by God, 
in the sight of God we speak in Christ" (ii 17). He is a minister of 
the New Covenant, which surpasses in glory the old one. Then he 
continues: “with such a hope as this we speak out boldly" and this 
statement is elucidated by a curious, not to say puzzling, passage 
about the veil over Moses' face, the length of which is proof of the 
importance Paul attached to it. Elsewhere I have tried to demon- 
strate that the key to this passage lies in the fact that in Aramaic 
the expression “uncovering of the face" is identical with nap- 
enoia 13—an expression the apostle himself uses in verse 18. For 
our understanding of what Paul means here by “freedom of speech” 
it is significant that he uses it in his relations with the Christians 
as a true apostle, because the veil is taken away and he sees or 
reflects the glory of God; he has an insight into God's new and 
eternal relation with men; he is free, guided by the Spirit. Here 
again we see that the idea has its place in Paul's activity as a 
preacher of the gospel and is based on the revelation of the gospel 
itself. 

A typical example of this "frankness" between Christians is 
found in Philemon 8. Paul, who according to wordly standards is 


1? nappyota mods buc, where rpóg clearly indicates the direction in which 
the rappnoix goes, but not the foundation for the napenota. 

13 “With unveiled Face", An Exegesis of 2 Covinthians III 12-18, Nov. 
Test. vi 1963, p. 153-169, Sparsa Collecta I, p. 194-210. 
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far inferior to the wealthy Philemon, and is in prison, is bold 
enough to give orders to Philemon to do his duty, but he refrains 
from that right; here again the “freedom of speech" Paul enjoys 
is "in Christ". 

This “freedom of speech” is directed towards the proclamation 
of the Gospel. It is not a quality of Paul himself. In the dangers of 
his imprisonment he asks for the intercessions of his brethren that 
it may be given to him. The wonderful secret of God's work must 
be set forth in complete openness. See Ephesians vi 19-20: “pray 
also for me, that utterance may be given me in opening my mouth 
boldly to proclaim the mystery of the gospel, for which I am an 
ambassador in chains, that I may declare it boldly, as I ought to 
speak". Here rappnoiälomar is more than courage, it is directly 
bound up with the proclamation of the mystery, as appears from 
the parallel in Colossians iv 4: "that I may make the mystery of 
Christ clear (pavepwow),4 as I ought to speak". 

In the same vein we must, I think, interpret Ephesians iii 12: 
“Christ Jesus, in whom we have rappnot« and the access with 
confidence through our faith in Him". This is often taken in the 
sense of our "freedom of speech" in approaching God, under the 
influence of ii 18, “access to the Father". But the whole preceding 
passage speaks of something different. In glowing terms the prisoner 
Paul praises the great office which was entrusted to him: to pro- 
claim the mystery which is now revealed, that the Gentiles become 
full members of God's own people. Even in his chains and sufferings 
he is able to tell forth that wonderful message. In Christ Jesus that 
mystery has been revealed and therefore in Him Paul can make it 
clear, the whole church can proclaim it and enter into that reality 
of the people of God.15 Here again, the ground for this “freedom of 
speech" is in Jesus Christ. 

A very curious use of the term is found in Philippians i 20. Paul 
is in prison for the sake of the gospel; the outcome of his trial is 
uncertain, but nevertheless he is of good cheer, for by the prayers 
of the faithful and the help of the Spirit “this will turn out for (his) 
deliverance” and then he continues: “as it is my eager expectation 
and hope that I shall not be at all ashamed, but that in all openness 


4 Is that a translation of 7123? Cf. p. 284. 

15 Therefore he adds verse 13: ‘‘So I ask you not to lose heart over what 
I am suffering for you which is your glory", which brings the whole passage 
iii 1 ff. to a close. 
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now as always Christ will be honoured in my body”. The opposite 
to rappnoia clearly is “to be ashamed", of course in the tribulations 
and even danger of death. But Paul suddenly makes a very striking 
change in the sentence. One would have expected: “but that in 
all openness I shall honour Christ", viz. in the clear witness he 
gives; but all of a sudden Christ becomes the subject and Paul is 
nothing but the instrument in which the greatness of Christ shines 
out. In the weakness of his body is revealed the power of Jesus 
Christ (cf. 2 Cor. xii ro, Phil. iv 13). In him Christ lives (Gal. 
ii 20), and Jesus Christ will clearly show His glory either in the 
life or in the death of His servant. Therefore I have translated 
rappnota here by "openness", because not the courage of the martyr, 
but Christ Himself will be revealed in all plainness. But as will be 
seen from the context in this chapter the notion of "freedom of 
speech” and sincerity in the proclamation ot the gospel is not 
absent (cf. verse 14: “most of the brethren have been made confi- 
dent in the Lord because of my imprisonment, and are much more 
bold to speak the word of God without fear” ; 16 verse 18 “in every 
way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is proclaimed".!" By 
the sudden turn of subject Paul brings out what is the real power 
of "freedom of speech”, the fact that not only the gospel is simply 
proclaimed, but that the Lord of the gospel is revealed. 

In Colossians ii 15 Paul says that God has disarmed the principa- 
lities and powers and made a public spectacle of them, triumphing 
over them in Christ. The same verb deıyuartio is used in Matthew 
i 19 18 of an adulteress who is disgraced by exposure. This happens 
év nappnjoía so that the poor nature of these powers who had enslaved 
mankind is revealed before all eyes! 

The last text in the Pauline letters, 1 Timothy iii 13, is very 
obscure.!? Of the deacons it is said that they who serve well “gain 
a good standing for themselves and also much freedom of speech 
in the faith which is in Christ Jesus". The most probable interpre- 


16 meprocotépws ToAUaY &oópoc Tov Adyov TOD Beod Ankety. 

17 See verses 15-18: "Some indeed preach Christ from envy and rivalry, 
but others from good will. The latter do it out of love, knowing that I am 
put here for the defense of the Gospel; the former proclaim Christ out of 
partisanship, not sincerely but thinking to afflict me in my imprisonment". 

18 The imagery of this verse is far from clear as may be seen from the 
commentaries ad loc. 

19 See the discussion in C. Spicq, Les Éjíétres Pastorales (Paris, 1947), 
ad loc. 
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tation in my opinion is that the good service confirms by its deeds 
the word of the gospel. He may openly profess the faith because 
his conduct is his recommendation. 

In surveying these Pauline texts we see that “freedom of speech” 
is never mentioned in connection with virtues, not even among the 
gifts of the Spirit in Galatians v. There is no connection with 
friendship.? It is very closely linked with the preaching of the 
Gospel, with the open proclamation of the divine Mystery, or the 
divine triumph. Adverse powers are not able to stop this proclama- 
tion, but on the contrary they stimulate it. This evangelical freedom 
of speech shows the message crystal-clear, without admixture; it 
gives an open character to the relation of the apostle with his fellow- 
Christians. So rappyota is a characteristic element of his ministry.?! 


b) "Freedom of speech” has a prominent place in Acts. Everyone 
perusing its pages will see that the noun and the verb often recur 
in all parts of the book, so that it may be styled one of the ''key- 
words".?? It is the last word that resounds in our ears when we 
close the book: Paul in Rome “was preaching the Kingdom of 
God and teaching about the Lord Jesus quite openly (peta m&owc 
mappyotac), unhindered”. It is closely connected with the proclama- 
tion of the gospel; it denotes the freedom with which it is proclaimed 
by him who himself is there on trial. It is, however, not the profes- 
sion in the law-court, but the missionary activity that is carried 
out with all clearness and without outward hindrance. 

It is necessary to see the various contexts in which this “freedom 
of speech” is applied. In chap. iv Peter and John are tried before the 
Jewish council because they have healed a man in the name of 
Jesus, as they had explained to the crowd. Before the Sanhedrin 
Peter is mocking at the fact that they are tried because of a healing 
and gives a plain witness about Jesus, whom the Jews had rejected 
but who is the exclusive Saviour. “Now when they saw the boldness 
of Peter and John, and perceived that they were uneducated, 
common men, they wondered". This freedom of speech was con- 
spicuous, the more so since the apostles are uneducated. Is it only 


20 It is striking, as Professor Dr. J. N. Sevenster pointed out some time 
ago, that Paul who had friends does not speak about friendship. 

21 Of course 1 Tim. iii 13 is slightly different (is it Pauline?). 

22 W., C. van Unnik, The “Book of Acts" the Confirmation of the Gospel, 
Novum Testamentum IV (1960), pp. 35 f., Sparsa Collecta I 340-373. 
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said because these common people are not impressed by the autho- 
rity of the Sanhedrin? Is it insolence? No, this freedom manifests 
itself in fearless speaking, but also and mainly in the clear witness 
about Jesus, who had been rejected by this very same council and 
yet was the exclusive Saviour. This freedom gives the explanation 
of the miracle that had taken place. 

In the same line lies Acts iv 29, 31. This is not simply a prayer 
for courage, though the disciples ask for strength against the threats 
that are imminent. Why are they in danger? Because they speak 
about Jesus the Messiah. Here again the connection with the 
wonder-working power of God is mentioned. The Christians are in 
need of the gift of "freedom of speech"; that means, of speaking 
the word of God quite plainly, not frightened by the opposition of 
the forces against God and His Anointed. This prayer is granted 
by the Holy Spirit with which they are filled.” 

Very striking is also the description in Acts ix 27, 29. Barnabas 
tells the disciples in Jerusalem about the conversion of Paul “and 
how at Damascus he had preached with freedom of speech in the 
name of Jesus”. This refers to verse 22: Paul filled with the Holy 
Spirit (verse 17), proclaimed in the synagogues Jesus as the Son 
of God or the Christ (cf. also verse 22), confounding the Jews. 
This same work Paul continues to do in Jerusalem: "preaching 
with freedom of speech in the name of the Lord. And he spoke and 
disputed against the Hellenists". In both cases this preaching 
enrages the Jews who want to kill Paul. The great dispute here is 
about the Messiahship of Jesus, the stumbling-block for the Jews 
because of Jesus' earthly appearance and crucifixion, but the very 
heart of the Christian faith. This witness does not begin in the 
dangerous situation; it precedes, it creates dangers because of 
unbelief on the part of the Jews. 

In Acts it is typical that this nxpenota is always mentioned in 
connection with preaching in the synagogues and to the Jews. For 
example in xiii 46, after the long sermon on God's way with Israel's 
history and the mission of Jesus, the Jews “contradicted what was 
spoken by Paul" and blasphemed. Then “Paul and Barnabas said 
with freedom of speech: 'It was necessary that the word of God 
should be spoken first to you. Since you thrust it from you, and 
judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, behold, we turn to the 
Gentiles' ". These verses must be seen in contrast with the end of 


23 N.B. the imperfect &A&Aouv tov Adyov tod Heoü (verse 31). 
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the preceding sermon, which closes with an appeal to conversion 
and a warning given in a word from the prophet Habakkuk.*4 
Now the hearers have made their decision; the prophetic word is no 
longer an oracle for the future, but a reality in the present. The 
apostles make clear what the way of God is, His plan of salvation 
for the world. 

In other instances, too, "freedom of speech" is mentioned in the 
context of preaching in the synagogues.?? Even where Greeks are 
mentioned, as in xiv I, they are not pure pagans, but Gentiles 
living in a rather close relation to the synagogue, the so-called 
“God-fearers”. Highly interesting in this respect is Acts xxvi 26, 
occurring in the defence of Paul before Festus and Agrippa. The 
apology tells the story of Paul's conversion and ends up with the 
testimony from Moses and the prophets “that the Christ must suffer, 
and that by being the first to rise from the dead, he would proclaim 
light both to the people and to the Gentiles". The heathen Festus 
calls this sheer madness, but the apostle appeals to the king as an 
expert on Jewish matters: “For the king knows about these things, 
and to him I speak freely ... King Agrippa, do you believe the 
prophets?". Here again we find the connection with the O.T. scrip- 
tures, and the testimony about Jesus Christ; the “freedom of 
speech" is directed to somebody who is considered a Jew. 

In the light of later usage of the word in the "Acts of the 
Martyrs”, it is remarkable that “freedom of speech" is never 


24 rappnoix in connection with a scripture-text also in Acts ii 29. After 
quoting Ps. xvi 8 ff, Peter says: “Brethren, I may say to you with freedom of 
speech of the patriarch David that he both died and was buried, and his 
tomb is with us to this day”; here it means: openly, without hiding the truth. 

25 Acts xiv 1: “Now at Iconium they entered together into the Jewish 
synagogue, and so spoke that a great company believed, both of Jews and of 
Greeks. (2) But the unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles and poisoned 
their minds against the brethren. (3) So they remained for a long time, 
speaking with freedom of speech for the Lord, who bore witness to the word 
of his grace, granting signs and wonders to be done by their hands". Here 
again miracles are connected with the rappnola. Acts xix 8: “And (Paul) 
entered the synagogue (of Ephesus) and for three months spoke with free- 
dom of speech, arguing and pleading about the kingdom of God", a passage 
which must be read in the light of Acts xvii 2-3: “And Paul went in (into the 
synagogue), as was his custom, and for three weeks he argued with them 
from the Scriptures, explaining and proving that it was necessary for the 
Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead, and saying: 'This Jesus, whom 
I proclaim to you, is the Christ' ". Acts xviii 26: Apollos, fervent in spirit, 
“began to speak with freedom of speech in the synagogue”. 

% Cf. Schlier, loc. cit. p. 883 f. 
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mentioned in Acts in the context of Paul’s preaching to the Gentiles 
or in the long story of his trial (chap. xxii ff.; except xxvi 26 
discussed before). The texts do not permit to speak about this 
mappyota in the context of persecution (so Smolders). It is not so 
much the opposition which provokes the “freedom of speech" on 
the side of the Christians, but their nappyota which provokes 
opposition and danger. This "freedom of speech" is always con- 
nected with "speaking the word of God", the testimony about the 
Messiah, Crucified and Risen, with a plain explanation of the proph- 
ecies and God's way of salvation. By God's Spirit and His miracles 
the apostles are specially equipped for this task. It is remarkable 
that this "freedom of speech" always appears in the contacts of 
the apostles with the Jews (even in chap. xxviii the relation of 
Paul with the Jews is the main theme). Is there a link here with 
Paul's exposition in 2 Corinthians iii 12 ff.? It is not possible to 
give a clear-cut positive answer, but I for one would not exclude 
the possibility of such a connection. 

Another question to be raised here is: why did Luke not use this 
word in his gospel, whereas he so frequently employed it in Acts? 
In other cases, e.g. that of the verb “to save", he has the word in 
both works and he even introduced it various times into his former 
book where the tradition in the other Synoptists lacks it." And 
this fact is even more striking since Mark had it! After the first 
announcement of the sufferings of the Son of Man, following 
Peter's famous confession, Mark viii 32 reads: x«i nappnoix tov 
Aöyov Eier, “and openly he spoke the word". Mark's terminology 
recalls that of the early church; # as in Acts napeyota is linked up 
with speaking (AaActv). Unfortunately Luke did not account for his 
treatment of older traditions—or is it a happy circumstance, 
because it keeps a part of New Testament scholarship alive? Did 
he not find this word in his tradition about Caesarea Philippi? Or 
did he leave it out on purpose, because this “freedom of speech" 
could only properly be used after Jesus' cross and resurrection? See 
Luke xxiv 26 f., 44 ff. Then it may be an indication that Luke 
considered the word about the suffering of the Son of Man as 
enigmatic, only revealed in the events of Jesus' life.?? On the other 


27 See my article, mentioned in note 13. 

28 J. Jeremias, Die Gleichnisse Jesu (Göttingen, 1956), p. 65. 

?? Luke has not the scene about Peter rebuking Jesus for uttering this 
word. 
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hand, it is clear that in Mark xapeyotg does not mean “in public", 
because it is only for the intimate group of his disciples; it is Jesus’ 
open declaration of the rejection of the “Son of Man" and is an 
indication of His coming fate.39 

When we consider the use of “freedom of speech" in the later 
* Acts of the Martyrs" it is noteworthy that the evangelists do not 
use it in connection with passages on confession such as Matthew 
X 17 ff.: "they will deliver you up to councils, and flog you in their 
synagogues; and you will be dragged before governors and kings 
for my sake, to bear testimony before them and the Gentiles. When 
they deliver you up, do not be anxious how you are to speak . 
for it is not you who speak, but the Spirit of your Father speaking 
through you” (and parallels). One would have expected it here. Is 
this a sign that the word did not belong to the vocabulary of Jesus 
which was carefully transmitted? Or had the word undergone a 
change and was it mainly connected with the "revelation" of the 
gospel-message ? 

The editions of Nestle and Kilpatrick offer four variant readings 
in Acts where rappyot« is introduced: 

I. Acts vi 10: "the Jews could not withstand the wisdom and the 
Spirit with which (Stephen) spoke", which becomes in some mss. 
“the Holy Spirit because they were refuted by him with all freedom 
of speech”. 

2. Acts ix 20: after "he proclaimed" some witnesses add “with 
all freedom of speech”, cf. verse 27. 

3. Acts xiv 19: instead of "persuaded the people" some manus- 
cripts read ‘‘and when the apostles argued with freedom of speech, 
they persuaded"; cf. xvii 2, etc. 

4. Acts xvi 4 the first words in some texts read: "As they went 
on their way through the cities they proclaimed with all freedom 
of speech the Lord Jesus Christ”. 

These variants have very slight attestation and cannot claim to 
be original. They are in complete accordance with the contents of 
mappyota we found elsewhere in Acts. They stress the importance of 
this idea even more than in the ordinary text. 


c) Let us now turn to the Fourth Gospel. In contrast with the 
Synoptics John uses the word rappnota quite frequently, practically 


30 Ts it important that Matt. xvi 21 has 8euxvóety instead of 8i8&oxew in 
Mark viii 31? Does this express some kind of revealing? 
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always in connection with something Jesus said or did. The texts 
are not in the first six chapters but occur after vii 4, which may 
be significant, since all have to do with Judea and Jesus’ revelation 
in the heart of Judaism. 

In vii 3 f. Jesus’ brethren want Him to go up to Judea to show 
His works there, for, so they say, "no man works in secret, if he 
seeks to be known openly (èv xappyote sivat). If you do these things 
(namely His works as a revelation of the Father and testimony to 
Himself as the Christ), show yourself to the world". The “world” 
has in John a very interesting meaning; in several places it is iden- 
tical with the Jewish world (xv 18-xvi 2; xviii 20). Here the 
rappnoix is contrasted with something hidden, but it is more “to 
be known openly", not only as an object of talk, but as a person 
who is not incognito, on the contrary, whose true nature is open 
before all. Therefore the brethren say: "show yourself" (pavé- 
pwoov) —an interesting transition with behind it perhaps the Hebrew 
(Aramaic) mbi to uncover, to reveal?! Jesus’ person forms the 
subject of discussion among the Jews (vii 12f.); they whisper 
about him, because no one dared to speak about Him openly ‘‘for 
fear of the Jews" ,?? which amounts here to “openly confess Him" 
(cf. ix 22). Later on in this chapter they are astonished over Jesus' 
teaching, not so much over its contents as about the fact that He 
Speaks with freedom of speech, although He is not trained as a 
rabbi 33 and is threatened with death; they conclude that He is not 
the Christ. But this again leads to a declaration on the part of 
Jesus about His person, about the One Who sent Him and His 
authority. John often uses words with a double meaning; ® here 
we meet such a case, for rappnot« is to be understood as “in public" 
and "revealing". In x 24 the Jews urge Jesus to give a clear declara- 
tion about His Messiahship; Jesus refers to what He has said and 
done, which has met with unbelief. Here the word mappnota means 
an unequivocal answer to the question whether Jesus is the Christ, 
which Jesus had not given in plain words. 

When asked in the trial before Annas about His disciples and 


31 In vii 4 the contrast is èv xpunt—év nappnolg; in vii 10 où pavepõç, 
&XA& ds Ev xpurté which seems very closely parallel. 

3? An often-recurring theme in John, see also ix 22, xii 42, xix 38, xx 6. 

3 See vii 15 and cf. Acts iv 13. 

** ©. Cullmann, Der johanneische Gebrauch doppeldeutiger Ausdrücke als 
Schlüssel zum Verständnis des 4. Evangeliums, Theologische Zeitschrift, iv 


(1948), 360-72. 
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teaching Jesus answered: “I have spoken openly to the world; I 
have always taught in synagogues and in the temple, where all the 
Jews come altogether; I have nothing said secretly ... Ask those 
who have heard me, what I said to them". Here again the contrast 
exists between "openly" and “in secret". This is the summary of 
His activity. Even if sometimes He spoke to His disciples in riddles, %5 
He always made His meaning clear. He has declared Himself the 
Son of God, the One sent by the Father who works with the autho- 
rity of His Father. He taught openly though for a while He did 
hide Himself before the last revelation, His entrance into Jerusalem 
as the king who died for His people.$ Then His hour had come 
(vii 6). 

Some years ago J argued that the Fourth Gospel was a mis- 
sionary writing, addressed to the Jews to bring them to believe 
that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God.?” Within the scope of 
this purpose the idea of rappnot« has its place; its centre is Jesus 
Himself. His words are not cryptic, but reveal His unity with the 
Father, the nature of His person. But this "openness" must be 
accepted in faith. It is typical that on several occasions the un- 
believers ask for it and Jesus' answer refers to His works which are 
His testimony. This freedom may be hindered through fear of the 
unbelieving Jews; even Jesus Himself retired sometimes for this 
reason; though this was so that he would be ready for the great 
manifestation, when the hour had come. 

This freedom of speech and action as manifested in the earthly 
life of Jesus is not a quality of man, but is concerned with the revel- 
ation of God. It makes plain that Jesus is in this way the Christ, 
the Son who must be believed so that men may have life eternal. 


d) In the Epistle to the Hebrews we have quite a different 
situation. This admonition is addressed to Christians who are in 


35 See John xi 14: after the word about Lazarus’ sleep (verse 11). He told 
them plainly: “Lazarus is dead”, xvi 25: “I have said this to you in figures; 
the hour is coming when I shall no longer speak to you in figures, but tell you 
plainly of the Father ... 29 His disciples said: “Ah, now you are speaking 
plainly, not in any figure' ". The difficulties in these verses in chap. xvi— 
see the commentaries ad. loc.—are not of importance for our discussion. 

36 See John xi 54: ‘‘Jesus therefore no longer went about openly among the 
Jews, but went from there to the country near the wilderness" after the 
decision of the Jewish council to kill Him (xi 47 ff.) and before the decisive 
days described in chap. xii-xx. 

3” W. C. van Unnik, The Purpose of St. John’s Gospel, in Studia Evangelica, 
Berlin 1959, now in Sparsa Collecta I 35-63. 
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danger of apostasy, because their faith is flagging and the outward 
oppression heavy. The author tries to keep them back by reminding 
them of the fearful majesty of God and the unique and final way 
He has given to be in communion with Him. This epistle is a 
warning, the negative side of which is outshone by the positive one, 
the incomparable gift of God’s grace in His Son Jesus Christ. In 
Him the way foreshadowed in the O.T. revelation was opened once 
for all. 

In this context the author mentions the idea of rappnot« four 
times, and it is a significant element, as may be seen from the fact 
that it appears twice in the passage which deals with the concrete 
situation (x 19, 35). Sometimes the word is taken here as "courage", 
"confidence". That makes perfectly good sense in iv 16: "Let us 
then with confidence draw near to the throne of grace", and x 35: 
"do not throw away your confidence". But it is something more 
than a human virtue. 

In x 19 the author is drawing the conclusion from a long argument 
in which he has pointed out that tbe sacrifices of the O.T. were 
insufficient to establish the right relation with God and to take sin 
away definitely, but that Jesus accomplished it with His own 
sacrifice and established the New Covenant, promised by the 
prophets. The rappnota is here in contrast with the symbols and 
shadows of the O.T. and the liberty created by the removal of sins. 
Because by the open declaration of God in His promises and in 
Jesus’ sacrifice there is no hindrance, the Christians have the free 
right to enter; they can do so with a good conscience, not because 
they are not aware of misdeeds, but because they have been clean- 
sed. The author urges them to use this right and to profess their 
Christian hope amidst the surrounding dangers. Then they are the 
house of God by holding fast this right and open confession, firm 
to the end (iii 6). Because the Christians have a sympathizing High 
Priest they can go with freedom to the throne of grace to receive 
help in their distress (iv 16). The difficulties which the readers are 
now encountering are not a new experience; in the first ardour of 
their faith they had taken their sufferings with joy (x 32 ff.). They 
could bear them because they knew of the reality of God's promises. 
Therefore they must not throw away their nxppnot« which has 
so great a reward in the future, eternal communion with God 
(x 35). Here it is, so to say, the content of the Christian attitude in 
the world, the security of God's salvation and the open confession 
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amidst of opposition. This last instance is an interesting illustration 
of the rule that the same words have not always the same meaning. 
In the Greek rhetor Dio Chrysostom we find, as Moffatt pointed 
out, the very same expression; but here it is the free right of 
citizens in a political sense.$8 

In Hebrews the “freedom of speech" has two sides: the free right 
to approach God, given in the sacrifice of Christ, which is the 
essence of the Christian faith, and the open confession of this faith, 
which is an unshakable hope. These two sides are an inseparable 
unity. In the situation in which the Christians live they need it as 
a gift and a task. 


e) The critical situation in x John is different from that in 
Hebrews. The pressure does not come from the outside, but from 
within the church itself. False teachings about Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God try to find adherents. The ever-recurring theme is 
“Abide in Jesus Christ"; in Him the Father has given His perfect 
love so that men for whom Christ is an expiation are children of 
God. The test for abiding in Him is the fulfilment of His com- 
mandments. 

In this relatively short letter the word rappnot« occurs four 
times and always indicates the assurance of man in his relation to 
God. Twice it appears in connection with eschatology (ii 28, iv 17); 
in the day of the Last Judgement the Christian will not be ashamed 
nor fear before Almighty God. This “freedom of speech” is present, 
because he is in Christ the Expiator, filled with perfect love which 
drives away fear. But for the Christian the judgement is not only 
future, but present; love towards the brethren is the test for abiding 
in the love of Christ. If we have not a bad conscience in that 
respect (iii rr ff.) because we love in deed and truth, we have 
“freedom of speech" towards God and may ask Him everything 
(iii 21). This is again stressed in v 14: because we have that freedom 
and know that He hears us, we must pray for the remission of 
sins of our brethren. This free intercourse with God, which His 
children abiding in Christ enjoy, has an immediate practical 
consequence. It has its foundation in Christ, is here now, and will 


38 J. Moffatt, The Epistle to the Hebrews (Edinburgh, 1924), ad Heb. x 35; 
he refers to Dio Chrysostom, Oratio xxxiv 39, 8680uxa« wh veAécc rois Thy 
rappnalav = to lose the right of free speech as citizens of Tarsus, if they allow 
themselves to be maltreated by the governors. 
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be in the final judgement: “freedom of speech" in the children of 
God who are in His love and show forth love. 

It is striking that this conception of rappnoix is completely 
different from that in the gospel. There it was always used with 
regard to the revelation and was a “freedom of speech” towards 
men; here it is directed towards God. There it was never eschatolo- 
gical; here it is the expression of the most intimate relation between 
God and man, now and for the future, even in the critical day of 
judgement. Here “‘freedom of speech” is not found in the wise who 
has a good conscience, but in everyone who is cleansed by Jesus 
Christ. 

I John stands apart in this respect and leads over to later usage 
in which freedom of speech is the characteristic attitude of Christian 


prayer. 


The Christian’s freedom of speech as it appears in the N.T. has 
a variety of meanings. It is used for the work of Christ in John, 
the preaching of the gospel in Acts, the activity of the apostle in 
Paul, the security of the faith in Hebrews, assurance before God 
in I John. It is remarkable that in John and Acts the word is 
applied to the relation with the Jews. “Freedom of speech" with 
all its variety of meanings is, however, always based on the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ who restored the relation between God 
and man. That is the issue at stake in John; that is the message 
the apostles bring; that is the basis for the attitude in Hebrews and 
I John. In spite of the opposition of those who are unbelievers, of 
those who criticize the apostle, the Christian may speak freely 
because he knows Him who conquers all opposition, because he 
knows that wonderful communion with God which transcends 
everything in the world. 

The Christians took over in their vocabulary a word common 
in Greek. But they were not proud to have this right as free citizens, 
these slaves and poor; not even the Roman citizen Paul used it in 
that connection. It was not characteristic for them as friends, but 
as brethren who shared in the revelation of God's love. When they 
used "free speech", they had not the pride of the Cynics who 
wanted to show their independence by reviling other people; they 
used it to bring to light the open mystery of God. 

This "freedom of speech" makes it clear that Christianity was 
not a mystery-religion, revelling in hidden secrets and allegories. 
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Its message was on the contrary one of the revelation of the mystery. 
God had done His deed, fulfilled His promises in Jesus Christ, in 
whom the way to God and to men is opened by love. The message 
is given in plain words. 

Sometimes in N.T. scholarship it seems as though there was an 
unbridgeable gulf between the Hebrew and Greek elements and 
that in explaining the N.T. one has to choose between them. Our 
treatment of this word zxappyota may have shown that this is a 
wrong way of putting the question. Here we have a typically 
Greek word with very little background in Judaism; it has been 
taken up by the Christians and made subservient to the Gospel. 

This “freedom of speech" is made possible, because God has 
spoken decisively in Jesus Christ; it is the joyful gift and task for 
the Christian to proclaim thereby the message plainly, to converse 
thereby with his fellow-Christians openly, to speak thereby to his 
Father simply. 

An example of this Christian "freedom of speech" we have met 
in our friend Tom Manson. It was a very high honour to be invited 
to deliver thislecture, the first to be devoted to his memory. I wish 
to thank the Trustees and the Theological Faculty for this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my deep and lasting gratitude for what 
Manson as a scholar and a friend gave me by his example. 

“The memory of the righteous is a blessing". 


THE SEMITIC BACKGROUND OF IIAPPH2IA 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT* 


The familiar law by which not only books, but also words and 
ideas, have a fate of their own, is clearly illustrated by the case 
I am about to discuss in this paper: rappnoix in the New Testament. 

Well before this word, which is usually translated as “freedom of 
speech”, “boldness”, or “frankness”, "confidence", but which can 
sometimes also be rendered as "openly" or "freely", became part 
of Christian usage—and this, judging from r Thess. ii 2 had hap- 
pened by about 50 A.D.—it had a history of several centuries 
behind it. In a short but comprehensive essay Erik Peterson 
traced its development at the time.! It originated in the sphere of 
the Athenian popular assemblies where each free citizen had the 
right to “say-all”. Later, it played its part in the mutual relation- 
ship between friends who “told” each other "everything" as 
opposed to toadying to one another like flatterers; and finally, as 
a brutal frankness, it became the highest virtue of the Cynic 
philosophers. It is characteristic that this word should appear but 
seldom in the Greek translation of the Old Testament and that it 
should not, there, have received a specifically Jewish imprint. In 
Hellenistic-Jewish writers like Philo and Josephus, on the other 
hand, it is very common, although they tend to use it to mean 
“boldness” or "confidence", along Greek lines. There is, however, 
one remarkable exception to this rule: they also use the word 
about man's relationship with God —something we never encounter 
in secular Greek: in the only passage in Isocrates where rapeyoia 
appears in connection with the gods, it is given the unfavourable 
meaning of “blasphemy”. 

Yet the word also had a history of its own in the Christian church. 
Not only was it used of the bold testimony of the martyrs, but also 


* First appeared as “De Semitische achtergrond van IIAPPHYIA in het 
Nieuwe Testament", Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akade- 
mie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 25, No IL, 
p- 585-601 (1962). 

1 E. Peterson, Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte von IIAPPHXIA in: Reinhold 
Seeberg-Festschrift, Leipzig 1929, p. 283-297; H. Schlier follows in his tracks, 
but with more evidence s.v. rappnol« in G. Kittel-G. Friedrich, Theolo- 
gisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Stuttgart 1954, vol. V, p. 869 ff. 
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of the confidence with which the Christian spoke intimately, in 
prayer, to the Almighty. Here the material is far more plentiful 
than Peterson suggests. Particularly in the spirituality of the 
Eastern Church, amongst both Greeks and Syrians, who adopted 
parrhésia as a loan-word, it plays an important role which has not 
yet been sufficiently explored. It is noteworthy that it should not 
have been borrowed in Christian Latin, where it is usually trans- 
lated by fiducia or audacia and kindred terms.? We should investi- 
gate, then, the extent to which this different usage marks and re- 
flects another spiritual mentality. As an illustration of a more 
recent development we have only to think of the controversy 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant theologians concerning 
the "assurance of faith”, and of the curious use of the word “‘confi- 
dence" in ecclesiastical jargon in certain circles in this country— 
we say, for example, that someone has no “confidence” to pray, 
or preaches with "confidence". 

It is outside the scope of this afternoon's paper to go more 
closely into this development, partly determined by the New 
Testament and especially by the use of rxppnota in Heb. and 1 Jn. 
May these brief indications, pointing to much uncharted territory, 
serve to show that the word is not an arbitrary, insignificant part 
of the Christian vocabulary, but the bearer of a rich spiritual 
experience. 

It is a remarkable fact that while there is a large measure of 
continuity in the language of the Old and New Testament, this is 
lacking in the case of z«pprsíx and the verb derived from it. Al- 
though we must be particularly careful with statistical data, such 
a great discrepancy in usage can be considered significant. A glance 
at the concordance is sufficient to demonstrate it: the word is used 
in a few passages in the Septuagint and a relatively large number 
of times in the New Testament. In the Old Testament it appears 
almost exclusively, and even then sporadically, in the Wisdom 
Literature; in the New once in Mark, nine times in John, twelve 
in Acts, ten in Paul, four in Hebrews and four in 1 John. Since it is 
not an essential word in Old Testament religion we cannot speak — 
at least in this respect —of the Semitic background of a term which 
plays such an important part in New Testament vocabulary. 

Judging from the data provided by Peterson and Schlier, too, 


2 See H. Jaeger, Ilappnoi« et fiducia in: K. Aland-F. L. Cross (eds.) 
Studia Patristica, Berlin 1959, p. 225 ff. 
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this rappnoix is so typically connected with the Greek language and 
Greek culture that there seems to be no question of a background 
in the Semitic world. Peterson pointed out that it was adopted as a 
loan-word in Syriac and Jewish Aramaic,’ but Schlier modified this 
verdict by correctly observing that it does not appear very 
frequently in Aramaic.* Yet, if we keep Syriac literature in mind, we 
must say that Peterson was right. We encounter it in a transcribed 
form on several occasions since the Peshitta, especially amongst 
mystical writers.5 To such a degree had it been assimilated that the 
question arises of whether it had been adopted because nothing 
similar could be found in Syriac to express what it expresses. This 
is not an easy question to answer, since the adoption of words from 
one language by another is not usually a process that takes place 
in a single manner, hence we should form a clear idea of the context 
of this particular adoption. In this case, if we look closer, we will 
see that parrhèsia in Syriac was not merely assimilated as a “‘tech- 
nical term", and the matter becomes still more complicated when 
we discover that there was a perfectly good Syriac equivalent which 
had not been superseded in any way, but which survived alongside 
the transcription of parrhésia.® 

This fact escaped Peterson's attention and he consequently 
overlooked an important element in the semasiological development 
of parrhèsia in Christian usage. Since the studies of neither Schlier 
nor Jaeger or others mention this aspect of the problem it has 
seemed to me to be worth investigating more closely; moreover, 
the investigation I propose to pursue will bring a number of other 
interesting matters into view. The very field of transition from 
one cultural circle to another, which we find in the New Testament, 
provides us with an interesting starting point. Hence the title of 
this paper seems justified. 

I shall start with the curious text of St Paul—2 Cor. iii 12. In 
justifying his dealings with the community in this Greek port the 
apostle shows that he does not need any written recommendation: 
the work he has performed in Corinth speaks for itself. He is not 


3 Peterson, of. cit., p. 297. 

4 Schlier, op. cit., p. 877. 

5 See, for example, the references in A. J. Wensinck, Mystic Treatises by 
Isaac of Nineveh, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschap- 
pen te Amsterdam, afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, deel XXIII, n° 1, 
Amsterdam 1923, Index, s.v. Freedom of speech. 

5 Sometimes in the most literal sense of the word. See below, p. 296 f. 
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boasting about his own capacities, however, but says he believes 
that God has made him competent to do what he has done. He is 
a servant of the "new covenant" promised by the Old Testament 
prophets, of the definitive new relationship between God and man 
(iii r-6). In three antitheses St Paul shows that the "covenant" 
introduced by Moses was indeed filled with divine glory according 
to the account in Exodus, but that the glory of the New Covenant 
exceeds it by far since its gifts are so much more glorious and 
lasting (ii 7-rx). Having started with this general survey of his 
work St Paul returns to his dealings with the Corinthians: he has 
preached the gospel in all honesty, without any desire for profit, 
cf. ii 17. He then says: "Since we have such a hope, we are very 
bold, not like Moses, who put a veil over his face" (&yovres oov 
vouxóvnv sida no] wxoproi« xpousÜx xal od xaÜ&nsp Mwüchs 
ériber xáħvuua ext Td mpóocmoy adtod). 

In itself this combination of rappnoix xp&o0a is perfectly good 
Greek and is also to be found in Plutarch.? What surprises, however, 
is the manner in which the acts of Moses are treated. According to 
the story in Ex. xxxiv Moses covered his face with a veil when he 
spoke again to the people of Israel after having been with God on 
the mountain. This is no adventitious image for St Paul: it is of 
such importance to him that he devotes to it an entire pericope in 
which the veiling and unveiling occupy a central place (iii 13-18). 
Furthermore, at the beginning of chap. iv he mentions all sorts of 
themes from the preceding chapter, and the veiling has a function 
(iv 3) in describing the open honesty of his apostolic ministry. 

The question, then, is: how did St Paul come so suddenly to give 
this exposition which evidently was of such great significance to 
him? Nothing seems to lead up to it. In the commentaries we 
usually read simply that Paul is betraying his earlier education in 
this particular pericope, reminiscent of a Rabbinic exposition of a 
Biblical text, a so-called Midrash. The words are seen as an insertion 
which interrupts the cohesion unnecesarily. Elsewhere I have 
commented on the passage in greater detail and have tried to 
show that it is essential to the structure of the closely-reasoned 


? Plutarch, Vita Themist. XXIX @Odvov gaye mapa vois Suvatotc, óc xal 
xaT éxeivov mappnola yphoxoðat mpd¢ adbtov &novevoAunxoc.—V ita Coriolani 
XVIII éxay0ci rappnota xpño0œ.— Vita Lysandri XXII; Agesilai XXVII; 
Dio Cassius 62, 13 oStw yap näs éppouévec a)cf (Le. tH rappnola) Éxpnro 
Gote...? Josephus, Ant. XVIII 9, 5; Philostratus, Vita Apoll. Tyan. V 43. 
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argument.® Here I only wish to point out that a confusion devel- 
oped in the exegesis because nobody saw where the association of 
ideas between rappnoix and the episode in the history of the Cove- 
nant lay. Usually an ellipse is accepted in vs. 12 and the translation 
given as: “we are very bold, not like Moses who ..." (R.S.V. and 
Dutch Bible Soc.) or “we are very bold and do not veil our faces as 
Moses put a veil over his face" (so, for instance, Lietzmann’s 
commentary, and Schlier). But no argument is provided in favour 
of these insertions. Should we resort to such radical measures? 
Admittedly no link between “boldness” and “unveiling the face" 
can be explained from the Greek use of nappyota. 

Yet I believe that there is another way of surmounting this 
difficulty without forcing matters. I once pointed out that various 
associations of ideas which might astonish us at first sight can be 
explained by Paul's Semitic thought patterns.? In my view it is here 
that we must seek the solution to our problem. 

If we look at the Syriac translation of 2 Cor. iii 12 we are some 
way, though not all the way, along the right track. The Peshitta 
translates the verse as: “we behave ourselves py 8712” 10 = literally 
“with uncovered eye”, a standard expression for "openly". This 
rendering of nxppnot« can also be found, for example, in Mk viii 32, 
Jn xviii 20, throughout Acts, Eph. vi 19, Heb. iv 16. But although 
it is interesting to find the verb “uncover” here, it does not get us 
much further. 

From the investigation of other passages where nappnot« appears 
it emerges that the above translation is not the only one in the 
Peshitta. In addition to the transcription Nomsa (e.g. 2 Cor. vii 4; 
Eph. iii 12; 1 Thess. ii 2; Philem. 8; 1 Jn. v r4) we also find the 
expression NBN nv%32 = “uncovering the face". This rendering can 
be found in Phil. i 20; x Tim. iii 13; Heb. iii 6; x 19, 35; 1 Jn i 28; 
ii 21 and iv 17. Why the Syriac translation does not show inner 


8 W. C. van Unnik, “With unveiled Face", an Exegesis of 2 Corinthians iii 
12-18 in: Sparsa Collecta I, p. 194-210. 

? W. C. van Unnik, Aramaisms in Paul in Sparsa Collecta, I, p. 129-143; 
Reisepläne und Amen-sagen, Zusammenhang und Gedankenfolge in 2 Korin- 
ther i 15-24, ibid., p. 144-159. 

10 Since the Syriac script is not so familiar to most readers as the Hebrew 
one, I have transcribed Syriac expressions in Hebrew. 

11 See J. Payne Smith, A compendious Syriac Dictionary, Oxford 1903, 
p. 69 and 411. We also find the word order reversed, Noa TY, but the mean- 
ning is the same. 
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concordance is a mystery. To what extent the translations of the 
"Corpus Paulinum" are influenced by earlier renderings where 
such differences are concerned is something we have been unable 
to establish hitherto for lack of evidence. 

Our expression cannot, then, be regarded as belonging to the 
language of Canaan, but it was current in Syriac. Of various texts 
which could be cited 3? for the use of “with uncovered face" in the 
sense of "confident" I shall choose certain examples taken from 
the liturgy. Thus, in the Nestorian baptismal liturgy,!? prayers are 
said tor the spiritual leaders: "may they be worthy to say ‘with 
uncovered face' (in God's judgement): see, here are we and the 
children Thou hast given to us". When the priest gives the Cross 
and the Gospel to the deacons he says: "May Christ Our Lord make 
you worthy to meet Him (lit. to receive His face) ‘with uncovered 
face’ ".14 Interesting, too, is the introduction to the Lord's Prayer: 
“Make us worthy, O our Lord and God, that we may stand before 
You without blemish, with a pure heart and ‘with uncovered face’ 
and with parrhèsia, which You in Your mercy have given to us’.5 
What is striking is the use of both words next to each other: they 
are synonyms, and, in liturgical prayers, a doubling of the words 
usually means a strengthening of the prayer. In other liturgies we 
often find this same mention of confidence or boldness as an intro- 
duction to the Lord’s Prayer, cf. the Roman Catholic Mass: 
"audemus dicere: Pater Noster’’.16 In the liturgies of St James and 


12 Eg. Aphraat, Demonstr. XIV 16 PYANYT 19922 Paya NON Typ 
Tyros ra 72 NWND (tr. Parisot: operarii mercede conducti in vinea 
laborent, ut amplius possint confidenter requirere); Dem. XXII 18 TD 


NUN PION NDR px (tr. Parisot: stipendium suum cum fiducia perci- 


piunt); Liber Graduum, ed. Kmosko, col. 269 TEN pa 72 (aperto fronte); 
Col. 320 “MÐN ra T^ (aperto cum fronte); idem col. 440. All these pas- 
sages in the Liber Graduum refer to appearing in the presence of God. 

18 Liturgia sanctorum Apostolorum Adaei et Maris cui accedunt duae aliae 
in quibusdam festis et feriis dicendae: necnon Ordo Baptismi, Urmiae 1890, 
p. 20 (in: G. Diettrich, Die nestorianische Taufliturgie, Giessen 1903, p. 21). 

44 Thus in Codex Sachau 38 Berol. fol. 80a (this text is not to be found in 
the above-mentioned edition of the Eucharist liturgy). 

15 Liturgia p. n2 = F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 
Oxford 1896, vol. I, p. 295; other passages in Brightman, loc. cit., p. 272, 
273, 283, 303. Cf. also A. J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily Offices, London 
1893, p. 20-21: "that He will make us worthy of the excellent glory of the 
kingdom, and of the joy with his holy angels, and of confidence (lit. openness 
of face) before Him". 

1* See also Peterson, op. cit., p. 296, who rightly pointed to the fact that 
parrhèsia is necessary here because man addresses God as “Father”. 
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St Mark, from Syria and Egypt respectively, we read: pet& rap- 
enoíxc, duataxpitac, Ev xaÜap& xapdiqa ... dvetaicyuvTa mpocare, 
while certain manuscripts of the liturgy of St James give the text: 
“with uncovered face without shame"'.!? This Greek version raises 
the question of whether any light is shed on the meaning of the 
expression "with uncovered face’’.18 I shall return to that later. 

Another remarkable case of translation must be mentioned at 
this point. In the Acta Thomae c. xiii we read that after the bridal 
night the bride sits unveiled. The mother says: “Why do you sit so, 
my child, and are not ashamed, but do as if you had already lived 
long with a bridegroom? And the father said: Because of great 
love for your husband you have not even veiled yourself ?". In the 
Syriac text we read here: “and the face of the bride was uncovered" 
(non Pon); in the Greek tradition there are two readings which 
cannot be regarded as variants but only as different translations — 
thy ddıv doxéractoy and év oA xappnoia.!? In the first case the 
Syriac expression is given literally; in the second ad sensum. What 
we see clearly is that the Syriac "uncovering the face" and the 
Greek rappnot« are to be considered equivalent. 

From this somewhat arbitrary collection of texts--deliberately 
chosen from different periods—it appears that the expression 
“uncovering the face" remained constantly in use in Syriac and 
was conceived as synonymous with parrhèsia. Why we sometimes 
come across one word (in transcription) and sometimes the other 
is not clear. This metaphorical term simply means what the 
dictionaries say— confidence, boldness—and was always used in a 
favourable sense. In the texts I am familiar with it is hardly ever used 
literally. But the text I quoted from the Acta Thomae is an inter- 
esting example of the fact that the literal meaning was sometimes 
still felt to be a living reality. And this brings us back to our 
starting point, 2 Cor. iii I2. 

If we replace rappnota by its Syriac equivalent in the text of 

U A. Rücker, Die syrische Jakobosanaphora nach der Rezension des 
Ja’göb(h) von Edessa, Münster in Westf. 1923, p. 48. Cf. Severus of Antioch 
115 IV (Patr. Or. VI p. 155): “But the holy church, clearly perceiving and 
seeing with uncovered face (x7) NDIS1D3) the glory of the life to come”. 

18 That this term does not appear exclusively in the relationship with 
God is demonstrated by, amongst others, Elias, Leven van Johannes van 
Tella, ed. H. G. Kleyn, Leyden 1882, p. 8: ‘‘and with which uncovering of 
the face he returned from the capital’’. This is connected with what we later 


read (p. 38-39) about his courageous use of the words “we must obey God 
more than men”. 
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St Paul it becomes immediately evident how the expression “with 
uncovered face", applied to the service of the New as opposed to 
the Old Covenant, brings out the contrast with what Moses did 
according to Ex. xxxiv. I believe that we find proof enough of this 
in what Paul himself says at the end of the pericope (vs. 18), which 
should be read in its entirety: "and we all with unveiled face" 
(Gr. dvaxexodvppéva mpocóno = Peshitta xno: xoxa). Herewith 
everything falls into place. The etymological and the idiomatic 
meanings of the term mingle, and at the same time the link with 
the episode of Moses' veiling lays a strong accent on the etymology. 
This, in my opinion, provides us with an elegant solution to this 
"crux interpretum". At the same time it is a conclusive proof of 
the fact that the apostle Paul was bilingual, for while ro map- 
pnoix ypmpela is good Greek (see p. 293), this xxpenot« undeniably 
contains the Semitic notion of “unveiling the face’’.2° 

But the objection might be raised that the linguistic evidence is 
taken exclusively from Syriac, the language of Edessa, which 
spread further and further east and which is known to us almost 
solely from Christian writings composed after 200. The validity of 
this observation cannot be denied. In the first place, however, it 
does not permit us to conclude that bx w53is a typically Christian 
term. In the second place, we must make the best of what we have: 
for the time being there is no other source at our disposal. The 
language spoken in Syria by the natives in St Paul's day is not 
known to us from contemporary writings. 

If we start with a text by St Paul we should obviously ask our- 
selves whether the term in question can also be found in Jewish 
sources. This is indeed the case, but, curiously enough, only in an 
unfavourable sense, a characteristic difference from the use which 
we have noted in Syriac. 

In the Rabbinic writings we very frequently encounter a well- 
established formula describing an apostate Jew.?' Although all 


1 The Syriac text in: W. Wright, Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, London 
1871, p. 233p; the Greek text in the edition of M. Bonnet in: R. A. Lipsius- 
M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, Darmstadt 1959 (reprint) II 2, 
p. 119 (both passages). 

20 In this connection since the simultaneous appearance of Semitic and 
Greek idioms is mentioned, we must remember that St Paul had “collabo- 
rators'" in the composition of his epistles. 

21 The best collection of texts is W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie 
der jüdischen Traditionsliteratur, Leipzig 1905, vol. I, p. 149-151. 
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sorts of subordinate variations appear in the tradition,? we con- 
stantly find these three clauses: an apostate is a man who has 
rejected the Yoke (of the commandments), who has broken the 
Covenant (of the circumcision), and who has un-covered his face 
before the Law (anna mb non)". Nowadays this controversial 
expression 2? is usually interpreted in the sense of “to be impudent 
towards the Torah".?* Someone guilty of that will have no part in 
the future life (Tos. Sanh. xii 9); the Day of Atonement will bring 
him no relief (T. B. Shebuoth 12b-13a). For such a man is like one 
who has broken all the commandments, or like an idolator (S. Num. 
xv 22, § III). As an example of someone who did "uncover his 
face before the Torah" the wicked king Manasseh is named, because 
he made scurrilous comments about the sexual behaviour of the 
Patriarchs (S. Num. xv 30, $ 112). In T. Jer. Sanh. x 27c the ex- 
pression is explained in two manners: (a) as referring to someone 
who says that the Torah has not been given by God; (b) as referring 
to someone who openly infringes the words of the Torah. In the 
last case it is of interest to notice that for "openly" w'oma3 = 
ev mappnota is used, so that the identity is again confirmed.* 
G. Kittel saw the expression as an allusion to St Paul.% In the 
light of 2 Cor. iii it is indeed tempting to do so, but I believe that 


?? A good treatment of the subject is to be found in K. G. Kuhn, Sifre zu 
Numeri übersetzt und erklärt, Stuttgart 1959, p. 793-810. 

23 In addition to the authors mentioned so far see, for example, A. Büch- 
ler, Das Schneiden des Haares als Strafe für den Ehebruch bei den Semiten in: 
Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes XIX, 1905, p. 132; 
A. Büchler, Studies in Sin and Atonement in the Rabbinic Literature of the 
First Century, London, 1928, p. 97 ff. 

24 Other views are reported by Büchler, Joc. cit., p. 103, n. 2. There has 
indeed been an attempt to provide an “allegorical interpretation”, but 
this explanation has not found much support—in my opinion rightly. The 
sins mentioned point in another direction. 

25 In T. B. Erubin 69, too, the man who profanes the Sabbath not se- 
cretly, but in parrhésia (= openly) is clearly equated with the no OD 
= the betrayer—the transgressor OD 919 = with uncovered face. 
For the use of nappnola as a loan-word see: S. Krauss, Lehnwörter, II, 
p. 48; Billerbeck (see note 26), vol. II, p. 18, 485 £.: A. Schlatter, Der 
Evangelist Johannes, Stuttgart 1930, p. 187. 

26 G. Kittel, Paulus im Talmud in: Rabbinica, Leipzig 1920; also P. Bil- 
lerbeck in his Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
München 1924, vol. II, p. 753 ff.; H. Windisch, Paulus und das Judentum, 
Stuttgart 1935, p. 5 regards this as doubtful. 
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Kuhn ? was right to reject this view: the term is too general for 
such an interpretation.?? 

In addition to this stereotyped usage reference should also be 
made to a few other places where the expression occurs in a different 
context, although still in connection with notorious villains. In 
Mekhilta Ex. xvii 8, as an explanation of the text "then came 
Amalek”, we find the commentary: ma ~ia with unveiled face, 
i.e. openly, in contrast to other cases when he came in secret. The 
name Goliath is explained in T. B. Sota 42b as "because he stood 
op "»5»3 = with unveiled face before the Holy One, be He bless- 
ed", for in Israel Goliath jeered at God. From this, then, it appears 
that the term was constantly used by the Rabbis in an unfavourable 
sense: it was as much as to say "impiously impudent”. 

We also encounter on several occasions "9992 = with uncovered 
head, an expression linguistically akin to ox "oma. This is said of 
the manner in which Israel left Egypt. Where Ex. xiv 8 and Num. 
xxxiii 3 say that the people went out “defiantly” (litt. “by a raised 
hand"), the Targum reads “with uncovered head”, as does Mekhilta 
Ex. xiv 8. This is interpreted as “with fearless audacity” (Büchler)? 
or “in freedom''.3? Here the sense is favourable, just as it is in 
Targ. Judges v 9 where we read that, even in times of distress, the 
scribes continued to examine the Torah and to instruct the people 
*53 wna = with uncovered head = without fear, or: in freedom. 
But the combination is also used in an unfavourable sense in Targ. 
Num. xv 30 and T. B. Shabbath ı18b.?! The term consequently 
had two meanings. 

I should also refer here to the use of the term in Arabic. The 
great Goldziher once wrote an essay on the subject ? and comment- 
ed on the curious fact —which he did not explain in more detail — 
that the uncovering of the head appears on the one hand usually 


? K, G. Kuhn, op. cit., p. 793. 

28 H., J. Schoeps, Theologie des Judenchristentums, Tübingen 1949, p. 178, 
n. I saw this as a pseudonym for the Ebonites. In view of the attitude of this 
Jewish Christian Sect to the Law this seems to me to be impossible. 

29 A. Büchler, Schneiden, p. 132. 

39 Billerbeck, vol. II, p. 723 f.; III, p. 424; so too J. Winter-A. Wünsche, 
Mekhilta, ein tannaitischer Midrasch zu Exodus, Leipzig 1909, p. 88. 

31 Targ. Num. xv 30 I W92 TIV WIN = someone who does some- 
thing with uncovered head. T. B. Shabbath 118b: may it benefit me that I 
do not walk four yards YX "722 = with uncovered head. 

3? T. Goldziher, Die Entbléssung des Hauptes in: Der Islam VI, 1916, 
p. 301-316, esp. p. 314 ff. 
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as "Ausdrück der Demütigung und Unterwerfung’’, but on the 
other also as “sich offen auflehnen (gegen die Regierung)". He 
compares the latter meaning of the metaphor with the Aramaic 
expression I mentioned earlier. Since I am not an Arabist I cannot 
go into the question of which use is older or solve the problem of 
whether these entirely different meanings reflect shifts in the 
cultural pattern. On the basis of the material I have provided, 
however, I feel entitled to conclude that there existed in the Semitic 
languages (Aramaic) a metaphor—''to uncover the face (head)” — 
which had the meaning of "openly". In the course of linguistic 
development this tended to evolve in an unfavourable sense 
amongst the Rabbis and in a favourable sense amongst the Syrians. 

Before we investigate the meaning of this metaphor any further 
another case should be discussed. In a reference to the lost work of 
Hegesippus (c. A.D. 170) the church historian Eusebius writes 
that the heretics still lay low in the apostles' lifetime but afterwards 
tried to spread their false doctrine “with uncovered head" (youvÿ 
xepaay).23 Now, it is impossible to tell how far Eusebius was using 
a formula of his own or whether he was simply repeating the words 
of his predecessor. In the latter case the matter could be of interest, 
since Hegesippus came from Palestine; but it is far more likely that 
the choice of words was Eusebius’ own, for we come across this 
expression in Greek elsewhere. Thus Eusebius himself writes that 
the pagans had deified their feelings and desires yupv} xai axardnto 
xeqaA5.9* Origen tells of somebody who writes yvuv tH xepaXÿ that 
the Creator is inclined to evil.%5 The editor of Origen's De Principiis, 
Koetschau, regards this phrase as a quotation and refers to the 
famous words of Socrates who wants to sing a song of praise to 
Eros yuuvñ tH xep, and not like Stesichorus who had been blinded 
because of his diatribe against Helen but retrieved his eyesight, 
"covered with infamy’’,** by composing a song of praise. The 
contrast with infamy and shame is also to be found in the Latin 


33 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. III 32, 8 of xal &re pydevdg err tæv dnooröiwv 
Aevtouévoo yuuvÿ Aoımöv Ady TH near TH Tic dAnBelac xnpoyuurr thy pevdadvo- 
pov Yvàot dvtixnpittew Errexelpouv (this refers back to the èv KEN mov 
oxétet in par. 7). 

34 Eusebius, Praep. Ev. VII 2, 2. 

85 Origen, De Principiis III 1, 9. 

36 Plato, Phaedrus 243 b rply Y&p «t mabetv did thy tod "Epwrog xarnyoplav 
Tetpdooua adr d&rodotvar thy madwedlav YouvT, Th xeqaAT xol oby orep 
tote br’ aloyivng ÉyxexaAvuuévoc. 
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"aperto capite".3? Seneca writes against Epicurus: "indulget illis 
(vitiis) non timide nec obscure, luxuriatur et jam nude, aperto 
capite”.%8 And when Petronius lets a freedman declare proudly that 
he is not dependent on anyone, the freedman says: “homo inter 
homines sum, capite aperto ambulo”.# This is clearly a meta- 
phorical expression since the Romans, like the Greeks, usually went 
bare-headed *9— and this is certainly the case with Plato where, 
next to blindness, the "uncovered head”, in the sense of “without 
hat or helmet” (as yuuvéc is also used), would not present an anti- 
thesis. To trace the origin of this expression would carry us too far 
afield, but it is important to establish that an expression entirely 
equivalent to the Aramaic *?1 w13 *! was also current in Greek and 
Roman usage. 

What is the meaning of this "unveiling of the face"? How is the 
metaphor understood? We have just seen that there is a frequent 
contrast with infamy and shame: whoever goes “with unveiled 
face" is not ashamed, or is shameless, two nuances, one favourable, 
the other unfavourable, both contained in the same term. 

In the Eastern world of the N.T. time there was a widespread 
tendency to go about bare-headed, although it was not a fixed 
custom.^? That a certain symbolic value was attached to this is 
evident in a question to R. Joshua (Gen. Rabbah 17): “Why does 
a man go bare-headed while a woman goes out with her head 
covered ?”. The answer is: "Because she is as someone who has done 
evil and is ashamed before people”.* It is therefore not enough to 
refer to later Oriental customs, as Payne Smith did: "apud Orien- 
tales enim facies detegitur solum apud familiares’’,* for these 


37 A. Otto, Die Sprichwörter und sprichwörtlichen Redensarten der Römer, 
Leipzig 1890, p. 75. He cites, amongst other authors, Georgius Cypr. I 8r: 
your}, Th xeqaary: ET! t&v &vatoyovvoc ywpovvtay mpdc mkv TÒ TUXÖV. 

35 Seneca, De vita beata XIII 2. 

9? Petronius, Cena Trimalchionis LVII, 5. 

4 H, Blümner, Die römischen Privataltertümer, München 1911, p. 228. 

41 In Act. Thomae 56 in the description of the hell where women are seen 
hanging by their hair: at und’ rws aidobuevor xal yuuvoxéparor Ev T xéo 
regi&Youct (the Syriac text is lacking here). 

42 See Billerbeck, op. cit., vol. III, p. 423 ff. and the extensive treatment 
by S. Krauss, The Jewish Rite of Covering the Head in: Hebrew Union College 
Annual XIX, 1945-46, p. 121-168. 

43 According to Pirge de R. Eliezer 14 Eve received nine forms of curse 
and death after the Fall; one of them is: “her head is covered, like a woman 
in mourning". 

44 R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, Oxford 1879, vol. I, col. 721. 
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customs seem to have undergone some alteration in the course of 
the centuries. 

In order to determine the meaning a little more clearly we would 
do better to start with the opposite concept: the covering of the 
head or the face. Here we have a great deal of evidence from 
cultural and religious history (inasmuch as it is possible to distin- 
guish between the two in Antiquity). It cannot all be treated here, 
nor is it necessary that it should be. For our own purposes we can 
limit ourselves to a few references to the phenomenon and its 
significance in the Bible and the world of the New Testament: 
what matters is not the origin of the concept, but how tt was viewed 
by men at the time of the N.T.*6 

In x Enoch xiii 9 we read that the fallen angels sat down 
mevOotvtes ... meptxexxdvupevot mv Oy. This is clearly a mourning 
custom. As such we are familiar with the covering of the face in the 
O.T. too, as, for example, in 2 Sam. xv 30 and Esther vi 12.47 But 
it can also mean shame, as in Jer. xiv 3 f. “They are ashamed and 
confounded and cover their heads’’.* It is therefore more than a 
means of not being recognized and performing one's practices in 
the dark —the reason for which the adulterer (Job xxiv 15) and the 
whore (Gen. xxxviii 15) covered themselves. 

But covering can also be a sign of reverence, as when Moses and 
Elijah cover their face in the presence of God (Ex. iii 6 and 1 
Kings xix 13) as do the Seraphim (Is. vi 2). This is apparent from 
the way in which the Rabbis passed on their esoteric doctrine 4: 
when discussing the vision of the throne in Ez. r Rabbi Johanan 
b. Zaccai enveloped himself in his cloak because the divine Majesty 


4 One can argue about whether "covering of the head’’ is the same as 
“covering the face". I believe that when the ‘‘covering of the head" is men- 
tioned as such, and does not simply refer to a hat, it also includes the face. 

4 In A. Jeremias, Der Schleier von Sumer bis heute, Leipzig 1931, this is 
not taken into account. Data from a variety of cultural circles are muddled 
up in an astonishing way and, despite the expectations raised by the title 
which evokes the remark ''excusez du peu”, much is left undiscussed. 

47 Esther vi 12: after the homage of Mordecai "Haman hurried to his 
house, mourning and with his head covered"; Josephus, Ant. XI 6, ro, 
describes this with the words: ór’ aloyivng npóc abrèv napayiyverau. Phaedra 
covers her head, one of the customs of mourning, Ovid, Fasti II 813 ff. 

48 Cf. also 2 Sam. xix 4-5: when David has covered his face in mourning 
for Abshalom Joab says to him: ‘You have today covered with shame the 
faces of all your servants’ by going into mourning rather than celebrating 
the victory over the rebel. 

19 Cf. J. Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu, Berlin 1958, vol. II B, p. 106. 
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was present (T.B. Hagigah r4b). This too is why the Rabbis later 
all covered their heads when they were teaching, although Mishnah 
Sotah ix 15 explains the habit by saying that "since the Temple 
has been destroyed the learned and the notables are ashamed and 
cover their heads". The element of reverence is equally expressed 
in the Gnostic myth according to which Akhamoth veiled herself 
in deference.59 

There are a few places where we read that those who are about 
to die cover their face. Thus in Jub. xxiii x Abraham "blessed the 
God of Gods, and he covered his face and stretched out his feet, 
and slept the sleep of eternity" .9 But the description in Test. 
Napbtali ix 2 is also striking: xal payav xal mov Ev fAxpôrntt 
jux jc ouvexdAude 16 tedcwrov adtod x«i drreßave. In this same context 
we should perhaps mention Esther vii 8: "As the words left the 
mouth of the king, they covered Haman's face". The commentators 
usually regard this covering as a sign of condemnation to death??, 
but the text is also interesting because neither the Septuagint nor 
Josephus offer a literal translation, but give a version which proves 
that in their day the term was already regarded as a metaphor.5® 

From this we can perceive the symbolic value which the covering 
of the head possessed.’* The antithesis, therefore, the “uncovering 
of the face or head", implies not only the absence of shame, but 
the cessation of mourning. With reference to God it could also mean 


50 In Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. I 4, 5; Tertullian, Adv. Valentinianos 16: 
“velamentum sibi obduxit ex officio primo venerationis et verecundiae". 
This divine reverence is also evident in the behaviour of Vitellius’ father 
before Caligula in Suetonius, Vitellius II 4, 5: “Idem miri in adulando ingenii 
primus C. Caesarem adorare ut deum instituit, cum reversus ex Syria non 
aliter adire ausus esset quam capite velato circumvertensque se, deinde 
procumbens". It is worth noting that he did so after returning from Syria. 

51 Cf. the well-known passage in Plato, Phaedo 118a, about the death of 
Socrates: in order to utter a last word he uncovered his face: évexexédurto 
yap. See also Xenophon, Cyrop. VIII 7, 26. 

52 Referring to passages in Greek and Roman writers; see, for example, 
J. Schildenberger, Das Buch Esther, Bonn 1941, p. 105. See also the scornful 
remark of Aelius Aristides, Orat. XXVIII, about the orators who, in order 
to catch people's attention, cover their heads and thereby show what they 
deserve—death. 

53 LXX: ertor tH nposanw; Josephus, Ant. XI 6, 11: xatardnyévtos 
xal unddy Erı pbéyExobat BuvrEvcoc. 

54 Is, xxix Io: “For the Lord has poured out upon you a spirit of deep 
sleep, and has closed your eyes, the prophets, and covered your heads,the 
seers" indicates the judgement of God by which prophecy has become 
powerless. Cf. Num. xxii 31; xxiv 4, 16. For the significance of this verse in 
connection with 2 Cor. iii 13 see my article mentioned in note 8. 
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the absence of reverence—and that, as we have seen (p. 298 f.), is 
how the later Jewish sources regarded it. But this is not the only 
possibility. 

In his description of the posture of the Christians when praying 
(Apol. xxx 4) Tertullian explains, amongst other things, that they 
pray "capite nudo, quia non erubescimus". We have to think here 
too of that passage of St Paul which is in many respects so diffi- 
cult—ı Cor. xi 4: xác vo mpoosuoyópsvoc À mpopHTedbwy xaT 
KEPAANG Éyov HATALOHUVEL thy xepadyy abtod ---. 7 vhp uiv yap obx 
épelher xatTaxaAbnreodar thy xepadny, sixóv xal S05x Oeod Óndpyov. 

I also regard as important for the understanding of this concept 
a text in Is. xxv, where the great feast is described which God will 
prepare for all peoples. ‘‘(7) And he will destroy on this mountain 
the covering that is cast over all peoples, the vez? that is spread 
over all nations. (8) He will swallow up death for ever, and the 
Lord God will wipe away tears from all faces, and the reproach of 
his people he will take away from all the earth". There will then be 
rejoicing over the salvation given by the Lord. 

The text of vs. 7 is difficult in several of its constituent parts, 
but in the main it can be explained.55 In this context the link 
between the covering of the face and death, mourning and shame, 
is obvious. What is important here is the eschatological framework. 
It is God Himself who will remove the veil at the end of time. As 
far as mankind is concerned, therefore, it is not a question of 
shamelessness or lack of reverence, but of true community with 
God. This prophecy was important to St Paul, as we see from the 
quotation of vs. 8 in 1 Cor. xv 55 (cf. also Rev. vii 17; xxi 4). For 
St Paul the metaphor of “unveiling the face" was not, of course, 
evoked by the passage in Isaiah, since the metaphor in itself also 
appears outside Christian literature. But in view of the fact that 
it existed, St Paul may well have seen the words of the prophet as 
a Scriptural indication in order to elaborate his own views, e.g. 
with regard to the pagans. Owing to lack of evidence, however, 
this must remain an hypothesis. 

After our fairly extensive treatment of the background of the 
Semitic equivalent of mappyotx, we can conclude that the origin and 
associations of this concept are entirely different from the ones we 
encounter in the Greek term. A short time ago an English Old 


55 Cf. E. S. Mulder, Die teologie van die Jesaja—Apokalipse Jesaja 24-27, 
Groningen-Djakarta, 1954, p. 31-32. 
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Testament scholar, J. Barr, launched a sharp attack against much 
work which has been performed in the domain of Old and New 
Testament philology in the last decades. One of his chief complaints 
was about what he regards as an excessive tendency to etymolo- 
gize.56 Barr’s warning must be taken to heart, but we cannot 
overlook the fact that the English scholar—at any rate where the 
New Testament is concerned—paid too little attention to those 
lacunae in the source material which frequently force us to work 
with data of very different origins (see, for example, p. 297). He 
also gave too little heed to the method which the Rabbis often 
applied in their argumentation, in which the etymology or similarity 
of the consonants of words contributes to the interpretation.” The 
passage I have just discussed from 2 Cor. iii is, in my view, an 
example of the fact that St Paul was perfectly conscious of the 
etymology of a given word. And that he was not alone in this, but 
that, in the present case, it happened on more than one occasion, 
is proved by the passage I cited from the Acta Thomae (p. 296). 
Whether they mean “‘open-hearted’’, “without fear” or “openly”, 
the notions of z«ppnota and “uncovering of the face" have so much 
in common with each other that they could appear as equivalents. 
They do not, however, coincide completely. We cannot deny that 
there are many passages in the N.T. where nappyota has a signifi- 
cance which would have been perfectly comprehensible to a Greek ; 
but we cannot deny either that it also appears in contexts which 
are different from the Greek ones. The connection with "'triendship" 
is lacking, for example. In addition to this there is the curious fact 
that in a strongly Hellenizing book like the Acts of the Apostles it 
only appears in passages concerning the relationship between the 
apostles and the Jews,58 something, I believe, which can only be 
explained as an application of those same ideas conveyed by 
St Paulin 2 Cor. iii 12-18 with the metaphor of “unveiling the face". 
That the element of "uncover" in the sense of "reveal" is also 
present in St Paul's use of rappnota seems clear to me in the paral- 
lelism between Eph. vi 20 tò muorhprov tod edayysalov, Órèp où 
npeoßebw Ev Avost lva Ev abrQ mappycidowpa óc Set ue AxMjoxt 
56 J. Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language, Oxford 1961. 
57 See the summary of the Rabbinic methods of exegesis in J. W. Doeve, 
Jewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts, Assen 1953, p. 89. 
58 See my discussion of the N.T. passages in: The Christians’ Freedom of 


Speech in the New Testament, Manchester 1962 (T. W. Manson-Memorial 
Lecture), in this volume p. 269-289. 
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and Col. iv 4 tò pvoryptov tod Xpıorod, 9v ô xai ddeuar tva pavepoow 
adrd dc Set ue Ax ox. The similarity of the formulation is so striking 
that the equivalence of rappysıdowpa and pavepoow becomes 
obvious. This, in its turn, can only be explained if we see nb3 in 
the background. A similar case appears in Jn. vii 4: obdeic yọ rı 
èv xpunt motel xal Cytet adroc Ev rappmola etvar. el Tata morsig, 
pavépwooy ceautov Ta xéouw. This aspect of "revelation" is heavily 
implied in the N.T. usage of raponotæ. It is not simply “to speak 
one's mind boldly, openly", but the revelation of the secret that 
has lain hidden for centuries (cf. Eph. iii 4 ff; Col. i 26). 

We may well ask ourselves whether the inhabitants of Corinth 
understood Paul's association of ideas. To this a threefold answer 
can be given. In the first place only a part of St Paul's teaching is 
contained in his epistles. What he expounded in the year and a 
half of his mission in Corinth (Acts xviii 11) is only partially 
known to us: we know it in the main but not in detail. In the second 
place there was a very mixed population in the Greek port. There 
was a Jewish synagogue, the leader of which became a supporter 
of St Paul's (Acts xviii 8; 1 Cor. i 14), so that we cannot exclude 
the possibility that the Corinthians were familiar with typical 
Rabbinical methods of exegesis. In the third place it appears from 
the various texts which I have cited that there were a number of 
striking similarities between the Jewish and “pagan” attitudes 
towards covering and uncovering the face. The language of certain 
acts and forms constituted, in many respects, a common fund, and, 
despite differences in the spoken language, was perfectly com- 
prehensible to the ancients. In these strongly traditional cultures 
there was a special sensibility to such symbols. 

But whether or not St Paul was understood—according to 2 
Pet. iii 16 this was by no means easy in antiquity —we must try to 
understand his objectives, and it seems to me that in this case we 
must proceed along the lines I have just sketched. 

By using the Greek word rappyota as an allusion to the new 
situation in which the "revelation of the mystery" (Rom. xvi 25) 
in Jesus Christ placed man before God and before the proclaimer 
of the gospel in the world, Christianity gave it a number of inter- 
esting overtones. It became an important element in the Christian 
vocabulary, an element whose full significance has not yet been 
adequately explored. 


DIE RUCKSICHT AUF DIE REAKTION DER 
NICHT-CHRISTEN ALS MOTIV IN DER 
ALTCHRISTLICHEN PARANESE * 


In der Theorie und Praxis der altchristlichen Ethik findet man 
an verschiedenen Stellen Aussagen, die darauf hinweisen, daB der 
Christ in seiner Lebensführung auch mit dem Urteil der Nicht- 
Christen zu rechnen hat. Der Wille Gottes gilt nicht nur dem Ein- 
zelnen, sondern dem Menschen in Zusammenhang mit seinen Mit- 
menschen. Im Doppelgebot der Liebe ist der , Nächste”, ob er 
Christ sei oder nicht, miteinbezogen. Das Volk Gottes lebt in der 
Welt und zwar in den ersten Jahrhunderten als eine kleine Minori- 
tat, nicht isoliert. Deshalb lóst sein Dasein und Tun eine Reaktion 
aus, welche sich zuweilen in der scharfen Form der Verfolgungen 
geduBert hat. Für die Christen erhob sich die Frage, ob und in 
welcher Hinsicht sie in der Konkretisierung ihres Auftrags auf die 
Reaktion der Nicht-Christen Rücksicht zu nehmen hatten. 


Einen guten Einblick in die Lebensgestaltung der frühchrist- 
lichen Gemeinde bekommt man in der stark eschatologisch be- 
stimmten BuBpredigt, die als der II Klemensbrief überliefert ist 
und wahrscheinlich aus der ersten Hälfte des IT. Jh.s stammt.! 
Für den Verfasser ist das Christusbekenntnis nur móglich im 
Gehorsam: „Womit bekennen wir ihn? Dadurch, daB wir tun, was 
er sagt, und seinen Geboten nicht ungehorsam sind und nicht nur 
mit den Lippen ihn ehren, sondern von ganzem Herzen und von 
ganzem Gemüte” (iii 4).? In dieser Predigt kommt das Motiv der 
Beachtung heidnischer Reaktion klar an den Tag. Dabei ist der 
Text in xiii I merkwürdig, ja etwas paradox formuliert: xai uj, 
yırausda dvOpwrdpecxor unè OéAwuev uóvov éœuroic dpéoxerv, HAAG 
xal tots ew d&vOpworors enh tH Sixatoobvy. Man hätte doch wohl als 
Gegensatz zum dvdpwraptoxerv erwartet, daß über das &péoxew tH 
des gesprochen wäre, wie z. B. bei Paulus in r Thess ii 4 ody óc 
&vÜpc roi; &péoxovrec, &AA Beğ oder Ignatius, Rm ii x où yàp 0610 

* Erschienen in Judentum, Urchristentum, Kirche, Festschrift fiir Joachim 
Jeremias, Tópelmann-Berlin, 1964, S. 221-234. 

1 B. Altaner, Patrologie®, Freiburg im Br. 1958, S. 82-83. 


2 Übersetzung von R. Knopf, Die Lehre der zwölf Apostel, die zwei Klemens- 
briefe, Tübingen 1920. 
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buc dvVOownapeoxyout, XAXX OG kpéou Honep xal &p£oxeve. Fordert 
eigentlich der zweite Teil nicht auf zu dem, was im Anfang abgewie- 
sen ist? Dabei soll bedacht sein, daB &v0pomápsoxoc;, das man bis- 
her nur im Bibelgriechischen hat nachweisen kónnen, immer einen 
ungünstigen Sinn hat. Foerster umschreibt den Inhalt mit diesen 
Worten: ‚einer, der nur mit Menschen und ihrer Macht rechnet" '.? 
Es drückt also ein Verhalten aus, bei dem nicht Gottes Wort, 
sondern das Urteil der Menschen letztes Prinzip des Handelns ist 
und man sich dem Wohlgefallen der Mitmenschen ohne weiteres 
konformiert. Dabei braucht man nicht nur an Liederlichkeit zu 
denken; es kann wohl allgemein ein gewisser Konformismus sein. 
In einer Gesellschaft, wo das ganze Leben von religiósen Riten 
durchzogen ist und die ,,Gewohnheit" solche Bedeutung hatte wie 
im Altertum, ist jeder, der nicht das mitmacht, was jedermann tut, 
etwas verdáchtig. Der Wunsch, ein ruhiges Leben zu führen, konnte 
dazu verführen, sich ohne weiteres seiner Umgebung anzuschlieBen. 
Das wird hier verboten, denn der Wille Gottes ist für die Christen 
entscheidend. Das Folgende steht also under dem unausgesproch- 
enen Vorzeichen: ,,wir als Christen sollen Gott gefallen". Was 
bedeutet das in concreto, ohne eine fromme Phrase zu werden? Das 
hat der Verfasser in dem folgenden Gegensatz ausgedrückt: als 
Christen sollen sie nicht nur ihren Mitchristen gefállig sein ohne 
dabei mit der übrigen Welt zu rechnen, sondern auch ,,den Men- 
schen da draußen”, d. h. wie xiii 3-4 angibt, den ,, Heiden". Das 
Gebot Gottes gilt nicht nur für die christliche Gruppe in ihrer 
Isolierung als die Auserwählten, während die Übrigen als eine 
verdammte Masse nicht in Rechnung gezogen werden. Das Gebot 
Gottes soll die Direktive ihres Lebens überhaupt sein, allen Men- 
schen ohne Ausnahme gegenüber. Nicht ohne Bedeutung, als etwas 
Überflüssiges, wird éxi t} Gixatoobvn hier zugefügt, denn hier wird 
das Gebiet genannt, worin sich das „den Draußenstehenden 
Gefállig-sein" auswirken soll. Im Altertum findet man oft bei 
Christen und Nicht-Christen das Ideal für ein gutes Leben im 
Begriffspaar eboéfetx xal 9uxuocóvr ausgedrückt,* wobei das erste 
Wort das richtige Verhalten Gott oder den Góttern gegenüber, das 
letzte das richtige Verhalten den Menschen gegenüber angibt. 
Natürlich war es für die Christen unmóglich in der Gottesverehrung 


3 W. Foerster, in G. Kittel-G. Friedrich, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, Stuttgart 1933, Bd. I, S. 456. 
* G. Schrenk, in Kittel-Friedrich, Bd. II, S. 184. 
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den Heiden gefällig zu sein; in der Ethik aber sollen sie den besten 
Normen entsprechen. 

Die Heiden werden und kónnen die Christen beurteilen. Der 
MaBstab wird dabei jedoch nicht gefunden in den Idealen der 
heidnischen Ethik, sondern in der christlichen Predigt: „denn wenn 
die Heiden aus unserm Munde die Worte Gottes hóren, bewundern 
sie sie als herrlich und groD. Danach aber, wenn sie herausfinden, 
daB unsere Werke nicht der Worte würdig sind, die wir reden, 
wenden sie sich von da ab zur Lästerung, indem sie sagen, es sei 
Fabel und Betrug", was an einem Worte über die Feindesliebe 5 
exemplifiziert wird. Die Predigt des Evangeliums ist also nicht 
Geheimlehre — das ist wichtig in Zusammenhang mit der Be- 
deutung von oi @&w &vdpwro: 9 — sondern allgemein zugänglich. 
Wort und Tat” sollen bei den Christen im Einklang stehen. 

Man kann jedoch nicht mit Knopf 8 sagen, daB hier das Motiv die 
„Gemeindeehre’”’ ist, denn der Verfasser sagt, daß die Christen sich 
so bei den Heiden angenehm machen sollen, „damit um unsert- 
willen der Name nicht gelästert werde". Wie auch anderswo wird 
das Wort ,, Name" hier absolut gebracht als Bezeichnung für Gott 
oder Christus.” Durch ein doppeltes Schriftzitat (s. u.) und die 
Wiederholung des Begriffes in den nachfolgenden Sätzen wird diese 
gefährliche Möglichkeit, zur Gotteslästerung Anlaß zu geben, 
unterstrichen. Wenn die Christusbekenner Gottes Gebote nicht 
halten, wird das ihnen nicht angerechnet, werden sie nicht als 
schlechte Menschen verurteilt, sondern wird das Gott zur Last 
gelegt: Er findet bei seinen Anhängern keinen Gehorsam; deshalb 
wird Gottes Wort als Fabel angesehen und nicht in ihrem Ernst 


5 In diesem Zusammenhang wird ein Wort, das an Lk vi 32 f. erinnert, 
aber damit nicht identisch ist, zitiert, vgl. Knopf, z. St. 

$ Aus Mk iv 13 könnte man schließen, das of &£o eine exklusive Bedeutung 
hatte, gegenüber den Eingeweihten. Der Gebrauch in der übrigen altchrist- 
lichen Literatur, s. W. Bauer, Wörterbuch®, Berlin 1958, Sp. 552 f. bezeugt 
deutlich, daß es kein terminus technicus gewesen ist, sondern einfach das 
Faktum feststellte, daß es neben den Christen Leute gab, die nicht dazu- 
gehörten. Der Terminus stammt wohl aus der politischen Sphäre, bedeutet 
also etwa „Ausländer”, cf. neben Josephus, Ant. XV 9, 2 $ 314 und 316, wo 
Ew und ££o0ev synonym sind, auch Dionysius Hal., Ant. Rom. VII 8, 2. 
Vgl. auch J. Behm, in Kittel-Friedrich, Bd. II S. 572 f. 

* Einige Stellen hat soeben O. Andrén, Rättfärdighet och Frid, Uppsala 
1960, S. 68 f. zusammengebracht; ohne Vollstándigkeit, denn die Verbindung 
findet sich in der antiken Literatur unzáhlige Male. 

8 R. Knopf, z. St. 

? R. Knopf, z. St. und H. Bietenhard, in Kittel-Friedrich, Bd. V, S. 270 ff. 
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angenommen. In dem Betragen der Christen steht nicht die Ehre 
der Gemeinde, sondern die Ehre Gottes auf dem Spiel. 

Das dpécar tots Zw &v0p@rou wird hier also nicht positiv ver- 
wertet, d. h. um die Heiden für das Christentum zu gewinnen, Es 
ist eigentlich etwas negativ gefüllt, nämlich keinen AnlaB zur 
Lästerung geben, welche entsteht in der Spannung zwischen dem 
schónen und anziehenden Worte der Predigt und dem Benehmen 
der Christen. 

Obwohl wir sehen werden, daB der Verfasser sich auf Paulus hátte 
berufen kónnen, tut er das merkwürdigerweise nicht. Dagegen 
argumentiert er mit einigen Worten, die wie Schriftzitate aussehen: 
AÉYet yàp 6 xóptoc* Auk rravrös TÒ vou uou BAaopnueita: ày m&ot TOLG 
Zveow, xal náv’ Oval àv dv Bracpynucita td Üvouk pov. Ev tivt 
Braopynucitat; £v TH wh noriv bua & BovdAouat.1° Diese Kombination 
ist auffallend; der erste Text stellt nur fest, daB des Herrn Name 
gelástert wird; der zweite knüpft als Wehruf dabei an und macht 
eigentlich erst das Ganze brauchbar für die Argumentation. Dabei 
soll bemerkt sein, daB im ersten Zitat einige Worte fehlen, die 
eigentlich an sich unentbehrlich sind und die zweite ,,Anführung" 
bisher nicht nachgewiesen ist. Eine nähere Betrachtung der Texte 
lohnt sich: 

a) Aià mavtds tò Óvou& uou Bauxopmuesirar àv n&ow rois ÉÜvecw. 
Das erinnert an das Herrenwort in Jes. lii 5 LXX & ôuac did 
ravrèc TÒ vou pou Baxopnueïrar èv voto ZOveotv. Bei Paulus wird das 
in einem antijüdischen Abschnitt, wo er auch den Gegensatz 
zwischen Lehre und Lebensführung betont, folgendermaBen ange- 
führt: rò yàp dvoua tod Deod Bv Sua BAncpnuetrar Ev tote Éüvecty, 
xaÜós yeypanraı.!? Wie bekannt ist dieser Text abweichend vom 
hebräischen: ‚und beständig, allezeit wird mein Name gelástert",!? 
nämlich von den Heiden, die Israel exiliert haben und sich mächtiger 
als Gott dünken. Thackeray und Schlatter glaubten, daß die 

1? Mit H. von Schubert in E. Hennecke, Handbuch zu den neutestament- 
lichen Apokryphen, Tübingen 1904 und R. Knopf in ihren Kommentaren 
soll man wohl annehmen, daß das Zitat bis Bourou einschließlich geht; 
anders ist der Dialog unbegreiflich. 

11 Die Textüberlieferung ist unsicher: S nd‘ Oval 87 6v — H 816; alle 
Textausgaben und Kommentare folgen S. 

12 Paulus hat sich das Zitat für seinen Zusammenhang zurechtgemacht ; 
deshalb kommt die Angabe, daß es sich um ein Zitat handelt, mit xa0óc 
yéypartat hinterher. 

13 So in MT. (DSIs a hat eine kleine, für uns nicht wichtige Abweichung; 


DSIs b fehlt hier), Syr. Vulg. Das Targum ist abweichend, geht aber nicht 
in die Richtung von LXX. 
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Septuaginta hier nach Paulus korrigiert sei; 14 dagegen ist Seelig- 
mann der Ansicht, daß es die ursprüngliche Lesung der LXX ist, 
welche von Hes. xxxvi 20 ff. beeinfluBt wurde (dafür gibt er auch 
andere Beispiele) und den Jesajatext ,,aktualisierte’’ durch die 
Erfahrungen der Diaspora. In anderen altchristlichen Texten, 
wo dieses Wort angeführt wird, lautet es immer: ,,um euretwillen 
wird mein Name unter den Heiden gelástert'.!$ Auch haben diese 
Kirchenvater das Wort als ein ,,testimonium adversus Judaeos", 
aber nicht wie Paulus in einem ethischen Zusammenhang, sondern 
entweder als Prophezeiung der jüdischen Propaganda gegen die 
Christen (Justin, Dial. 17, Tertullian, Adv. Marc. IV 14) oder als 
Zeichen, daß die Juden von Gott entfremdet und zerstreut sind 
(Tertullian, Adv. Marc. III 23, Cyprian, Epist. XIII 3). — Über- 
schaut man das Material, dann zeigt sich: 1. daß das Wort in seiner 
LXX-Form in der antijüdischen Polemik gebraucht wurde, wobei es 
in verschiedener Weise angewandt wurde; II Klemens tut dies nicht, 
braucht es vielmehr als Warnung gegen die Christen (cf. auch 
iii 5 = Jes. xxix 13 und Mt xv 8 p.);2. daß II Klemens bezeichnen- 
derweise è? ôuäs nicht hat, obwohl diese Worte doch ganz zu seiner 
Argumentation passen würden; dagegen als einziger m&ow liest. 
Diese beiden Abweichungen sind sehr auffallend. Sie schließen m. 
E. eine Beeinflussung durch Paulus aus, obwohl er mit dem Apostel 
den ethischen Kontext teilt.17 


14 H, St. J. Thackeray, The Relation of St. Paul to contemporary Jewish 
thought, London 1900, p. 188; A. Schlatter, Goites Gerechtigkeit, Stuttgart 
1935, S. 106. 

15 I, L. Seeligmann, The Septuagint Version of Isaiah, Leiden 1948, p. 74, 
113. 

18 Justinus, Dial. c. Tryph. 17 ob uóvow où uerevoñoute ¿p ols Enpabare 
xaxoic &AX&X &vSpag exAextods &ró ’Ispouoalu exAckduevor téte ekentudbare clc 
räoav Thy yiv, Aéyovrac alpcow &Ücov yerotiavdy mepyvévar, xatadéyovTag TE 
radra &rep nad’ uv of dyvooüvres fiuc mavtes Aéyovoiv' Hote où pdévov Exvtoig 
adixlag altior imd&pyete, &AAK xal totç Aoig &raciv AamAdg d&vOpedrotg. (2) x«i 
Sixatws Bog "Hoaíag: Ar’ bu&> td évoud pov Brncpnusirar v totic ÉOvecwy. 
Tertullianus, Adv. Marcionem III 23 Et ita subtractis charismatum roribus 
lex et prophetae usque ad Ioannem. Dehinc cum ea perseverantia furoris et 
nomen domini per ipsos blasphemaretur, sicut scriptum est: Propter vos 
blasphematur nomen meum in nationibus (ab illis enim coepit infamia), et 
tempus medium a Tiberio usque ad Vespasianum non paenitentiam intel- 
lexissent, facta est terra eorum deserta etc. — Adv. Marc. IV 14 16 sicut per 
Esaiam ad auctores odii Iudaeos: Propter vos blasphematur nomen meum 
in nationibus. — Cyprianus Epist. XIII 3 Non sicut Iudaei a Deo alienati 
sunt, propter quos nomen Dei blasphematur in gentibus. 

17 Von H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek?, Cam- 
bridge 1914, p. 411 wird dieser Text nicht bebandelt. 
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b) ovat àv dv Baacpnueiror x74. Das durch zv angeschlossene 18 
zweite Zitat mit Stichwortverbindung ist keine einfache Verdop- 
pelung, sondern für die Erórterung notwendige Fortführung. Die 
Quelle ist unbekannt, was angesichts der anderen apokryphen 
Anführungen in dieser Predigt nicht befremdet. Aber von Lightfoot 
und Knopf ?? ist darauf hingewiesen worden, daß es auch an anderen 
Stellen der altchristlichen Literatur vorkommt, nämlich bei 
Ignatius, Polycarp und Apost. Const. = Disdascalia. 


I. Ignatius, Ad Trall. viii 2 un &popuas didote rois ZOveow, tva uh 
dv dAtyoug &ppovac tò Ev Oc TAHVOS Bauopnueïroar oval yap, BU où 
ent patadryt. To ÜvouX pou Ent tivwyv Baxcpnueira. — Das Ent 
yataotyt. stammt wohl aus dem Dekalog, Ex. xx 7 — hier ist nur 
scheinbar die Ehre der Gemeinde gemeint; es gilt dem zAT0oc èv 
dei. 

2. Polycarpus, Ad Philipp. x, 3f. (nur lateinisch erhalten): 
Cum possitis benefacere, nolite differre, quia eleemosyna de morte 
liberat. Omnes vobis invicem subiecti estote, conversationem 
vestram irreprehensibilem habentes in gentibus, ut ex bonis 
operibus vestris et vos laudem accipiatis et dominus in vobis non 
blasphemetur. Vae autem per quem nomen domini blasphematur. 

3. Didasc. Apost. 3 = Apost. Const. I 10 die Weiber werden 
gemahnt, nicht mit ihren Männern zu zanken: tva cov ó &vfjp, &&v 
À motòs 7j Edvinös, un Std où oxavdndrrcbeic Baacpnuñon Oedv xai od 
TOD ovat xAnpovôuoc ebpelñc nap Hei. Odal ydp, pnoiv, 9v od TO 
bvou& pou BAnopnneltau Ev totic Eüvsoty. 

4. Apost. Const. III 5, 6 (nicht in dem syrischen Text; Lat. 
fehlt): über die Predigt durch Witwen, die nur über bestimmte 
Kapitel der Dogmatik handeln dürfen, damit die Heiden nicht 
lástern xai Évoy oc Eoraı týs mponerelag 1) npecofBdric xal ths BAnopyulac 
xal To oxi xAnpovouoer. Odal dé, (otv, dV od Td övoud uou BAxoqn- 
ueta Ev Trois Eüvectw. 

All diese oùai-Sprüche sind miteinander verwandt und werden 
als Hl. Schrift angeführt (mit Ausnahme von Polycarp, der über- 
haupt eigene Gedanken und Zitate oft vermischt; deshalb auch 
,, domini" anstatt ,, mei"). Lightfoot hat in den letzten Fällen Einfluß 


18 Für méaw als Weiterführung von Zitaten vgl. W. Bauer, Wörterbuch, 
Sp. 1203, s. v. 3. 

? R. Knopf, z. St.; J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, part ii, St. 
Ignatius, St. Polycarp?, London 1889, vol. ii, p. 172. 
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von Ignatius angenommen; ?? das scheint mir im Hinblick auf den 
verschiedenen Wortlaut ausgeschlossen, zumal man in der Didas- 
calia oft apokryphe Zitate findet.” Auch Ignatius gibt deutlich 
eine Anführung; deshalb muB das Wort vor ihm bestanden haben 
und von ihm als autoritativ betrachtet sein. Es ist merkwiirdig, 
daB Justin, Dial. 17 diese Form nicht zu kennen scheint, obwohl er 
im Folgenden verschiedene andere Schrifstellen, die alle mit odat 
anfangen und deutlich unter diesem Stichwort verbunden sind, 
nennt. Ein Anklang findet sich, jedoch ohne ovat, bei Clemens 
Alex., Strom. III 5, 46, 4 in einer Abhandlung gegen die Enkratiten: 
Toradta yap Su9koxoucty où tio oubuyiac peptotat, 9U oùs xal Td dvoun 
PrAaopyyetrat. All diesen Texten gemeinsam ist, daß sie als Warnung 
gegen Christen gerichtet sind und mit dem Wandel der Christen in 
Verbindung stehen. Die Fálle, in denen das Wort angewendet wird, 
sind jedoch nicht identisch, so daB nicht ein festgeformtes Stück 
der Paränese vorliegt oder von literarischer Abhängigkeit gesproch- 
en werden muß. Wohl war das Wort so bekannt, daß es, wenn 
irgendwie das Benehmen der Christen den Heiden anstoBgebend 
sein konnte, verwendet wurde. 

Obwohl Daniélou vor kurzem richtig betont hat, daD man bei 
den Testimonia oft dem Prinzip „der Akkomodation für einen be- 
quemeren katechetischen Gebrauch” begegnet # und man deshalb 
geneigt sein móchte, hier eine Abwandlung von Jes. lii 5 zu finden, 
scheint mir das in diesem Falle nicht wahrscheinlich. Denn es 
erklärt nicht, woher das oda! stammt und woher der Schlußdialog 
in 2 Klemens (s. o. S. 310, Anm. rr). Es muB eine Art von heiliger 
Schrift sein.4 Der Dialog erinnert an Mal. i 6 f. (vgl. z. B. buete oi 
tepets of pavatCovtes TÒ Svoud pou’ xal eirate’ Ev tive ÉpavAloauev TO 
övond cov) ; es ist eine Art von Selbstrechtfertigung, wie Mt. xxv 44. 


20 Lightfoot, l. c.: „there is a certain presumption that they derived the 
quotations from him" (Ignatius). 

21 R. H. Connolly, Didascalia Apostolorum, Oxford 1929, p. lxxv ff. 

22 Es ist natürlich möglich, daß unter dem Einfluß solch einer Sammlung 
das Zitat umgebildet wurde. Anderseits darf darauf hingewiesen werden, 
daB nach P. Katz, The Recovery of the Original Septuagint in Actes du Ier 
Congrès des études classiques 1948, p. 176 f. und P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza?, 
Oxford 1959, p. 229 der ursprüngliche Text des AT bei Justin durch den der 
spáteren lukianischen Rezension ersetzt und so überliefert wurde. 

? J. Daniélou, Das Leben, das am Holze hängt, in Kirche und Überlieferung, 
Festschrift für Joseph Rupert Geiselmann, Freiburg-Basel-Wien, 1960, S. 23. 

?! Vgl. die Bemerkungen von W. Bauer, Die Briefe des Ignatius von 
Antiochien und der Polykarpbrief, Tübingen 1920, S. 237. 
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Weherufe finden sich ziemlich viele in ı Henoch 94 ff., die unserem 
Spruch formell ähnlich sind. Dabei läBt sich auch im Henochbuch 
ein Widerhall von Prophetenworten feststellen. Deshalb scheint es 
am einfachsten anzunehmen, daB das Wort einer prophetisch- 
apokalyptischen Schrift, in vielen dem Henochbuch gleichartig, 
entnommen ist. Vielleicht wird eines Tages Qumran auch dieses 
Rätsel lösen (s. u. S. 320). 

Zusammenfassend kann man sagen, daB der II Klemensbrief mit 
seiner Verwendung dieses Motivs in der Paränese nicht allein steht, 
sondern ein auch von anderen benutztes Thema gebraucht, wobei 
die Formulierung und Anwendung verschieden sein kann, aber die 
Begründung immer die gleiche ist: ,, damit der Name nicht gelástert 
werde” ; deshalb sollen die Christen in ihrem öffentlichen Auftreten 
auch auf die Heiden Rücksicht nehmen. 


Das Motiv ist jedoch nicht erst im 2. Jh aufgekommen. Es tritt 
schon früh ans Licht. In einem seiner ältesten Briefe ermahnt 
Paulus seine Gemeinde, daß ,,(ihr) eure Ehre darein setzt, ein 
stilles Leben zu führen und eure eigenen Angelegenheiten zu besor- 
gen und mit euren Händen zu arbeiten, wie wir euch geboten haben, 
iva mepunatyte evaynudves mods tods ëw xal undevög yoetav gyyte” 
(1 Thess. iv 11-12). Das evoynudves ist Rm. xiii 13 gebraucht in 
Gegensatz zu einem liederlichen Leben und 1 Cor. xiv 40 neben 
wate tč. Ausführlicher wird das umschrieben in 2 Thess. iii 6 ff. 
Da zeigt sich auch deutlich, wie dies zur „Überlieferung”, die 
Paulus der Gemeinde übergeben hat, gehörte (vgl. auch r iv r), 
und wie er seine eigene Handarbeit dabei als Vorbild hinstellte. 
Nicht ein ungeregeltes Leben, sondern tüchtige Arbeit, bei der man 
niemand zur Last wird, gehórt zum Christenleben. Das Nichtar- 
beiten macht das Leben ungeregelt, und das bleibt natürlich nicht 
beschránkt auf den Kreis der Christen. Die Mitglieder der Gemeinde 
sollen in ihrem Verhältnis zu draußen, mit Rücksicht auf ® die 
AuBenstehenden, die Nicht-Christen, ein Leben in guter Ordnung 
führen. Eine Motivierung gibt der Apostel hier nicht; vielleicht war 
diese wohl im mündlichen Unterricht gegeben. Aber 1 Cor. xiv 33 
cf. v 40 gibt vielleicht eine Begründung: ,,Gott ist nicht ein Gott 
der Unordnung (éxataotaotac¢), sondern des Friedens". 

Eine genaue Sachparallele ist Col. iv 5: év copia repınareite 


2> B, Reicke, in Kittel-Friedrich, Bd. VI S. 724. 
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mpdg obs EEc. Hier ist es mehr eine allgemeine Regel, die nicht wie 
in I Thess. iv 12 auf einen bestimmten Fall angewendet worden ist. 
Von verschiedenen Kommentatoren wird dies Wort missionarisch 
aufgefaBt, 2° also von der Predigt an die Heiden. Der Kontext in 
vv. 4 und 6 scheint das nahezulegen. Doch weist das dmoxpivecBat 
v. 6 mehr auf eine Verteidigung als auf Missionspredigt (vielleicht 
auch v 4?). Die Übereinstimmung mit 1 Thess iv 12 zeigt, daß es 
sich mehr um eine Richtschnur für das Leben handelt, und das 
wird von dem ältesten ,,Kommentar" zu Col, vom Epheserbrief, 
bestátigt. Die Parallele zu den betreffenden Versen im Col. wird 
im Eph. nicht im Zusammenhang geboten, und Eph. iv 15 ff. zeigt 
deutlich, daB die Worte einen ethischen Inhalt haben. ‚In Weisheit" 
bedeutet ,,mit Einsicht, was der Wille des Herren ist"; sie sollen 
als Kinder des Lichtes die Werke des Lichts vorzeigen (Eph. iv 
8 ff.).7 Eine nähere Begründung wird auch hier nicht gegeben. Es 
ist jedoch deutlich, daß man auf die Draußenstehenden achtgeben 
soll und im Verhältnis zu ihnen mit kluger Einsicht und den Be- 
fehlen Gottes gehorchend auftreten soll. 

In diesem Zusammenhang ist auch 1 Cor. x 32 f. von Bedeutung: 
&npóoxorot xxi 'louS«iot; Yiveods xai "Erna xal tH Goomoix tod 
Oso xaÜcc xkya mkvta miow dpéoxw wh Enr@v Tò éuxuroO oúupopov 
ML TH Tv Tord, Iva coo. Sehr richtig bemerkt Stáhlin #: 
„Die Vermeidung des rpösxouua muß also nicht nur den Brüdern in 
den Gemeinden gegenüber oberster Leitsatz sein, sondern auch allen 
AuBenstehenden gegenüber, die eben durch die beiden Gruppen der 
*Tovdato: und "EAAnveg repräsentiert werden". Er weist auch darauf 
hin, daß &xoócxorog hier synonym mit &géoxew ist, was einen 
interessanten Zusammenhang mit 2 Klem. xiii gibt (vgl. oben S. 
307). Auch hier stellt der Apostel sich selbst als Vorbild hin (s. S. 
314 f.). Die Motivierung dieser Richtlinie ist hier deutlich die 
Rettung der andern, wie auch in der Parallele x Cor. ix 19 ff., cf. 
auch Rm. xiv 13-xv 3. Obwohl Paulus im Vorhergehenden gesagt 


25 So z. B. von H. Ridderbos in seinem jüngst erschienenen Kommentar, 
Kampen 1960. — Sehr stark ist das Werbungselement in der Heiligung der 
Gemeinde unterstrichen von D. van Swigchem, Het missionair karakter van 
de christelijke gemeente volgens de brieven van Paulus en Petrus, Kampen 1955 
(Diss. Freie Universitat Amsterdam), S. 57 ff., 86 ff. 

27 Vgl. auch Texte wie Rm xii 17,2 Cor. iv 2, Gal. vi ro, Phil. iv 5, wo stark 
die Liebe allen Menschen ohne Ausnahme gegenüber unterstrichen wird, 
speziell Gal. vi 10 ist sehr deutlich. 

28 G. Stáhlin, in Kittel-Friedrich, Bd. VI S. 754. 
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hat, daß alles eig 86&av 20d geschehen soll, wird hier doch nicht als 
Motiv die Schmáhung seines Namens genannt. Das rpöoxouue ist 
hier etwas, wodurch Menschen vom Heil abgehalten werden. 
Dennoch hat Paulus das Motiv wohl gebraucht in seiner Polemik 
gegen die Juden (s. S. 310). Ist es zufällig, daß er es nicht im 
Zusammenhang mit den Christen gebraucht? Bei der Beschaffen- 
heit, in der die paulinische Predigt uns in seinen Briefen bewahrt ist, 
làBt diese Frage sich wohl nicht entscheiden. Vielleicht weist Rm. 
xiv 16 in die Richtung eines Gebrauchs: un PAxopnueicho oùv 
Sudv tò &YaOóv. Dieser Text spricht nicht von dem , Namen", 
sondern vom &yaddv und das ist, wie aus v. 17 hervorgeht, nicht so 
sehr die christliche Freiheit, sondern die Heilsgabe Gottes.?? 

In der paulinischen Paránese spielt also die Rücksicht der Chris- 
ten auf die Heiden eine Rolle. Die Christen sollen als ,,makellose 
Kinder Gottes mitten unter einem verkehrten und verdrehten 
Geschlecht” leben, unter dem sie leuchten ,,wie Himmelslichter in 
der Welt" (Phil. ii 15). Das soll sich auch im Umgang mit AuBen- 
stehenden bewähren; die Motivierung ist der Missionsmóglichkeit 
entlehnt. Obwohl der Apostel die Verbindung von , Worte" und 
» Werke” kennt (Rm. xv 18 Col. iii 17 2 Thess. ii 17), gebraucht er 
sie nicht als Gegensatz zueinander, sogar nicht wo er ihn hatte 
gebrauchen kónnen. 

In den Pastoralbriefen wird die Beurteilung der DrauBen- 
stehenden erwáhnt im Zusammenhang mit der Wahl eines Epis- 
kopen (x Tim. iii 7). Der Kandidat det 38 xal papruplav xarhy Eyew 
and Tv Éwev iva uh cic dvedioudv éuréon xxi nayta tod OuóAov. 
In ihrer Reprásentation durch ihre Führer soll die Gemeinde gut 
bekannt sein in der AuBenwelt. Dieses Erfordernis zeigt, wie sehr 
man mit der Reaktion der Nicht-Christen rechnen wollte. Die 
letzten Worte sind, wie die Kommentare zeigen, in der Einzeler- 
klärung schwer zu deuten; jedenfalls ist es sicher, daß der èveidtou6c 
nicht Schmáhung des Gottesnamens, sondern des Episkopen ist. 
Aber in der Haustafel 1 Tim. vi 1 werden die christlichen Sklaven 
im Dienst von heidnischen Herren (vgl. daneben v.2 christliche 
Herren) gemahnt, ‚ihre Herren aller Ehre wert zu halten, tva un 
TÒ dvona tod Heod xai 7j SwWaoxaria Bhxopnuñra”. Die christlichen 
Sklaven werden nicht einfach als Sklaven, sondern als Christen 
beurteilt, und Nachlässigkeit in ihrem Dienst wird nicht nur 


?? H. Ridderbos, Aan de Romeinen, Kampen 1959, p. 312. 
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gestraft — Strafdrohung ist hier kein Argument —, sondern sie 
gereicht zur Schande Gottes und der Lehre des Evangeliums. Und 
eben das soll zum treuen Dienst antreiben. Positiv wird das gesagt 
in Tit. ii Io: ,nichts zu entwenden, sondern alle gute Treue zu 
erweisen, damit sie der Lehre Gottes, unseres Heilandes, in allen 
Stiicken zur Zierde gereichen’’. In der letzten Haustafel werden 
auch die jungen Manner zu einem ttichtigen Leben und gesunder 
Lehre aufgerufen, damit ,,der Widersacher beschämt wird, weil er 
nichts Schlechtes von uns sagen kann’’ (Tit. ii 8).% Es wird hier also 
angenommen, daß Lehre und Leben der Christen mit Argusaugen 
überwacht werden von den Gegnern (sind das hier die Häretiker, 
gegen die diese Briefe sich richten ?). Ebenso werden die Frauen zu 
einem reinen Leben ermahnt, ,,damit das Wort Gottes nicht geläs- 
tert wird" (Tit. ii 5). Auch hier wird wieder die Predigt der Ver- 
achtung ausgesetzt durch ein unchristliches Leben (ob ‚ihre eigenen 
Männer” Christen oder Nichtchristen sind, wird nicht gesagt; in 
jedem Fall wird die Lehre des Evangeliums gelástert, entweder von 
dem nichtchristlichen Mann oder von der AuBenwelt, die eine 
verfehlte ,,christliche" Ehe sieht). Der Verfasser weiß (i 16) von 
Leuten, die ,,feierlich erkláren, Gott zu kennen, mit den Werken 
aber ihn verleugnen”. Deshalb wird auch so stark das Tun von 
guten Werken unterstrichen (z. B. iii 8-10), obwohl deutlich hervor- 
gehoben wird, daß man dadurch nicht gerettet wird (2 Tim. ig Tit. 
iii 5). 

Auch im 1 Petrusbrief werden die Christen aufgefordert, , gute 
Werke" zu tun,?! die von den Heiden beobachtet werden kónnen 
und eine Widerlegung allerhand übler Nachrede geben (ii 15 iii 16), 
Nicht-Christen gewinnen (iii I) und zum Lob Gottes am Urteilstag 
führen sollen (ii 12). Hier werden wohl die Christen gelästert, aber 
nicht Gott oder sein Name wegen Verfehlungen der Christen. Hier 
wird nicht eine negative, sondern eine positive Motivierung gegeben. 
Im Jakobusbrief wird als letztes Argument gegen eine Bevorzugung 
von nichtchristlichen Reichen in Frageform festgestellt, daB diese 
„den schönen Namen, der über euch ausgesprochen worden ist", 
lástern (ii 7). Wann und wie sie dies tun, bleibt unsicher. Geschieht 


30 Im Kommentar von M. Dibelius-H. Conzelmann, Die Pastovalbriefe?, 
Tübingen 1955, z. St. wird évrpéro mit ,,bekehren'' übersetzt; besser scheint 
mir jedoch die übliche Übersetzung mit ,,beschámen", s. W. Bauer, W örter- 
buch, Sp. 534. 

31 Darüber habe ich ausführlich gehandelt in The Teaching of Good Works 
in I Peter, in: New Testament Studies 1 (1954), p. 92 ff. (In diesem Band, 
S. 83-105.) 
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das, wenn sie die Christen vor Gericht ziehen? Hier wird wohl der 
gewaltige Ernst der Gotteslásterung in Betracht gezogen, aber er 
funktioniert nicht als direktes Motiv für die Paránese; sie ist nur 
Warnung davor, nicht die Reichen so unterwürfig zu empfangen. 

In diesem Zusammenhang ist auch r Klemens xlvii 6 wichtig: 
„Häßlich, Geliebte, ja sehr häßlich und des Wandels in Christo 
unwürdig ist es, wenn man hórt, daB die hervorragend zuverlássige 
und alte Gemeinde der Korinther wegen einer oder zweier Personen 
gegen die Presbyter aufsteht: (7) xal «um 7, dxo) où uövov sic Huse 
Éxopnoev &AAG xal siç tods EtepoxAweic indeyovtacs dp’ hudv, Gore 
x«l Bracpnulas Émipépectlar TQ dvduate xvetov did Tv byetépav 
&qopocóvry, Eautotc dé xlvdvvov 9? Errepyaleoder. Zu Unrecht spricht 
Knopf auch zu dieser Stelle über die Gemeindeehre nach auBen als 
treibenden Beweggrund (das ist wohl der Fall in i 1). Es ist deutlich, 
daB das Häßliche hier ist, daß die Nicht-Christen von dieser 
Spaltung gehórt haben und auf Grund davon den Herrn lástern. 
Dies wird nicht in einem direkt-paránetischen Kontext gesagt. Das 
Faktum der Gotteslásterung, veranlaBt durch das Auftreten dieser 
Toren, wird als Tatsache festgestellt. Aber zugleich zeigt sich in dem 
doppelten „häßlich” die sittliche Entrüstung des Verfassers. Die 
Ehre Gottes steht auf dem Spiel. Hier zeigt sich einerseits, was 
tatsächlich geschieht; anderseits läßt sich von hier aus auch ver- 
stehen, weshalb die Christen zur Formulierung dieses ethischen 
Grundsatzes gekommen sind. 

Bei Ignatius muß man neben Ad Trall. viii 2 (s. S. 312) auch noch 
Ad Eph. x x und Ad Trall. iii 2 anführen, wo gesagt wird, daß die 
Christen durch ihre Werke, speziell ihr sanftmütiges Leben, bei den 
Heiden Ehre finden, ja sie zu Jüngern Christi machen kónnen. Bei 
Ignatius findet sich also das positive Motiv, Hoffnung auf EinfluB 
bei den Heiden, neben dem ,,negativen", der Warnung, nicht zu 
Gotteslásterung AnlaB zu geben. 


Überblickt man das Material, wie es hier für die Anfangszeit der 
Kirche geboten ist, dann sieht man, daB 

I. schon bald, nachdem das Christentum in die heidnische Welt 
eingetreten war, Rücksicht auf die Reaktion der Nicht-Christen 
genommen wird; dies scheint auch zur mündlichen Predigt des 
Paulus gehórt zu haben; 


3? | Gefahbr'' nicht von seiten der Menschen, sondern als Urteil Gottes, so 
richtig Knopf, z. St. 
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2. das Auftreten der Christen keine Verhinderung, um zum Heil 
zu kommen, für die Nicht-Christen sein soll; die „guten Werke”, die 
jedem ins Auge fallen, sollen missionarisch wirken, wie sie auch 
reichlich. getan haben. Das hat von Harnack sehr schón ge- 
schildert; 33 

3. in der steten Spannung zwischen den hohen sittlichen Idealen 
der christlichen Lehre und der persönlichen Leistung des einzelnen 
die dauernde Gefahr bestand, daß die Christen hinter ihren Pflichten 
zurtickblieben und daß dies, wenn von den Nicht-Christen bemerkt, 
nicht nur als ein persönlicher Fehler angesehen wurde, sondern auch 
die Nicht-Christen zur Schmähung der christlichen Lehre, ja zur 
Gotteslästerung führte; 

4. so etwa am Ende des I Jh.s speziell das letzte, die Gefahr der 
Gotteslästerung immer mehr ein Motiv in der christlichen Paränese 
wird; dabei taucht dann plötzlich ein apokryphes Zitat auf, das vor 
Ignatius bekannt ist und dessen Herkunft bis heute nicht ermittelt 
werden konnte. 

Tatsächliche Erfahrungen in dem Umgang mit Heiden haben 
wahrscheinlich dazu geführt, daß das rein-theologische Motiv 
immer stärker wurde. Wie sehr es ein festes Element der Paränese 
gebildet hat, wird klar aus einem Passus in Tertullians De Idolola- 
tria 14. Dort tadelt Tertullian seine christlichen Zeitgenossen, daß 
sie in jeder Hinsicht tun, was die Heiden wünschen, mit der Ent- 
schuldigung, „daß der Name nicht gelästert werde”. Er sagt, die 
Christen hätten dafür zu sorgen, daß die Gotteslästerung nicht 
durch ihre Missetaten veranlaßt wird. Wenn man jeder Blasphemie 
der Heiden vorbeugen wolle, dann könne man besser das Christen- 
tum aufgeben. Denn in Tertullians Tagen war der Christenname an 
sich Ursache der Verfluchung. „Immo blasphemetur dum sumus, in 
observatione, non in exorbitatione disciplinae; dum probamur, non 
dum reprobamur”. Hier sieht man deutlich, wie stark das Motiv, 
in dem Umgang mit Heiden nicht zu Gotteslästerung Anlaß zu 
geben, bei den Christen als Richtlinie der Ethik galt. Das führte 
sogar zu der Konsequenz, daß man auch heidnische Feste mitmach- 
te, also in einen Konflikt der Pflichten. Das Motiv war von seiner 
paränetischen Grundlage gelöst und funktionierte selbständig mit 
einer Konsequenz, die zum Teufel führte. Tertullian hat hier die 


33 A. von Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den 
ersten drei Jahrhundertent, Leipzig 1924, Bd. I S. 220 ff. 
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rechte Verbindung wieder hergestellt, die alte Linie wieder recht 
aufgenommen. 

Die Christen, die da beteten: ,,Dein Name werde geheiligt", 
sollten sich davor hüten, durch ihr Benehmen das Gegenteil zu 
bewirken. Auch in ihrem táglichen Handeln stand nicht die Ehre 
der Person oder Gruppe auf dem Spiel, sondern Gottes Ehre. Die 
Ethik wird in dieser Weise immer mehr theozentrisch motiviert. 

In dieser Hinsicht besteht eine Parallele mit Aussagen der jü- 
dischen Ethik. Billerbeck gibt einige Beispiele aus der rabbinischen 
Literatur, wobei meistens Hes. xxxvi 20-23 als Begründung dient. 
So sagt in Mekh. Ex. xv 2 R. Simon b. Eleazar (um 190 n. Chr.): 
„Wenn die Israeliten Gottes Willen tun, dann wird sein Name 
verherrlicht in der Welt ... wenn sie aber nicht seinen Willen tun, 
so wird sein Name gewissermaBen entheiligt in der Welt", und in 
Midr. KL. Einl. 15 ist das Faktum der Galuth eine Ursache der 
Entweihung von Gottes Namen bei den Heiden.?* Daneben gibt es 
auch noch einige Zeugnisse aus vorchristlicher Zeit, die beide mit 
Qumran verbunden sind. In der Damaskusschrift p. XII 6-7 heißt 
es: „Nicht soll man die Hand ausstrecken, eines Heidenmenschen 
Blut zu vergieBen, des Gewinns oder der Beute wegen. Man soll von 
ihrem Vermógen nicht wegnehmen, damit sie nicht Gelegenheit 
zum Lästern haben, außer auf Befehl der Gemeinde Israels",?5 
wobei der Ausnahmefall sehr merkwürdig ist und eine Kriegszeit 
voraussetzt; persönliches Auftreten ist verboten. In Test. XII 
Patr. Naphtali 8, 6 wird in antithetischem Parallelismus mit der 
Ausführung über ,,Gutes-tun” gesagt: tov d& wh morobvta tò x«Aóv 
xatapkcovtar abTèv xal où &yyeAor xal où &vOperor x«i 6 Osóc Kdosnoeı 
év tots ZOveow Št adtod xal ó dıaßorog olxcrottat adtov ag trov oxetoc 
xal nav Onotov xataxveredoer œdTé x«i 6 Kuprog muonoet adrov. Hier 
liegt wohl sachliche Parallelität vor. Direkte Abhängigkeit von 
seiten der Christen ist nicht nachweisbar, und es muB beachtet 
werden, daß die Formulierung und Begründung des Motivs ver- 
schieden ist.3 Juden und Christen befanden sich als Monotheisten 


34 (H. L. Strack-)P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, München 1922, Bd. I S. 414, 417 und Bd. III S. 118. 

35 Übersetzung von G. Molin, Die Sóhne des Lichtes, Wien 1954, S. 53, vgl. 
auch den Kommentar von C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents?, Oxford 1958, 
p. 61, der nicht auf Jes. lii 5 verweist, den Text aber wohl im Sinne der 
Gotteslásterung auffaBt. 

3$ Obwohl man hier also mit einem bestimmten Thema, einer beherr- 
Schenden Richtlinie für die Ethik zu tun hat, blieb es eine ethische Maxime 
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in derselben Lage. Beide wuBten von der Heiligkeit Gottes; fiir 
beide war Schmähung seines Namens eine schreckliche Sache, wozu 
man nicht durch eigene Missetaten AnlaD geben sollte. 

Das Christentum lebte in einer Welt, in der viele noch nicht für 
das Evangelium gewonnen waren. Das Faktum wird mit der 
Bezeichnung of £&o ausgedrückt. Sie sind nicht durch eine Geheim- 
lehre ausgeschlossen. Man war sich bewuBt, daB Leben und Lehre 
beurteilt wurden von den Nicht-Christen. Diese Rücksicht auf sie 
ist nicht ‚ein typisches Motiv ‘christlicher Bürgerlichkeit' ".37 Es 


und hat nicht zu Formulierungen geführt, die der eine von dem anderen 
abschrieb, eventuell ausweitete. — Es darf hier auch erinnert werden an die 
oben als Möglichkeit aufgestellte Hypothese, daß der Weheruf aus einer 
spátjüdischen Apokalypse stammt. 

3” Dibelius-Conzelmann, a.a.O., S. 106. — Diese ,,Bürgerlichkeit'" spielt 
überhaupt eine grofe Rolle in diesem Kommentar; m. E. sollen jedoch die so 
angedeuteten Erscheinungsformen der christlichen Ethik anders gewertet 
werden als dort geschieht. 

Herr Kollege Gerhard Delling (Halle/Saale) hatte die Freundlichkeit, 
mich brieflich (6. 11. 1960) auf einige merkwürdige Parallelen hinzuweisen, 
die sich in den vor kurzem von Dr. Henry Chadwick wieder herausge- 
gebenen Sextus-Sprüchen finden (T'he Sentences of Sextus, ed. H. Chadwick, 
Cambridge 1959). 

Hier lautet Spr. 175 vexpol rapa de 8v od¢ TÒ Svoux tod OcoU AotSopcicoat und 
Spr. 396 &0Xto. Sv’ ods ó Aóyoc dnover xoxóc. Der gelehrte Herausgeber bemerkt 
(a.a.O. S. 170) zum Spr. 175: „Cf. Romans ii 24. This looks like a Christian 
version of 396". In Zusammenhang mit dem Passus im 2 Klemensbrief 
(oben S. 307 ff.) darf auch noch Spr. 177 angeführt werden: robo Aóyouc cou 
ó Blog BeBarodtw maæpà voic &xobouctw, denn obwohl er in Spr. 359, 383 eine 
sachliche Parallele hat und ziemlich allgemein klingt, kann er auch, speziell 
weil er ganz in der Náhe von Spr. 175 steht, sehr wohl von der christlichen 
Predigt verstanden werden. 

Zu Chadwicks Bemerkung erhebt sich die Frage: soll man seine Worte so 
auffassen, daB Spr. 396 eigentlich ein nicht-christlicher Spruch ist, der spáter 
christianisiert wurde? Das scheint mir unmóglich durch den absoluten 
Gebrauch von Aóyoc, das doch wohl richtig in der lateinischen Übersetzung 
als „verbum dei" wiedergegeben wird (so auch J. Kroll, Die Sprüche des 
Sextus, in: E. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen? Tübingen 1924, 
S. 641). Dann wáren wohl beide Sprüche christlich. 

Bei nüherer Betrachtung fallt zweierlei auf: a) in den in meinem Aufsatz 
besprochenen altchristlichen Texten wird immer vom ßAaopnueicdur tò 
&voux gesprochen; der Wortlaut der Sextus-Sprüche findet sich da nie; b) 
die Formulierung vexpol rapd& Ge und ðo ist sehr hart und steht eigentlich 
bei Sextus ganz vereinzelt (für vexed¢ vgl. R. Bultmann, bei Kittel-Friedrich, 
Bd. IV, S. 896 ff., s. v.; für &0Xto; gibt es in: G. W. H. Lampe (ed.), A 
Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford 1961 keine christlichen Belege). Hier wird 
nicht das Urteil über die Lasterer angekündigt, sondern es ist bereits voll- 
zogen. Die Sprüche können beide als Weiterentwicklung von obet aufgefaDt 
werden. Bevor wir hier jedoch mit Sicherheit sprechen kónnen, sollte erst 
das in den Sextus-Sprüchen vorliegende ethische Material in seinem Ver- 
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ist ein Zeichen dafiir, daB man Gott und das Evangelium auch im 
täglichen Leben vollkommen ernst nahm; daß man die Gefahr sah, 
daB das Leben eines Christenmenschen ein Hindernis für das 
Evangelium sein kann und anstatt des Wortes der Sündenvergebung 
zu neuer Sünde veranlaBt. 

Deshalb sollten die Christen ‚mit Weisheit wandeln gegenüber 
denen, die draußen sind" (Col. iv 5). 


háltnis zum ,,Heidentum”, Judentum und Christentum weiter geprüft 
werden, auch nach den ausgezeichneten Untersuchungen, die Chadwick 
seiner Ausgabe beigegeben hat. Es mag sein, daB die hier besprochenen 
Aussagen als Leitfossil dienen kónnen. Vorläufig scheint mir die Sachlage 
diese, daB die in den Sextus-Sprüchen vorliegenden Versionen Um- und 
Weiterbildungen des oben besprochenen altchristlichen paränetischen 
Lehrsatzes sind. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT* 


In a series of papers such as the ones now being read on the 
occasion of the jubilee of the "Stipendium Bernardinum" my 
choice of subject is obvious. Whenever we speak or write about a 
“doctrine of the Holy Spirit” we also have to consult the New 
Testament. With the help of a concordance and a little historical 
and systematic arrangement something will inevitably come out, 
for the New Testament mentions the Holy Spirit very frequently 
indeed. 

When we start studying this topic, however, we are struck by 
how little has been written about it. In comparison with Christology, 
for example, pneumatology has not done too well. Has it been taken 
for granted? Or is it really impossible to write about the Holy 
Spirit, owing to the contrast between letter and Spirit (cf. 2 Cor. 
iii 16)? Does the Holy Spirit refuse to be captured in a net of words? 
Or do we here perceive a general neglect of the "doctrina de Spiritu 
Sancto” —and, whatever the reason, there is no denying that it 
has been neglected in the dogmatic life of the Church? 

And may I remark on another point too? In our day much atten- 
tion has been devoted to “the church", largely under the influence 
of the Ecumenical Movement. Scholars have not been slow to 
investigate the data in the N.T. and primitive Christianity con- 
cerning the nature, constitution and significance of the Church. 
A stream of blessings or iniquities— depending on how we look at 
it—has sprung forth. But the curious thing is that the Church has 
been, and still is, regarded as an independent entity, possibly 
connected with Christology, but hardly ever connected with 
pneumatology. People seem to have been so terrified by enthusiasts 
in the history of Christianity that they have not yet recovered. 
Indeed, this is where the trouble lies—as is proved by a vast 
variety of sects. I cannot go into this matter in greater detail here, 
however, but I had to bring it up: the deadlock in the ecumenical 
discussions can only really be resolved, the discussions only really 
made to bear fruit, if we stop pursuing repressive tactics where 


* First appeared as ‘‘De Heilige Geest in het Nieuwe Testament", in 
De Spiritu Sancto, Utrecht 1964, p. 63-75. 
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pneumatology is concerned and let it come into its own in doctrine 
and in life. 

Writing about the formation of the New Testament canon in the 
second century Von Harnack said that the Spirit was shut up in a 
book out of fear of Montanism. Whether this judgement is correct 
in every respect is as may be. What we cannot deny is that that is 
what it has amounted to. And together with the book there was 
also a tightly closed, ever narrower organisation. A process of 
adjustment, canalization, took place which aroused all sorts of 
reactions—such as the concept of the Eastern monk as bearer of 
the Spirit. But at the same time we cannot help feeling that the 
man in search of something to hold on to has often placed external, 
tangible certainty too far above the testimony of the Holy Spirit. 

Of course we can enquire about the Spirit with a capital S and 
the spirit with a small s, about the boundaries between the Holy 
Spirit and “der Herren eigener Geist". Men have struggled with 
this ever since the days of the apostles, as we see from I Jn. iv r ff. 
and Didache xi 7 ff. What are the criteria for distinguishing 
between the spirits, even nowadays? Questions of hermeneutics, so 
pressing to many, come into sight here too. But even a glance at 
the missionary activity in our day—I have Africa and South 
America in mind —shows us that the problems facing us are weighty 
and unavoidable. 

In my view it is also necessary to examine the problems raised 
by the Holy Spirit in connection with anthropology if, that is, 
we do not wish to use the word "psychology". What is the ''com- 
munity which has come of age"? What did St Paul mean when he 
said that the Spirit bears witness with our spirit, that we are 
children of God (Rom. viii 16) and that the Spirit helps us in our 
weakness at prayer (Rom. viii 26)? In other words, what does the 
Spirit do to a man? 

I think these few indications are quite sufficient to open our 
eyes, to show us that we are here dealing not with just "one" 
chapter of N.T. theology, but a vital issue, a fountain of life for 
the Church today. 

But our topic yet has a deeper significance. When we speak of 
the "Holy Spirit in the New Testament" we must realize that the 
entire New Testament is a book of the Holy Spirit. From Mt. i, 
the birth of Jesus (vs. 20), to Rev. xxii 17, where the Spirit and the 
Bride call for the coming of the Lord, everything testifies to the 
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Holy Spirit. The work and the words of Jesus Christ and the apostles 
are imbued with the Holy Spirit. It is not enough simply to place 
together all the passages where zvedua &yıov is used. We must go 
further and trace this gift of God, watch it at work, in everything. 
Pneumatology is no chapter of dogmatics; it is not an element of 
ethics: it pervades everything. Not even what Martin Dibelius 
called, in his commentary, the "bourgeois" element of the ethics 
formulated in the Pastoral Epistles escapes it. The Holy Spirit is 
the hidden link, the life artery of New Testament testimony and 
community. We must understand what the Spirit says to the 
community. Whoever does not understand His words may be 
learned, but is deaf. This is no intellectual problem: it is existen- 
tial life. 

But having said all this we have not yet, I believe, reached the 
point where the link—not casual but indissoluble—between Holy 
Spirit and New Testament becomes visible. The “part of the Holy 
Spirit" is not merely a very important section of the New Testa- 
ment; not only does the New Testament speak of the Spirit con- 
stantly, from beginning to end. No, the New Testament is un- 
thinkable without the Holy Spirit. Whoever tries to eliminate the 
Holy Spirit sees the New Testament fade away. All that remains 
is a collection of maybe interesting, but certainly somewhat alien, 
primitive Christian writings. What we miss is that which makes 
the New Testament a “New Testament". This may sound odd, 
but if we really let the words say what they mean my view will 
appear to be correct. 

Although we may be used to it we cannot deny that “New Testa- 
ment" is an odd name for a book which comprises so strange a 
group of writings as this. Fortunately we remember that the title 
is actually a mistranslation of the Greek diathéké and that it is an 
abbreviation of the true title, "the books of the New Covenant of 
the gospel", for this is the heading under which the gospels and 
epistles were collected at the end of the second century. It is a 
Christian title and the books speak of the “New Covenant". The 
idea of the Covenant is central here, but the word “new” must also 
be stressed. The line runs from the institution of the last Supper to 
Irenaeus, through St Paul, Hebrews, Barnabas and Justin Martyr. 
What is typical of Christianity is expressed in this idea of the 
"new covenant", together with, above, and fulfilling, the ''old 
covenant" which was once concluded with Israel through the 
intermediary of Moses. 
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The Christians have seen the fulfilment of what was promised in 
Jeremiah xxxi 31 ff: the forgiveness of sins and the Law written in 
the heart. Connected with this were the prophecies of Ezechiel 
xxxvi-xxxvil and Joel iii x (R.S.V. ii 28 ff.) who spoke of a future 
outpouring of God’s Spirit which would give the people a new 
heart. Then the essence of the Covenant will come true: “I will be 
your God, and you shall be my people". 

In the important exposition of the relationship between the Old 
and the New Covenant given by St Paul in 2 Cor. iii the Spirit 
plays a decisive role. The Lord, to whom men must turn in order to 
share in the New Covenant, is the Spirit, and “where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is freedom" (2 Cor. iii 17). 

In the New Covenant, therefore, the Spirit is not a mere accident, 
an adjunct which can ultimately be dispensed with. No: the Holy 
Spirit is decisive, essential. He regulates the new relationship with 
God, dominates life in the New Covenant. If we analyse the various 
meanings of Pneuma we can say: He is the atmosphere which men 
breathe. 

On the other hand the Spirit can only be understood within the 
context of the New Covenant. Pneuma can of course be mentioned 
in all sorts of ways (cf. the article by Ed. Schweitzer in the Theo- 
logisches Wörterbuch of G. Kittel-G. Friedrich), but in the NT. 
writers the "Spirit" always appears in connection with the New 
Covenant—the relationship with God in the forgiveness of sins 
and righteousness. Of that the Holy Spirit is the guarantor (the 
arrhaboon) ; and through that we become children of God (Rom viii). 


Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit 


Can Christology be treated without pneumatology ? No, from 
a point of view they are not two successive entities but are narrowly 
connected. The ''other Counselor" is not simply a substitute 
(Jn xiv 16 ff.). The relationship is far closer. 

The answer to the question why Jesus of Nazareth is the “Christ” 
runs: because He is anointed with the Holy Spirit.! This is clearly 
stated by St Luke, both in his gospel (iv 17 with an echo of Is. 1xi) 
and in Acts (x 38). He is the Messiah because He is a son of David 
in the flesh, but a son of God in the Spirit (Rom. i 3 f., which, I 


1 Cf. my article Jesus the Christ, New Testament Studies 1962, p. 101-116 
(p. 248-268 in this volume). 
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believe, is rightly regarded as a pre-Pauline formulation). Nor 
should we forget the story of Jesus’ Baptism (Mk. i 9 ff. and paral- 
lels). In Matthew (i 18 ff.) and Luke (i 35) the Holy Spirit is the 
decisive "factor" in the account of Jesus’ birth. 

This indissoluble link between Jesus and the Holy Spirit is not 
the result of a particular form of wording by any of the evangelists 
or any unnamed primitive theologian, but goes back to the pecu- 
liarity of Jesus’ own life. We have only to think of the famous 
passage, Mk. iii 2r, "He is beside himself", and of the curious 
accusation, made as much as three times in the gospel of St John 
(NB!), that Jesus has a daimonion (vii 20; vii 48; x 20). The 
miracles which Jesus performs, such as the expulsion of the demons, 
show that the Kingdom of God has come about, introduced by 
“the finger of God" (Lk. xi 20) or “the Spirit of God” (Mt. xii 28). 
Jesus is seen in a line of prophets (cf. Mk. viii 28 and parallels). 
Peter realized that He was more: the CHRISTOS (vs. 29). Jesus 
however, does not reveal His Messianic dignity immediately, since 
the characteristic of His Messiahship is suffering. In the entry into 
Jerusalem and before the Sanhedrin He reveals Himself as the 
king. It is particularly the resurrection which confirms this (Acts 
ii 36), and the Sonship is closely connected with the Messiahship as 
we see from the account of the baptism. 

Jesus is not ¢he or an instrument of the Spirit: He is the embodi- 
ment of the Spirit. This is forcefully expressed in Jn vii 39: “for 
as yet the Spirit had not been given, because Jesus was not yet 
glorified”. Only after His death is the Spirit truly “released”. But 
the effect of the Holy Spirit does not begin in Acts ii: it is already 
present when Jesus does what God alone can do—when He forgives 
sins (Mk. ii 7 ff.), the essential element of the New Covenant. 

The Spirit shines forth from His preaching, which makes people 
ask: “What is this? A new teaching with authority" (Mk. i 27). 
Jesus teaches like a man with power, not like the scribes. This does 
not mean that He did not speak in parables: it simply conferred on 
His teaching, which had numerous formal similarities with that of 
the Rabbis, a quality all His own. 

Jesus assigns the New Covenant when He assigns the Kingdom 
to His disciples at the Last Supper (Lk. xxii 29), as D. Plooy 
showed in his splendid inaugural address “Novum Testamentum 
Regnum aeternum" (1932). His death stands as a parallel to Ex. 
xxiv. The New Covenant, however, has a wonderful nature of its 
own in the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
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The Spirit and the Apostles 


Although the accounts in Jn xx and Acts ii differ in their dating 
they both point to the fact that after Jesus’ death the Spirit is 
given to His disciples. Here too we can apply the words “As the 
Father has sent me, even so I send you”. The great task committed 
to them as "witnesses" could only be fulfilled through the power of 
the Holy Spirit (cf. Acts i 8; x 4r, and the use of martures and 
kindred terms in Acts). Their ministry is performed, as St Paul 
puts it in I Cor. ii 4, "not in plausible words of wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power": this is clearly not a 
matter of human disposition, but a revelation by God, for the apos- 
tle goes on: "that your faith might not rest in the wisdom of men 
but in the power of God". 

This manifestation of the Spirit, however, does not mean that 
man is simply being passively propelled. The Spirit does not make 
man into a puppet: on the part of man there is always independent 
action. This emerges in a curious way from Acts viii 25 and 26, 
with the clear contrast between the ministry of Peter and John, 
who return to Jerusalem proclaiming the gospel as they go, and 
the manner in which the Spirit sets Philip to work. 

The Spirit takes the initiative (e.g. in Acts xiii rff.), but the 
apostles too get down to work on their own. The Spirit also teaches 
the apostle not to do certain things, as we see from Acts xvi 8 when 
Paul's plans are twice thwarted and it takes a dream to set him on 
the right path again. This same effect of the Spirit is equally 
apparent in the story of the conversion of the eunuch from Ethiopia, 
and above all from Acts x 11, where the events in Cornelius’ house 
are described. In this last case, above all, it is men, and amongst 
them even the apostle, who raise objections: Peter is forced, as it 
were, by the independent descent of the Spirit, a new Pentecost, 
to realize that Cornelius and his companions are also part of God's 
people and must therefore be baptized. In both cases the Spirit 
removes barriers which were still valid in the “old covenant" and 
creates the new nation. The point is that all flesh (Lk. iii 6) will see 
the salvation of God. We are often only dimly aware of what a 
colossal breakthrough this was: the barriers of the Law, the Law 
of God, were broken and the time of salvation made manifest. 

What is described in Heb. ii 3-4 is here disclosed. Salvation 
becomes visible: “It was declared at first by the Lord, and it was 
attested to us by those who heard him, while God also bore witness 
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by signs and wonders and various miracles and by gifts of the 
Holy Spirit distributed according to his own will". The Spirit is the 
driving force behind all the missionary activity of the apostolic 
time, showing and preparing the way to the furthest corners of 
the earth. 


The Holy Spirit and the Community 


The New Covenant is the indissoluble bond between God and 
His people, forged by the Holy Spirit. That is why Paul can say: 
“For we are the temple of the living God; as God said: I will live 
in them and move among them, and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people". (2 Cor. vi 16 with an echo of Lev. xxvi IL; 
Ez. xxxvii 27). To this we can add x Cor. iii 16 where the same 
image of the temple is used: “Do you not know that you are God's 
temple and that God's Spirit dwells in you?". Nor does this only 
apply collectively: it also applies individually, for "your body is 
a temple of the Holy Spirit within you, which you have from God" 
(x Cor. vi 19). Man, therefore, does not dispose of his body himself: 
he has become the property of the Other. 

Yet this Spirit also stands before the community: He speaks 
and, as is repeated in Rev. ii and iii, we must hear what the Spirit 
says to the community. We know that there were prophets who 
gave new revelations of the Spirit; the best known example is 
Agabus (Acts xiii 28; xxi 10). Or were they really “new revelations” ? 
In the case of Agabus they were concrete indications of definite 
events due to take place in the life of the world or of an individual. 
The danger that “new revelations” were still to be made, like the 
ones which abounded in various Gnostic writings of the second 
century, was recognized. This was a danger which had to be com- 
bated. Hence the appeal to examine the spirits, for many false 
prophets had gone out into the world (x Jn. iv 1 ff.). Hence the 
"testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy" (Rev. xix II). It is 
not without reason, both theological and practical, that Jn. xvi 13 
makes Jesus say: "He will not speak on his own authority, but 
whatever he hears he will speak ... for he will take what is mine 
and declare it to you" (vs. 14). The same passage shows clearly 
how the Spirit works both without and within: He convinces the 
world of sin, righteousness and judgement; He leads the disciples 
to the full truth. 

The Spirit speaks to the community through the word of the 
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Scriptures (Heb. ix 8). He thus gives a decisive power to the word 
of the Scriptures, but at the same time frees Himself from the letter. 
The former pupil of the Rabbis knew what “‘the letter" meant. It 
is against this background that we must hear the powerful words 
“the written code kills, but the Spirit gives life’ (2 Cor. iii 6). 
Through the Spirit, which is revealed in the community of the 
New Covenant—for that is what 2 Cor. iii is about—there is 
freedom, for "where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom" 
(vs. 17), but it is also through the Spirit that we are bound to the 
Lord, because it is the Spirit of the Lord. 

And just as Jesus of Nazareth was anointed with the Spirit and 
with power because “God was with him" (Acts x 38), so are the 
members of the community “in Christ". They are “established in 
the Anointed One" through God who “has put his seal upon us and 
given us his Spirit in our hearts as a guarantee” (2 Cor. i 22). 
Hence the immense spiritual force of the greeting "the Lord is 
with you". 

Heb. vi 4 also speaks about them “‘who have once been enlight- 
ened, who have tasted the heavenly gift, and have become partakers 
of the Holy Spirit". Baptism is seen as the incorporation in the 
community of the New Covenant with which the anointing with 
the Spirit is connected. 

Here too, however, the Spirit takes the initiative; He does not 
appear as a mere adjunct. We can only say that Jesus is the Lord 
through the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. xii 3). The miracle by which we 
can call God “Father”, by which we have been adopted as God's 
children (Rom. viii 16), is only possible, and at the same time only 
real, through the Spirit. The transformation, the renewal of life, so 
real and so visible in the existence of the Christians (see x Cor. vi 
end) has come about because the community, in the words of 
St Paul, is “a letter from Christ delivered by us, written not with 
ink but with the Spirit of the living God, not on tablets of stone 
but on tablets of human hearts", (2 Cor. iii 3). 

This effect of the Spirit is clearly experienced in a number of 
gifts. St Paul lists an astonishing variety of them: “To one is given 
through the Spirit the utterance of wisdom, and to another the 
utterance of knowledge according to the same Spirit, to another 
faith by the same Spirit, to another gifts of healing by the one 
Spirit, to another the working of miracles, to another prophecy, 
to another the ability to distinguish between spirits, to another 
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various kinds of tongues, to another the interpretation of tongues” 
(x Cor. xii 8 ff.; cf. the further discussion in chapters xii and xiv). 
This rich variety, flourishing in divine generosity, so very different 
from any uniformity, serves the upbuilding of the community, 
just as the ministries, as a gift of God, contribute to it. It is for 
the benefit of all. And the fruits of the Spirit come forth in an 
abundance of expressions: love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control (Gal. v 23 ff.). 

For through the Spirit the love of God is “poured into our hearts" 
(Rom. v 5). This Spirit thereby gives fellowship. The apostle saw 
this well in the bond established between those two groups, “Jews” 
and ‘‘pagans’’, who were divided from each other by an unbrid- 
geable chasm, far deeper than that dug by any racial prejudice, 
and who found peace through Jesus Christ (Eph. ii). The descrip- 
tion of this miraculous bond ends in the words “for through him we 
both have access in one Spirit to the Father" (vs. x8). Yes, the 
Spirit bridges gulfs. This did not happen just once, but happens 
again and again, to such an extent that the apostle could say that 
he is absent in body, but present in the Spirit (x Cor. v 3). 

This life of the Spirit in the community, and of the community 
in the Spirit, was a reality seen day after day, not a theoretical 
possibility or an awaited hope. It was present, as the driving power 
behind small things and large, hidden and visible. The difficulties 
did not disappear as if by magic: the account of the times and circle 
of the apostles provides enough examples of every sort of conflict. 
But there is a difference between those who resist the Spirit and 
live "according to the flesh", and those who, within the limits of 
their earthly existence, allow themselves to be led by the Spirit as 
children of God —led even to one another. | 

I have been able to touch on only a few aspects in this paper. 
But every word which signals one such aspect is laden with the 
Spirit and conjures up before our eyes the rich variety of God’s 
creative power, held together in the one Lord, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. Preaching and profession, service and liturgy—all 
these activities come from the Spirit who inspires us again and 
again. It is not the traditions of our fathers or our racial origins 
which determine life in this domain: Christ’s community is 
gathered from all peoples, nations and tongues. 

The Spirit connects us with the past, with the great, all-decisive 
work which God performed in Jesus the Anointed One; in the 
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present time He seals human existence in the bond with the Lord; 
and He propels us towards the future, when the kingdom will be 
complete. That is why the Spirit gives assurance, obedience and 
freedom. 

The Christian church is ekklèsia, God's people of the New Co- 
venant bound with their Lord by the guidance of His Holy Spirit, 
today as much as yesterday. When we look back on the community 
as we see it in the New Testament and find that today’s individual 
and communal church life only humbly resembles it with regard to 
bold profession of faith, and demonstration of life, by dissension 
and lack of courage, when we dissolve the salutary tension of 
restraint and freedom into excessive discipline and excessive 
freedom, we should realise that the New Covenant is not restricted 
to a certain moment in time—it still exists today. It is through the 
New Covenant that the Spirit works and inspires us. We do not 
expect Him to come once more; we know that He is there and still 
affects us, when we pray: 


VENI, CREATOR SPIRITUS. 


